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“NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL.” 


CHAPTER I. 


“A THING of beauty is a joy for 
ever.” That is my text for this chap- 
ter, and my service is going to be an 
amplification and enlarging upon that 
idea. Keats meant it.in a purely 
material sense, for his intense percep- 
tion of the beautiful was confined to 
material objects; but I, having 
adopted it for my motto, intend it to 
be taken in a nobler, wider, more 
spiritual sense. The subject I am 
> write about is to my mind 

a thing of beauty,” for what is more 
pre-eminently so than a tender, “ lov-* 
ing, passionate, human soul, made 
more tender, more loving, by many a 
sore grief,” by many a gnawing sor- 
row, till towards the hour of its set- 
ting, whether calm or whelmed to 
the last in storm clouds, it shines 
with a chaste mellow radiance such 
as our earth lamps do not afford us 
here, borrowed (oh, priceless loan !) 
from the fountains of light above. 
Love in such a soul, growing purified 
from the drossy, worthless part of 
earthly passion which oftentimes 
forms the largest share of it, is raised 
higher and higher above this world’s 
low level, above its dull swampy 
flats, till it merges in that better, 
boundless love which is the essence 
of the Deity, a love free from the 
sharp sting of disappointment, free 
from the mortal taint of satiety, and 
which decay is powerless to soil with 
its foul, polluting fingers. 

Even taking it in its narrow mate- 
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rial sense, I agree very fully and 
heartily with the sentiment of Keats’ 
suggestive line, and thank him most 
humbly and sincerely for saying for 
me, so pithily and concisely, what I 
should never have been able to say 
so well for myself. Yes! I subscribe 
to the opinion of that born Greek 
whom some anachronism isolated 
from his kin and his country, and 
set amongst uncongenial, money- 
making Britons, full twenty centuries 
too late. I subscribe to it; but yet I 
know, on the other hand, that we 
all learned on no less authority than 
the copy-books, which exercised our 
powers of handwriting in the days 
of our hard-worked, highly educated 
youth, that “Beauty is a fading 
flower ;” and, applied particularly to 
woman's loveliness, there is none 
more favourite among that bundle of 
dull platitudes, of insipid, trite com- 
mopplaces which enrol themselves 
under the head of moral maxims, Of 
course it is true; gospel true, tire- 
somely, provokingly, heart-breakingly 
true ; so true as to be almost a selt- 
evident proposition. Which of you, 
O daughters of Eve! has not made 
this interesting discovery in natural 
history for yourself, by one or other 
of the following pleasant processes ? 
Either, standing after the manner of 
your kind, considering your tout en- 
semble, in that teller of such gall- 
bitter, such treacle-sweet truths, your 
looking-glass, youmake the discovery, 
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some fine day, that you have lost 
your. most effective, aggressive wea- 
pon against mankind. Your little 
sword is dinted ; your pretty arrows 
have lost their points; your power 
is gone from you. Disarmed you 
stand there, like “brave Kempenfelt,” 
your “victories are o’er,” and very 
ruefully you have to own to yourself 
that your soft, much prized fascina- 
tions, which, perchance, made your 
small world so cheery a place, have 
gone away from you never to come 
ack again any more. “Eheu fu- 
gaces!” They have slipped away, 
treacherous ones, out of your reluct- 
ant clasp, “ most cunningly did steal 
away,” as is the wont of the brief 
good things of this troublesome world 
of ours, leaving us very heart bare, 
and sore, and grumbling; none the 
worse, perhaps, for that at least. Or 
else you have this truth exemplified 
in a manner some degrees less pain- 
ful to your own feelings ; seeing old 
Time, that busy artificer, performing 
on the countenance of an intimate 
friend. Curiously you watch him, 
as, with his graver’s tool, he draws 
horizontal, parallel lines along the 
smooth brow; designs skilfully a 
simple yet ingenious pattern of crow’s 
feet at the corner of each haggard 
eye, pares down the rounded contours, 
and cuts them into sharp points and 
angles, and paints out with his dull 
grays and drabs the rosy flush of 
colour from the once love - bright 
cheek. Ay, me! Ay, me! indeed. 
What so frail, so butterfly lived as 
beauty in the individual ; ese are 
we consoled by the reflection that at 
least in the species it seems perennial. 
But though the visible presence of 
this fairest of earth’s visitants—this 
living witness that Eden once existed 
— is so sadly short, yet in memory, it 
outlives all the other powers that 
sway our destinies. Great kingdoms 

ew into being in the old times, at 
east we suppose so, we having now 
nothing of them but their dark 
old tombs. Big men did big things, 
and might as well never have done 
them for all we know about them, see- 
ing that they rot now in such un 
rescued, irrecoverable oblivion. Even 
the very most learned of our bigwigs 
in the historical and antiquarian line 
have but the most shadowy impres- 
sion of what brave deeds were done, 
of what wise thoughts were thought, 
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of how men live and loved, and be- 
lieved and hoped in that dim far 
dawning. As for the bulk of us 
ignoramuses or ignorami (as I sup- 
pose would be the correct plural), it 
is a great chance if we know the 
names of the four great empires that 
people talk so much about now a- 


ays. 

But when shall we cease to hear 
the trailing garments of Helen the 
well-robed, the goddess of women, 
sweeping down the shadowy echoing 
corridors of Priam’s cool, wide 
palace? And when, oh when, save 
at the hour when recollection’s self 
perishes, shall we forget “ The serpent 
of old Nile?’ made up of. delicious 
contradictions, enchanting termagant! 
the tempest of whose anger blew 
sweeter than the breath of the west 
wind come straight from a garden of 
roses; whose scolding angry words 
seemed more caressing, more utterly 
bewitching than other women’s lov- 
ing whispers! Frail, vain, variable, 
heartless coquette! who could yet 
love so exceeding well “her curled 
Anthony,” her mailed Roman dar- 
ling, as to choose the aspick’s cold 
kisses on her sdft flesh rather than 
existence without him—who could 
lay aside life, with so queenly rare a 
grace, as to make us “half in love 
with dreamful death!’ still, 
still, though dead, you snare us 
your strong toil of grace.” That was 
a lovely conception of the mightiest 
and sweetest of all the singers that 
have sung for many a day, embodied 
in the “Dream of Fair Women.” 
Those “far-renowned brides of 
ancient song” were worthy deni- 
zens for the fragrant chambers of 
a great poet’s soul. He who has 
been able to set before us— 


. Idalian Aphrodite, beautiful, 
Fresh as the foam, new-bathed in Paphian 
wells,” 


who has called her back from her 
old Cyprian home, with her own 
rosy cloud of love and maddening 
witchery round her taking the senses 
by storm, who can, even now, make 
men’s veins throb and their pulses 
beat with iets leading them into 
} 


the presence of her divine ambrosial 
loveliness. He, I say, is one of the 
few great artists—the one great 
artist indeed, in these barren days, 
that is equal to the task of limning 
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those “imperial-moulded forms” that 
haunt his dim wood. How great a 
treat, how rich a banquet for the half- 
starved fancy to wander with the 
great enchanter among the shadowy 
aisles, the faintly-seen archets of 
those great dew-drenched ancient 
trees, to see him conquer the uncon- 
querable one, foil the prime victor 
over human kind, touching the dry 
dust, and making it re-assume the 
forms of those “Daughters of the 
Gods,” making us reach across the 
centuries, and awaking them out of 
their nameless graves, with the sleep 
of many ages still heavy on their 
long-closed eyelids, making us behold 
them, shining in the noonday rays of 
his strong imagination, more per- 
fectly, flawlessly, fair, more absolutely 
free from mortal stain or blemish 
than when first they ravished the 
eyes of their demigod lovers. I 
could maunder on, on this theme, for 
ever: it opens out such long lines of 
thought. I am not Tennyson, as I 
need hardly inform any one who has 
got thus far. Iam pA pretty sure 
that I am not possessed of that 
greatest of gifts—a poetic soul—in 
its creative power,coming next (though 
at an immeasurable distance) to God 
himself. But, forall that, I too have, 
this night, had a “ Dream of Fair 
Women.” ' My fair women were not 
celebrated ones though. The world 
never heard, never will hear of them. 
Indeed there is nothing for it to hear. 
Their voices were too low and gentle, 
to be audible above its dull roar. 
But none the less for that, are they 
pleasant visitants. Nor are they only 
dream-faces, bending over me, in their 
evanescent, intangible bloom, as I lie 
on my bed, and when morning dawns 
leaving only a vague unreal impres- 
sion of something far pleasanter than 
the work-a-day world of realities af- 
fords. No, they are real flesh and 
blood faces ; the faces of the women 
who, at different times in different, 
relations of life, have influenced and 
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moulded my destiny. Rather should 
I say that, in an inner chamber of 
my spirit, I have a secret picture gal- 
lery. None enters there but myself ; 
small beauty would a stranger see, 
perchance, in some of those woman 
portraits. Some of my pictures were 
pee many years ago ; some have 
een slightly, poorly sketched, and 
their colours are getting wishy washy 
and blurred. Others glow with more 
vivid, liquid, melting hues, every time 
I look upon them. But the gem of 
the collection has been hung there 
but a short time. The paint is hardly 
dry yet. Often I stand before that 
girl image, and gaze and gaze till my 
eyes ache and burn, in the intensity 
of my longing that those lips should 
unclose but once again—for one little 
minute—should say just one word, 
whether cross or kind, or cruel or 
tender, would make but small odds, 
so as it were conveyed by that obsti- 
nately silent voice. But they never 
do. They never will again, though I 
should gaze till my eyes shrank up in 
their sockets—till their light were 
quenched for age. Oh, dead woman! 
you have caught his speechlessness, 
from your grim bridegroom, Death. 
My case is not an uncommon one, I 
think, if that could console me. She 
was everything to me, and I was less 
than nothing to her, and now she is 
dead, and I must talk about her to 
some one. I will tell the simple story 
of her short life. I do not want her 
to be forgotten, though now there has 
been for twelve months past, a small 
new white tablet with a marble lily 
drooping broken upon it, among the 
knightly brasses, the cold “ Hic jacets” 
of the gray old church, where so many 
Chesters are sleeping. But let no 
one be afraid that I shall make an 
elegy of this life. Let no one dread 
a long threnody, breathing despair, 
with tears in every line. I do not 
despair. I know so surely, I am so 
utterly persuaded, that it is well. 


CHAPTER II. 


O, THE sea, the sea! the unpalling, 
the opal-coloured, the divine. What 
a thing a sea-place is in the summer 


weather. What does it matter if it 
is the most frightful collection of 
unsightly houses that ever disgraced 


a low coast. If dreary flats, than 
which nor pancakes nor flounders 
could be flatter, stretch away behind 
it, flank it on either side ; if not the 
most abortive attempt at a tree is to 
be had, for love or money, within a 
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circle of ten miles round it. What 
matter if it is crammed to overflow- 
ing with shopkeepers, garmented in 
the brightest of their own wares (no 
great drawback to my mind), for why 
should not the poor souls disport 
themselves as well as we, though we 
are vessels made of the finest porce- 
lain clay, while they are nothing but 
common red delft. But anyhow, have 
not we got the dear, dear sea,and what 
can we want beside? What more 
do our eyes desire to light on, except 
pemere the unfailing row of white 

thing machines, standing unsteadily 
on ricketty red wheels, in various 
stages of paralysis, waiting to jolt 
down with us into the cool waters 
that look so caressing in their green- 
ness. I appeal to everybody—which 
of our short joys since, can, for a 
moment, be compared to the utter 
bliss, in one’s child-days, of that ar- 
rival towards the end of some long 
June day, together with one’s bre- 
thren at one’s poky seaside lodgings, 
where the six weeks of midsummer 
holidays went by like a morning 
dream. In spirit I see myself again, 


my small body clothed in a paletot 
of railway dust, my nurses groaning 
under a forest of wooden spades, 
laden with pecks of holland frocks, 
warranted to resist the combined 


action of sand and salt-water. How 
much, how deceptively sweeter the 
bread and butter tasted than in the 
despised nursery at home! What 
ar at any aldermanic banquet 
since has equalled the flavour of 
those goggle-eyed shrimps. And then 
to go to bed with a sniff of seaweed 
in one’s button nose, and the boom of 
the sea in one’s sleepy ears, and have 
beatific visions of such cockle-shells, 
as the real world does not dream of. 

Of the few people who know Pen 
Dyllas most have an ill word for that 
small, dull, North Wales watering 
place. Innocent of bandisit. Neither 
parade nor pier can it show, and its 
one pleasure boat is generally looked 
upon with a suspicious eye as being 
liable to the imputation of unsea- 
worthiness. It seems to me to be 
like a modest young person, totally 
eclipsed, cut out, shelved by its ex- 
cecdingly full-blown elder sister, ugly 
Ryvel—all lodging houses, and dust, 
and glare. Poor little place! It is 
only a child of two years old, and not 
a@ well-grown, well-thriven child 
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either. A few clumsy strokes will 
make a very sufficient drawing of it. 
Two rows of narrow, slight houses 
gaze at each other placidly across a 
street, which has only lately been 
metamorphosed into a street, from @ 
little-travelled country road. There 
the portraits of groups of hatted 
Welshwomen on the letter paper in 
the window of the librarian, stationer 
and toy merchant stare calmly all 
day long at the one drab crinoline 
swinging sportively in the breeze 
outside the door of the mercer, grocer, 
and ironmonger opposite. Walk on 
but a few steps further and you come 
to that set of first-class residences 
(as the advertising placard thinks 
them) which rejoice in the martial 
name of Inkerman-terrace. Pin for 
pin alike are those bow-windowed 
houses ; lucky are they in that they 
have no vis-a-vis across the road to 
overlook them. If they were not so 
entirely shadeless they would be per- 
fect, at least so say the widowed 
ladies who own them. There Bread- 
albane House and its titled neigh- 
bours look with dignified repose into 
a green field, where feeble cricket 
tries to get itself played, sometimes 
by two efficient elevens, of one long 
oung man and three small boys. 

hen comes the railway, where lug- 
gage trains drag their weary length, 
and where expresses flash by at night 
like some dark, fabulous beast, with 
vague shape, and far seen, glowing 
eyes, rushing roughly into the Souer’ 
dreams. And last, come the wind- 
blown, broad sand-flats, where the 
tide goes out so absurdly far as to 
give one the idea of being hiding it- 
self somewhere round the corner out 
of sight. 

Grand days, as to weather, come 
to despised Pen Dyllas, as well as 
to finer places, and one had come 
on the 16th of June, 186-. The sun 
blazed away in his rare glory, rare 
in these rainy isles, and held out un- 
concealed threats of sunstroke to 
any who. ventured too impudently 
into his kingly presence. But in his 
very fierceness there was benevolence, 
and nobody was afraid of him. Every 
ray of light which turned the shabby 
lodging-house carpets into cloth of 
gold, every mignionette - sweetened 
little breeze which stirred the scanty 
lodging-liouse curtains, said, as plain 
as plain could be, “Come out, come 
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out, and be happy.” The birds said 
the same, at least they turned it into 
an anthem, and sang it with a full 
choir. But it certainly was meltingly 
hot. The woody hills behind quiet 
Aber Fynach town were so drowsy, 
that now at mid-day, they were sleep- 
ing soundly, hazy, purple-hollowed, 
and the road trailed itself along, like 
a dusty white snake. 

The same course of reasoning 
brought everybody to the same con- 
clusion. “Itis too bakingly hot for a 
long walk. Let us go to the shore.” 
Andso on the shore, towards half past 
twelve o'clock, you might have seen all 
the elite of Pen Dyllas drinking in the 
faint ocean wind, thirstily, thriftily, as 
if afraid of wasting any, and saying in 
their hearts that God was good. There 
young men threw stones by thou- 
sands and never hit anything ; did not 
intend to, they would have averred, 
if you had asked them. There mus- 
lin-clad damsels paddled daintily 
with their fingers in little sea-pools 
and miniature lagoons, and fished 
out infinitesimal bits of seaweed, 
arid small green crabs, actively un- 
willing, or filled little fancy baskets 
with ugly, worthless, dingy stone 
changed in the crucible of the imagi- 
nation into agates, and onyxes, and 
amethysts. There old people tottered, 
and basked, and the great stin-god 
warmed even their froggy old blood 
fora bit. And they looked outrheumy- 
eyed, over the sea, and pondered, 

erhaps, on its everlastingness—in 
its perpetual change, defying change— 
in contrast to their own short tether. 
Pondered much, more probably, on 
their gout, and their port wine, and 
their knitting, and their grandchil- 
dren. And those grandchildren dug, 
and squabbled, and got coated with 
dirt, and bored their adoring relatives, 
after the manner of such small deer. 
* One group did not precisely come 
under any of these heads, but, 
I think, it was enjoying itself as 
much as any. It was a very small 
up, consisting of only two persons. 
vers, of course? Well, no. Not 
exactly. The first person was a white 
. Pomeranian dog, with the face of a 
fox, with an excitable temperament, 
a great deal of fluffy hair, and a tail 
rather resembling a prolonged rabbit’s 
scut. This said hound was smelling, 
with scientific enjoyment, at a deli- 
cious heap, composed of sea-tangle, 
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rotten wood, and dead starfish. The 
other person was a young woman, sit- 
ting very comfortably on the shingle, 
all alone. She was not in any pecu- 
liarly graceful attitude ; in fact, ease 
seemed to have been more in her 
thoughts than elegance, when she 
chose her position. Her hat was 

ulled down, a da highwayman, very 
ow over her eyes, to balk the sun’s 
inquisitiveness (it rather whetted 
other people’s curiosity, by-the-by, 
which she might or might not have 
been aware of, [ would not say which) ; 
and her hands were holding each 
other tight round her knees. V.B.— 
Being innocent of gloves, they were 
in process of being dyed a good rich 
oak colour. 

Not a beauty, this young woman. 
She would cut but a sorry figure 
amongst a set of straight-featured, 
lily and rose fair ones. A face 
that there would be about a thousand 
different opinions of, and perhaps not 
one altogether commendatory or ap- 
probative. Yet, for some reason or 
other, Kate Chester was a girl that 
men were apt to look twice at: not 
seldom three or even four times ; 
whom some looked at once too often 
for their peace of mind. Now foran 
inventory of her few charms ; which, 
somehow, did the work of other peo- 
a many. Olivia’s description of 

erself in Shakespeare’s ““I'welfth 
Night ”»—‘“ Two gray eyes, item, two 
lips indifferent red,” &c., will not 
serve here. A great deal, though no 
miraculous quantity, of bright hair ; 
bright, without a speck of gold near 
it. Neither wholly red nor wholly 
brown, were those well-plaited locks, 
Brown was, of the two, their predomi- 
nant hue, with just a dash of red to 
keep them warm and a-glow. They 
could have been easily matched out 
of the dead: leafy treasures that 
autumn scatters in a dank wood. 
Very, very low down, faultily low, 
some good judges said, they grew on 
a fairly white brow, and thence went 
off, crisply, fuzzily, in a most un- 
affected wave. Big green eyes, 
rather deeply put in; almost too 
much the exact reverse of bulgy; 
not peculiarly luminous or eloquent, 
on ordinary occasions ; rather soft, 
not very ; but which when the torch 
of passion should light up their green 
depths, would (you felt sure) have 
power to look through and through 
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you ; would follow you about, perhaps, 
as the eyes of some well-limned pic- 
tures do. A small turn-up nose, 
much animadverted on by contem- 
porary girls (what a handle that in- 
oe little feature did give to 
ate’s adversaries). Well, it did defy 
all rules certainly, but then it never 
got red. Cheeks pale, not very apt 
‘ at blushing prettily ; mouth came 
under the head of the wide, full- 
li ped, smiling, but with a good deal 
of lurking gravity, and an immensity 
of latent, undeveloped passion in some 
of the curves it fell into. Unkissed, 
as yet, those lips, but some day they 
would kiss the very heart out of some 
one lucky man, and but one ; which 
is more than could be predicated of 
all such woman lips. Such as this 
face was, it was nicely set on a warm, 
round throat, like a pillar (only that 
a pillar is cold), as unlike a swan’s as 
one thing could be unlike another. 

Now for Kate’s figure. I do not 
think it was exactly of the cut of the 
Venus de Medici, but, for all that, it 
always seemed to me rather ensnaring 
to the fancy, in its partridge-like 
plumpness, soft undulating contours, 
and pretty roundnesses ; so removed 
from scragginess, and free from angles. 
Many women affirmed that it was too 
full, too developed for a girl of twenty. 
The Misses M‘Scrag, whose admirers 
might have sat with comfort in the 
shade cast by their collar-bones, were 
particularly stiff on this point ; but 
no man was ever yet heard to give in 
his adhesion to this feminine fiat. 
Anyhow the light did seem to fall 
lovingly, as in the case of “‘ The Gar- 
dener’s Daughter,” on “The boun- 
teous wave of such a breast as never 
pencil drew,” and on the waist—no 
marvel of waspish tenuity, but natu- 
rally healthily firm and shapely. 
Her common little blue and white 
cotton gown draped the pretty should- 
efs and bust, and expressed them as 
well as a grander garment would have 
done. She and it were on good terms, 
did each other good service, and be- 
came one another very satisfactorily. 
There she sat, lazy, happy, passive ; 
a pretty patch of blue on the gray 
stones. 

Lamb says that he has tried read- 
ing: out of doors, in a sunny garden, 
and has found it only a pretence, 
a thing impossible of accomplishment, 
and such seemed to haye been Kate’s 
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case, for her book was tossed down by 
her side, and an inquisitive little gust 
was turning over the leaves, as if it 
too, was interested in the story, and 
wanted to see what the end was. 
But it was only appearances that 
were against Kate. She had read 
every word of it without skipping ; 
had come to“ Finis” about five minutes 
ago, and had very barely escaped the 
degradation of crying over the last 
age. Her book was one that, I think, 
ew people were willing to put down 
when once they had taken hold of it. 
It grasped the attention, and held it 
prisoned in a sweet detention, and its 
name was Whyte Melville’s “ Inter- 
preter.” Kate had just been reading, 
with rather a lump in her throat, how, 
when the sacristan opened the door 
of the De Rohaus’ vault, the gentle 
breeze went in with him, into that 

im charnel house, and “ stirred the 

eavy silver fringe on the pall of Vic- 
tor’s coffin.” Those few words had a 
sort of fascination for Kate. Her 
brain was passively recipient of the 
idea they conveyed, and her deep eyes 
looked out over the water, full of a 
girl’s speculations. 

“Poor Victor! poor Victor !” she 
thought, and then she tried men- 
tally to project herself into the 
situation of the wretched, remorse- 
ful Frenchwoman, the  coquette 
whose penitence came too late ; the 
frail wife, whose heart was lying by 
the cold heart of the gallant young 
Hungarian noble, “I would not have 
treated him so; at least I do not 
think-so, and yet who knows what I 
might do, if I were a great beauty 
and a princess like her. I declare 
I would not put anything past me. 
Some say that virtue is only absence 
of temptation. Bah! That is a hate- 
ful, godless maxim, worthy of Roche- 
foucauld. I suppose that he got his 
idea of woman’s character from study- 
ing Madame de Longueville’s excel- 
lencies. But I wonder, now, is love 
such an irresistible power, such an 
all-conquering influence (the great- 
est of human influences), as they 
make out in books like this, or is it 
an odd sort of pleasant dangerous 
drunkenness (as a parchment-skin- 
ned old parson would tell one) that 
one is well rid of ? Well, it is evi- 
dent that I do not know much about 
it practically, or I could not analyze 
it so coolly. Could I, Tip? Now, 
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where is that brute of a dog gone ? 
Tip, Tip, Tip.” And she broke off 
the thread of her reflections short, to 
throw a very small stone, weakly, at 
Tip, who appeared to be coming to a 
decided difference of opinion with 
another dog errant, whose taste for 
dead starfish, &c., clashed with his 
own. 
there are lots of other enjoyments 
that would fill one’s life quite as well, 
and sufficiently, and a good deal 
more peaceably, without any of those 
dreadful hot and cold fits that one is 
subject to in typhus fever and love. 
Why, there are heaps of things in 
this world that are positively de- 
licious, that have no more to say to 
love than I have to that Blue-coat 
boy over there. The very fact of 
being alive, and well, and sniffing up 
this sea-breeze ought to satisfy any 
rational creature. Look at me now. 
I have done very well without love, 
at least love in that technical sense, 
without this fine passion, for twenty 
years, and I do not see why I should 
not do it for twenty years more. 
That is rather a pretty girl, and the 
man might be worse. They were 
the people. that sat before us in 
church last Sunday. My dear crea- 
ture, I would not poke my lord in 
the ribs with my parasol, if I were 
you, however playfully inclined I 
might be. What loads of twaddle 
novels do cram down one’s throat 
about love ; all bosh, and kisses, and 
false sentiment. I declare it is 
enough to give one a sickener for the 
whole concern. I do believe it is all 
one great sham, one huge humbug, one 
of those old well-established lies that 
the world will go on believing. Ah, 
yes; mine is the right view. What 
a pity that I cannot get anybody 
to agree with me. My goodness !— 
what an exhibition of legs! I do not 
think I would be so prodigal of a dis- 
play of such thick ones, particularly if 
they were cased in Magenta stock- 
ings. Yes, I am wiser than the rest 
of the world. Wiser than Dante, 
and Shakespeare, and Tennyson per- 
hap3? Ah, by-the-by, that is the 
rub! Do Juliet, and Imogene, and 
Francesca of Rimini, and Fatima 
talk nonsense? If they do, I would 
rather have their nonsense than any 
other people’s sense, by a good bit. 
Yes, yes, after all I do believe they 
are pretty nearly right. Love must 
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be the one great bliss of this world, 
though I know nothing about it. 
I wonder what it feels like? Per- 
haps that great bliss will never 
come to me ; most likely not. I flever 
et saw the man who could arouse it. - 

id not I, though? I am not so 
sure of that. I may as well stick 
to truth, now I am alone. I wonder 
was Victor anything like Colonel 
Stamer? Oh, no—not a bit. Victor 
was light, and about six times as 
good-looking. Dear me, what an 
ass I am! And how disgracefully 
hungry the sea makes one. Good 
gracious! Why it is one o’clock, and 


shall not I catch it from old Piggy 


for being late.” 

Up she jumped on this re- 
flection, and took off herself, her 
cotton-gown, and her Pomeranian 
dog, at a pretty quick rate, with 
her thoughts divided between love 
in the abstract; and luncheon in 
the concrete, and followed at her de- 
parting by the admiring eyes, the 
utterly-approving gaze of a retired 
grocer and a brace of attorney’s 
clerks. 

Poor little Kate! she looked 
cheery and lighty-hearted enough 
now, one would say, and yet, but 
two years ago, she had vehemently 
protested, and firmly believed, that 
she never, never could feel happy 
again in this world ; it was nonsense 
to suppose that she could. That 
was in one of those brain-rending 
moments which one wonders after- 
wards, curiously, how one could live 
through, which one never could live 
through and be sane if a blessed 
numbness were not sent us to wrap 
our senses in, when she had pressed 
her warm, quivering lips, half shrink- 
ing from the clayey contact, but re- 
solute in despairing, detaining affec- 
tion, on her mother’s dead brow, 
whose cold would but feebly be com- 
ee to polar ice or statued marble. 

he had taken it as an insult, and 
spoken out angrily, in answer, when 
some pitying friend had hinted to 
her that part-agonizing, part-sooth- 
ing truth, that time = dull her 
anguish, would bring her comfort. 
“Comfort ?’ she said, scornfully, 
“comfort must be the result of for- 
getfulness,” and she did not want to 
forget. She would rather be miser- 
able for ever than that. And then, 
too, she had prayed more ardently 
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than she had eversupplicated any boon 
before, that she might die also. Sel- 
fish, cruel mortal! She would have 
dragged that lost one back out of 
those welcoming skyey gates if she 
had had the power. But God was 
more merciful. He took the poor, 
patient mother, very suffering, very 
world-weary, to himself, and gave 
her rest, and left the little daughter 
to toil, and moil, and weep for yet a 
little space—but a little one, before 
his messenger came to fetch her too. 
And the sun shone, and the birds 
sang, and the mignionette on Mrs. 
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Chester's grave sent up a sweet mes- 
sage from earth to heaven, from the 
resting-place of the dead woman’s 
tired body to the resting-place of the 
living woman’s satisfied soul; and 
before the crape on her dress had 
grown shabby, Kate had begun to 
laugh again very heartily, had begun 
to care whether her black gown fitted 
well or no, and would have shud- 
dered and trembled sorely if she had 
scen near her the mower with his 
scythe, whom she had invoked in the 
madness of her grief. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Everysopy at Pen Dyllas dined at 
one. That was one of the manners 
and customs of the place. Such an 
idea asa late dinner had never en- 
tered their primitive heads. Every- 
body was dining now, and what was 
more, almost everybody was dining 
on mutton, for does not the sheep 
seem to be, par excellence, the beast 
of Wales. In almost every house 
down Inkerman-terrace some self- 
sacrificing mother was sawing away 
at a neck, or a saddle, or a leg, try- 
ing to make it go satisfactorily the 
round of the ten children, and feast- 
ing on the cat’s bit herself. In 
Breadalbane House there was mut- 
ton too, and to judge by the smell, 
it seemed to have been walking up 
and down the stairs all the morning, 
and paying a good long visit to each 
of the bedrooms in turn. Whatever 
it had been doing with itself all 
morning, however, there is no doubt 
that at this particular moment I 
allude to it had just been set down 
on the parlour table by a damsel, 
re-eminent among women for the 
irtiness of her fingers, the dilapi- 
dation of her wardrobe, and the ex- 
ceeding Welshness of her tongue. 
Very slovenly and unappetizing did 
the banquet look, after the manner 
of lodging-houses, and the family 
were gathering round the table lan- 
guidly, ungreedily, for really the 
weather was too broiling for any 
viands, less etherial than ambrosia, 
and claret-cup, and the flies were a 
at deal hungrier, and ate a great 
eal more than the Christians. 
There were places and nasty dull 


pewter forks for five, but only four 


were at present in possession. At 
the bottom of this social board, with 
his back to the cut paper-adorned fire- 
ase anatomizing the late so-active 
Velsh leg, sat the Reverend Josiah 
Piggott, black-coated, clerical, flabby- 
faced. He was not a handsome man, 
certainly. I have seldom seen one 
less so ; but two or three very hand- 
some men might have been made 
out of him, for there was fleshy 
material enough in the vast acreage 
of his mild, pendulous cheeks, in the 
bone-work of his portentous hooked 
nose, for several very good-looking 
countenances, if theycould but be made 
up differently. Those who believed 
in the uncomfortable Pythagorean 
theory of the transmigration of souls 
were much impressed with the ide 
that the spirit of the Reveren 
Piggott had but recently evacuated 
the body of a well-fattened south- 
down. Even those who were scep- 
tical as to this notion could not fail 
to remark, that in the sound of Mr. 
P.’s speech there was an undeniable 
kinship to a ba-a. Opposite to 
him, employed in the distribution of 
the tly-haunted salad, sat Mrs. Josiah 
Piggott, the ee of his joys, who, 
report said, had once been a fair 
enough woman to look upon. She 
had rather gone out in the haggard 
and mahogany line now, a good deal 
run off her legs by the requirements 
»of her exacting old bell-wether, who, 
however, although his best friends 
could not deny that he nagged a good 
deal, was yet, in the main, as worth 
and benevolent, and harmless an old 
southdown as ever waddled along in 
fleecy unwieldiness, Now for the 
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sides of the table. On one side then, 
ruling over the potatoes, sat Mar- 
garet Chester, Kate’s elder by three 
or four years. An elegant looking 
young woman folks called her—a 
vague term of approbation, I always 
think—very fragile, and more lady- 
like than three-fourths of the well- 
bred women one might see in a 
country ball-room, with a figure 
whose exaggerated slenderness and 
the tenuity of the seventeen-inch 
wasp waist, were anything but un- 
graceful in a morning dress, but 
which displayed, very unmistak- 
ably, that want of development 
which is so grievous and so common 
a fault among English girls. How- 
ever, everyone to his taste. I have 
heard people say that Margaret’s 
figure was more refined than Kate's. 
To continue, Miss Chester was gifted 
with that sort of nice-lookingness, 
arising principally from a good nose, 
and a rather clear, unmixed-looking 
colour which approaches very. near 
the boundary line of prettiness, and 
sometimes passes over it. Vis-d-vis 
to her, with his young soul absorbed 
in helping himself to cauliflower, 
sat Blount Chester—a long-legged, 
thoroughbred-looking hobbledehoy, 
ridiculously like Kate, only with an 
expression of even more utter bliss 
and jubilation, in the very fact of 
animal existence, than hers on his 
jolly wide mouth, which seemed to 
ave made itself yet wider by chronic 
laughter. 

Dear ma,” bleated the Reverend 
Piggott (Mrs. Piggott was not his 
ra. ae but his wife, but he called 
her “ Dear ma,” by reason of their 
joint right of proprietorship in a 
precocious young gentleman of four- 
teen, at present honouring one of 
England’s public schools with his 
company). “Dear ma, shall I give 
you a little bit of this mutton? I 
am afraid it does not look very nice, 
though i bought it myself. Now, 
my dear love ; I'll tell you what I 
did. I went down to the market, 
and I made the man cut it off be- 
fore me himself ; and I told him my 
name, and I told him to send it up 
to Breadalbane House; but I am 
sure, dear ma, that this is not the 
same one that I chose: it is not 
nearly so fat. These en oe le 
here are so dishonest. Which day 
was it that I walked all the way 
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down to the market ? Don’t you re- 
member, my love; it was that day 
that I was so terribly giddy going up 
to bed.” 

Whether it was the leg of Mr. 
Piggott’s choice or another, Mrs, 
Piggott signified her intention of 
partaking of it; the other two did 
the same, so that for some little 
time he, with those plump dump- 
ling hands of his, had to continue 
his cannibal occupation of dissecting 
a brother’s limb. 

“ My love,” lie began again, when 
his duties were ended, “do you 
think I could eat a little bit of mut- 
ton? I am afraid I am not very 
hungry. My head is not very well,” 
and he patted the sandy brown hair 
that scantly covered his eminently 
respectable pate compassionately. 
“T have been a good deal worried 
all morning writing business letters, 
and I wanted you very much, dear 
ma, to consult you about Mrs. Bar- 
ton’s business. I called for you all 
over the house, but I could not find 
you anywhere. It tired me a good 
deal, but it did not matter much,” 
he said, with flabby plaintiveness. 

““Tndeed, love, tom very sorry,” 
said Mrs. Piggott, penitent, yet 
cheery ; “but I assure you I was 
only away ten minutes on the shore 
with Maggie. That was all Pappy, 
indeed.” 

“* Been to bathe?” asked Margaret 
rapidly, and with much presence of 
mind, bent on stemming the current 
of Mr. Piggott’s laments, across the 
table to Blount, who was grinning 
covertly at his revered relative. 

“Rather,” said Blount, expres- 
sively ; “ why [ swam round right in 
front of the ladies’ bathing-place. 
I thought — be sure to see me, 
so I kicked up my heels, and made 
no end of a splashing, in hopes you’d 
think I was drowning.” 

‘** You're an amiable boy, I don’t 
think,” said Maggie, with a loving 
smile. (I do not know why his 
sisters adored that young scamp so.) 
“ But I did not once think of you as 
it happened.” 

“Did not you?’ What a sell! I 
say, I never saw such a set of blokes 
as they are here ; they cannot swim 
a stroke—one of them. By-the-by, 
what’s become of Kitty, the flower 
of Dumblane.” 


“Don’t know,” said Miss Chester, 
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indifferently (they were not a family 
that made much fuss about one 
another); “she went out after break- 
fast with a book, and Tip went with 
her, so I do not suppose she can 
have come to any grief.” 

“Perhaps she has hooked it with 
that red-headed youth she admired 
so much yesterday, or perhaps the 
tide has washed her away,” said 
Blount, without emotion at the idea 
of either catastrophe. “Well, if 
she prefers dining off cold tallow it 
is her look-out, not mine.” 

A few more Jbleats, a few more 
words, a few more mouthfuls of mut- 
ton, and then a running up stairs 
was heard, and a young person in 
a blue cotton gown came quickly in, 
rather flushed, very hot, and a little 
bit cross in consequence. 

“My love,” was Mr. P.’s meekly 
hortatory greeting, “I wish you 
would manage to-be in in proper time 
of a day; you know, love, how 
much I like punctuality and order, 
and that I do not allow any irre- 
gularity in my house. Do you hear, 
my love? Don’t let it occur again.” 

“Oh, come, shut up !” replied his 
dutiful niece, in a stage whisper ; and 
aloud, she remarked to the clock, 
shaking a small fist at it as she passed 
to her seat. “Bother you, you old 
ticker ; you are always getting me 
intoscrapes. I wish I had a sundial, 
or was one, and then, I suppose, I 
should feel what’s o’clock. Oh, no 
more of that mutton stuff, please, for 
goodness sake ; it will only stick in 
my throat.” 

Poor Mr. Piggott collapsed, silenced 
by the anathemas obliquely launched 
at him. Never from his partner’s 
meek lips did he hear such rough 

ch. And, then, having discharged 
the little darts of. her ill-humour, 


Kate sank back into amiability ; tried, 
fruitlessly, with warm white fingers 


to pat into tidiness and smoothness 
the hopelessly erratic locks of her 
dead-leaf hair, and telegraphed across 
the table to the sympathetic and res- 
ponsive Blount, a “move” intended 
to be very ugly and witheringly deri- 
sive of "her unconscious adversary. 
And then the father of the flock’ 
lifted up his voice, and ba-a-ed as 
follows :— 

“My dear loves, is not this the day 
that our kind friends, Sir Guy and 
Lady Stamer, invited us to dine with 
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them? I hope, dear Mamsey, that 
you kept the note, that there may be 
no mnistake.” 

“ Yes, love,” responded the female 
Piggott ; “it is the day. By-the-by, 
git's which of you is coming with 
us ” 

“Maggie,” said Kate. 

“ Kate,” said Maggie ; both very 
promptly. 

“Of course you will go,” said 
Maggie. 

She was looked upon by her friends, 
and the public in camel, as a passing 
lively, light-hearted individual, for 
after all, what do one’s friends, or the 

ublic either, know about one; but, 
in private, she was much given to fits 
of despondency, when reflecting on 
the dealings of Kate with herself, and 
indeed heretofore, she had not been 
very lucky. 

“Of course you will go; you are 
one of those people whom fortune 
always favours. You always get 
everything you want.” 

“Get everything I want?” said 
Kate, in a high key of surprise and 
indignation, “I do not know what 
you mean. Why, if I got everything 

wanted, do you suppose I should 
be sitting here now, munching cold 
mutton, or have this horrid old blue 
rag on? ‘Not exactly.” 

They both wanted to go horribly, 
and yet Kate was accustomed to vow 
that she loathed dinner parties. Oh, 
women, young women especially, what 
odd birds ye are! 

“Tl tell you what you shall do 
girls,” suggested Blount, “draw lots, 
and I'll hold them for you. I'll hold 
them quite fair. I'll take my oath I 
will. You knowI do not care two 
pence which of you comes.” 

But Kate would not consent. She 
longed with such surprising intensity, 
surprising even to bana for this 
trifling pleasure, that she could not 
bear to risk it on such a ticklish 
chance, and besides she was always 
unlucky with lots. Low within her 
soul she marvelled why Margaret 
could not give up to her without 
saying any more about it. What 
could it be to her? and she felt 
almost spiteful towards the sister who 
would thus stand in her light. Some- 
how she could not éat any more of 
her fast tallowing mutton, after that 
question was mooted, and her heart 
beat foolishly against its blue cotton 
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covering. “Oh dear, oh dear, what 
should she do if she should be left 
at home to-night, a /a Cinderella, in 
these nasty, stuffy lodgings, with no- 
thing to do but to picture to herself 
Margaret, sitting listening, pleased, 
animated, flattered, to a certain deep 
man’s voice, in whose tones she, poor 
fool, was beginning to find an odd 
sort of magic, of power to chase away 
all pain, and to evoke such great, 
such utter bliss, as she had not begun 
to taste till now, such as she began 
now thirstily to long to take deep 
satisfying draughts of. How sur- 
prisingly bitter it was to imagine 
Margaret by her jokes, and little 
pot fast speeches, calling up 
aughter and amusement into a cer- 
tain dark strong face, which had 
begun of late to look into the still 
private places of her soul, as no man’s 
face had ever looked before. Even 
if Margaret did not snare the fancy of 
the owner of that face (as it was 
sadly possible she might), yet, at all 
events, she would have the privilege 
of being quite near him, of hearing 
him talk to other people ; would have 
her fortunate fingers prisoned for one 
sweet second in his broad, sinewy 
hand. Oh dear, oh dear! it made 
her hot and cold in a minute to think 
of it, and she pushed away her plate, 
and drummed a dreary little tune on 
the table with her fingers, to let off 
some small portion of her unpleasant 
silly excitement. Then came comfort 
in a most unwonted, unlooked for 
form, the voice of Mr. Piggott, who 
spoke slowly (for his utterance was 
always rather impeded by the‘fact of 
his tongue being a size or so too large 
for his mouth) as follows :— 

“Do you know, my love, I have 
been thinking that if you could make 
an excuse for me to our kind friends, 
that perhaps it really would be better 
for me to stay at home. You know, 
dear ma, I’m not very fond of the 
night air, and I think the jolting of 
the carriage would not do my head 
any good. So, if you please, my love, 
I think you shall go without me, and 
if I feel well enough,.you know I can 
take a little stroll along the shore 
this evening, if I take my time and do 
not hurry myself too much. Don’t 
you think so, my dear love ?” 

“ Yes, love, I daresay you could.” 

“ May your shadow never be less,” 
said Maggie, with a pretence at speak- 
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ing sotto voce ; not caring very much 
whether she were heard or not. 
“There’s no neéd for drawing lots 
now, Blount, old boy, because we can 
both go, though, indeed,” she added, 
when a recollection of how Kate 
enerally behaved to her, came over 
er, “I’m sureI do not know why I 
congratulate myself upon that, be- 
cause the chances are a thousand to 
one, that, as usual, no one will take 
the slightest notice of me. I sup- 
pose I shall do gooseberry all evening 
to you, Kate, according to custom. 
Bah! How sick I am of it !” and she 
made a face as of one who had just 
taken a jorum of cough mixture, 

“Bosh !” said Kate briefiy, but for 
all that Miss Kate was as much re- 
lieved as if she had been reprieved 
from hanging, and in the satisfaction 
of her soul, could not help smiling 
broadly, showing the dear little dim- 
ples in her white cheeks ; foolish, as 
it was, to be so glad about such a 
trifle. 

“T suppose the Colonel will be 
there,” remarked Blount, medita- 
tively. “I'd give something to be as 
strong as that fellow is. Why he is 
about as broad as this room, and as 
hard as nails. If you could but see 
the muscle on his back,” he said, 
rapturously, turning to his sisters. 

_“* Not very likely,” laughed Mag- 


gie. 
“ Well, I hope not, I’m sure, but it 


really is tremendous. Now 


I call 

that something like.” 

“He has got an ugly face enough,” 
said Maggie, disparagingly. 

“Middling for that,” answered 
Blount, “I’ve seen a good man 
better, and a omy many worse. { 
suppose he will be there, won’t he ?” 
and then, as if a new thought had 
dawned on him, the unfeeling young 
person went on, with much delight. 
“Why, of course I know now what 
you wanted to go there so desperatel 
for, Kitty. What a fool I am! i 
could not imagine what you were in 
such a state about it for.” And then 
he nudged Margaret secretly (saying 
nothing), to observe the fact, ve 
evident, though she was sitting wit 
her back to the light, that Kate had 
suddenly undergone an unbecomin 
metamorphosis ; being transforme 
from an unpainted gate lily, into 
“the gaudiest of gaudy peonies. She 
was made to look almost plain, by the 
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too generally diffused, too intense 
flush. It was one of the small family 
cruelties practised among the Ches- 
ters, scrupulously to take notice of 
and point out each others foolish 
causeless blushes. 

“T am not blushing, Blount,” asse- 
verated the poor peony, unwisely, it is 
to be hoped, for the sake of her vera- 
city, that she believed what she 


said. 

“ Blushing ?” said that young inqui- 
sitor, with an air of surprise and 
interest. “Oh, dear, no! What 
made you think so? Who said you 
were 1” 

Then Kate rose up in her redness, 
and half ashamed, half vexed, and 
rt half diverted (if there can be three 

alves in any whole), she ran round 
the table, and sprang upon him, soft- 
handed, boxed his ears, then fled out 
of the room quicker than the mild 
avencular reproof could follow her. 

And how did this little she-donkey 
spend most of the glorious June after- 
noon? Why, in trying which amongst 
her poor little assortment of head- 
gears and bracelets and brooches 
made her by their aid seem most 
comely. This would be a happy 
evening, she felt sure. She did not 
know why she thought so, but she 
knew it would, and so she would do 
her best to foil nature, and in spite of 
cocknose and all other defects, would 
shine lovely to-night, in one pair of 
eyes, that ought to have terrified her, 
by the way in which, absent or pre- 


How I hate shams! And conse- 
quently, by correct logical deductions 
from my premises to my conclusions, 
how I hate Llyn Castle. For is not 
it a sham of shams? And it is the 
more to blame, because it ought to 
be, and might be such a delectable 
place. Nestling on the woody hill 
side, looking over the leafy crown of 
its own spreading sycamores and 
beeches, out on the wide dark sea. 
Instead of which, it is a positive eye- 
sore ; at least tomy fancy. A pseudo, 
castle, with mock Brummagem 
towers, rising one above another, on 
the well-timbered crag adorned 
slope. Ivy, that kind garment which 
beautifies the ugliest wearer, had 
done its best for the wretched little 
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sent, they now pursued and persist- 
ently .looked away her girl’s soul. 
Of course she did not care much about 
the owner of those eyes ; she remarked 
parenthetically to herself ; they were 
nothing to her, but still he, to whom 
they appertained, was a person whom 
one might naturally and harmlessly 
desire to please. And so she figured 
before the glass; looked at herself 
frontways, sideways, backways ; rub- 
bed her cheeks to see whether she 
looked better red or white, and finally 
came down adorned (the unconscious 
little dolt) as a flower-jilletted victim, 
to be offered to one of the coarse 
bloody rulers of Olympus, in the old 
Pagan times. 

“My dear loves,” was the substance 
of Mr. P.’s last ba-a, as they pre- 
pared to cram themselves into the fly. 
“Be sure you put on your cloaks, all 
of you, and fasten them well round 
your throats. You young people do 
not know how dangerous the night 
air is. As for you, dear ma, you must 
ey promise me to put your 
100d over your head, when you come 
out of those hot rdoms into the cold 
night air. Indeed, dearlove, I cannot 
let you go unless you promise me this 
faithfully. And be sure you come 
back in good time or I shal] be gettin 
very uneasy about you all. And t 
hope you will all enjoy yourselves, 


‘my dear loves, and be sure and make 


proper excuses to our kind friends for 
me, and goodbye, my dear loves. 


pinchbeck imitation of feudal gran- 
deur, waenping round it a wide, 
thick mantle, of dark green leaves, 
which grew wider and thicker every 
year. Inside, the house is not nearly 
so objectionable, as one would have 
supposed in one’s just indignation, at 
its nasty, humbugging exterior, and 
on this June evening, one would have 
said that there was not much fault 
to be found with the dining-room in 
particular towards half-past seven 
o'clock.- It looked comfort and 
luxury’s self. Windows wide open ; 
air flowing through them, coolly and 
revivingly, from the “flowering 
squares’ of the garden outside. The 
ettigies of many dead Stamers ; some 
who did evil in their day ; some who 
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did well, looked down, smiling gra- 


ciously, most of them, in their im- b 


movable serenity, from the well- 
covered walls, ies clad in such 
easy flowing loose robes, that one 
wonders by what matchless inge- 
nuity they got them to stick on at. 
all; gifted all of them with those 
snowy, taper, impossible hands’ and 
arms, which Sir Peter Lely bestows 
so lavishly on all the subjects of his 
pencil. hose calm picture eyes 
were looking down now, on such a 
scene as they once, no doubt often 
took part in ; a cheery scene enough, 
though common as common could be; 
a party of English men and English 
women, dining together sociable, and 
hungry; refreshing themselves with 
pleasant food, and enet drinks, 
and pleasant chat, after the fatigues 
of the long hot day. How nice and 
inviting the table did look, to be 
sure, draped with snowy, well bleach- 
ed linen, shining with much well 
peraned plate, and with lots of 

right hued, delicate china, beauti- 
ful to the eye, with great piled up 
clusters of bloomy purple grapes, 


with pyramids of peaches and nec- 
tarines, and having at intervals, all 
down its length, big silver vases, 
rough with sculptured figures, per- 


fuming all the air with their heaven- 
ly load of roses, some crimson glow- 
ing, some passion-pale, of slender, 
feathery, hot-house ferns, and cool 
damp moss. How delightfully dif- 
ferent to the dinner table at Breadal- 
bane House, whose sole adornment 
was the tumbledown cruet-stand, 
that never had anything init. And 
then the servants, so numerous, so 
velvet-footed, so attentive. How 
different to Jane of the dirty fingers, 
whose stays, at the least exertion on 
the part of their wearer, creaked so 
distressingly. The Stamers were one 
of the hundred thousand British 
families, who habitually live in 
clover, and make no more account of 
it than if it was mouldy hay; are not 
conscious indeed that it is clover, 
having been born and brought up in 
it. There, at half-past seven, this 
June evening, was sitting Sir Gu 

Stamer, bald-headed, beaky, good- 
natured ; and there, too, was sd 
Stamer, bald-headed, beaky,  ill- 
natured; and there were the two 
Miss Stamers, beaky too, neither ill- 
natured nor good-natured; not bad 
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sort of young women in the main, 
ut, being London girls themselves, 
rather apt to look down with super- 
cilious pity and oppressive condescen- 
sion on those dark ones, who led a 
benighted cabbage existence in the 
country all the year round. And 
there too was Guy Stamer, Esq., Sir 
Guy’s hopeful son and heir, a 
also, for when beaks get into a family 
they generally run pretty nearly 
through it; good-natured, foolish, 
and horsey, and by him was sittin 

Kate Chester, with the expression 0’ 

a small female martyr, and rather a 
sulky female martyr, on her highly 
discontented little features. Not a 
bit was she enjoying the luxurious 
room, or the well-served dainty meatg, 
sv decidedly superior to the hugger- 
mugger style in which she had been 
living lately. So utterly displeased 
with her position, as to . incapable 
of enjoying anything. Everybody 


.else appeared so well satisfied, so 


calmly appreciatory of their dinner, 
each one so perfectly undesirous of 
changing places with any one else. 
Ail but her. As for Blount, he was 
evidently quite in hiselement. That 
was a comfort, at all events, dear old 
fellow! He had got, for his share 
of the spoil, the second Miss Stamer, 
and had actually succeeded in warm- 
ing that young lady up into a poor 
imitation of animation. In the in- 
tervals of the general hum of voices, 
she caught sometimes his jolly, 
cheery, young tones, talking pleasant, 
foolish nonsense, and Miss Augusta’s 
faint, high-bred laugh approving 
him. And then, oh, cruel Fate! just 
over the way, as opposite as opposite 
could be, was sitting Colonel Dare 
Stamer, Sir Guy’s troublesome 
younger son, an individual as unlike 
the rest of his family as could pos- 
sibly be. To hisshare the lucky Mar- 
garet had fallen, by some mistake as to 
ages, and there he was, talking away - 
to her, with that appearance of deep 
devotion and attention, which he 
always made a habit of displaying 
towards his next door neighbour, 
however little he might care about 
her ; talking away rapidly and easilg, 
not exactly in a whisper, but what 
fulfilled all the purposes of a whisper, 
in that nobody could catch a syllable 
of his remarks, save the person to 
whom they were addressed. How 
different to Kate’s neighbour. Every 
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one at table (had they thought it 
worth while to listen) could have 
heard every word of his speeches, 
and such stupid things as he said too ; 
such uninteresting subjects, and no- 
thing new about them either. How 
wrapped up Colonel Stamer did seem, 
in making himself agreeable to Mar- 
— “What can have come to 

im? Why, he has positively not 
looked across at me once though he 
is only just opposite.’ And then, 
while trying to persuade herself that 
the hotness of her soup was the rea- 
son why she found such difficulty in 
swallowing it, Kate made an inter- 
esting discovery, and this discovery 
was, how intensely, how acutely plea- 
sant it had become to her to be looked 
at, by this stranger, whose name, heard 
three weeks chen, would have 
awakened no ideas whatever in her 
mind. And then, while the servants 
were handing round the side dishes, 
and she was constrained to say “ No, 
thank you,” every minute, there was 
revealed to her, within her soul, a 
bottomless depth, a wild, mad, reck- 
less fervour of earthly passion, which 
bid fair to blast all the life that lay 
before her; which had begun its 
blasting work already, withering up 
all her little innocent joys, with the 
furnace breath of its fiery flame ; 
taking the sap out of her girl's plea- 
sures, and making them like the dry 
twigs on a tree, whose principle of 
life is extinct. That muddy, polluted 
flood of earthly love (for is not all 
earthly love, even that of the purest 
woman, polluted with the taint of 
mortality ?) had, withits bitter waters, 
swallowed up and choked the spring 
of higher, better love, which might 
have refreshed and watered her soul 
for the garden of God. Oh, idiot !— 
to make so losing a bargain with this 
dull, passing world. And what sort 
of man =e who this day had been 
so lavishly gifted with a great dower 
of new-born, uncalculating passion ? 
Did he deserve the rich present, or 
was Kate casting her soul’s costly 
pearls before swine? Thisishe. A 
man with just such a face as one often 
gees among human creatures, endowed 
withan cilieney degree of intellectual 
powers—of the two, perhaps, leaning 
to the side of superior intelligence, 
and with the form of one of the 
fabled sons of earth and heaven ; one 
of that iron-handed, mighty-limbed 
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family of rebels, the Titans ; an ugly, 
magnificent-looking man. Those are 
the words that exactly describe him. 
Arms hard and firm, and tough as 
bent leather ; with the muscle well 
developed in many a boxing match, 
on many a cricket field, rising in 
sinewy cords ; such armsas one could 
imagine those were with which Sam- 
son embraced the pillars in a giant 
gripe, when he bowed himself to the 
accomplishment of his last great task ; 
a chest which, by its depth and vast- 
ness, always excited the astonishment 
andadmiration of his tailor every time 
he made a suit of clothes for him ; and 
a great columner throat, guarded like 
the trunk of an oak. A splendid 
physical conformation certainly. Ido 
not know why it is, but one seldom 
finds a very lofty, very noble, or very 
holy mind inhabiting such a dark- 
haired head, rich in thick-growing, 
deep-brown, locks, regulation cut; a 
head rather apt at towering stately 
over the heads of other men; pent- 
house brows that had been seen to 
scowl ; dwelling under them, in their 
shadow, luminous dark eyes, eyes 
that could look very angry or very 
tender, but which ordinarily only 
looked rather lazily amused at things 
in general, seen through the eyeglass 
stuck into one of them ; harsh, swart 
features, with the marks of the world’s 
wear and tear upon them, brightened 
by the light refiected from a happier 
region, aud a great, soft, black-brown 
moustache, drooping silkily. Somuch 
for what all men could see and judge 
of about him, for his outside. Now 
for the stuff he was made of inside, 
which it required more intimate 
knowledge to give an opinion of. Not 
a good man at all. A bad man, if 
tried by a high standard; that stand- 
ard we shall all be tried by at last ; 
measured and weighed by the world’s 
weights and measures, a good fellow 
enough. Oh, the immeasurable dis- 
tance between a good man and a good 
fellow. A dissipated, .self-indulgent 
man, like all the other men in his set. 
One who walked along life’s pathway 
with his eyes glued to the crumblin 

dust-heaps of the earth, instead o 

raised in glad expectancy, and awed 
contemplation to those skyey cham- 
bers, built all of pure, untarnished 
gold, which are waiting for us, above 
the sun and the moon .and the stars. 
He might hug himself with the sa- 
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tisfactory reflection that, during the 
six lustres of his existence, he had not 
done one atom of good to any human 
being, but, on the contrary, had done 
a good deal of harm ; had broken one 
or two extra brittle woman-hearts ; 
had dangerously cracked several 
others ; all without much compunc- 
tion. ‘‘ Women,” he used to say in 
his club (where he was listened to 
with the respect due to much experi- 
mental knowledge)—“ women were 
fair game ;” “and game very easil 

winged too,” he sometimes subjoined. 
And yet, in his soul he kept a higher 
standard, by which he measured just 
three or four of his female acquaint- 
ance, and found them of not deficient 
stature, but he was as utterly unable 
rightly to estimate the worth of that 
best of God’s creatures, a good wo- 
man, as a mole would be to descant 
on the radiance of the sun. That 
line might be well applied to him— 


** Bid the hoarse chough becroak the moon.” 


He had enjoyed more than he would 
have cared to confess, making “ les 
yeux doux” at this little stranger 
maiden, whom fortune had sent to 
lessen the intense bore of vegetat- 
ing in this dullest of dull holes, and 
for six weeks, as his affairs made 
it otherwise highly convenient that 
he should. By her aid he had begun 
to think that he might scramble on to 
the end, without cutting his valuable 
throat. The soft luxuriance of Kate's 
irregular style of beauty (for after all, 
beauty of some kind or other she 
must have had) enthralled his senses 
a little. She pleased his sated taste 
more than he could have believed 
possible. And then she used to say 
such pleasant, fresh, diverting things 
that she quite stimulated his jaded 
fancy. The point of view from which 
she looked at things wasso different to 
his, that it really made her rather an 
interesting study. Dare Stamer was 
not very much more conceited than 
men generally are. He knew he was 
tolerably successful certainly. High 
bred guardsman that he was, that 
ugly face of his did more execution 
than that of an Apollo Belvedere, if 
country bred, would have done. He 
had that thin coat of veneering, that 
much prizegl polish, only to ac- 
quired by habitually breathing the 
air of the upper ten thousand, and 
which holds its own, and carries the 
_ VOL, LXVI,—NQ, CCCXCIL. 
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day, with women, old and young, ex- 
perienced and inexperienced, against’ 
more solid qualities. - I have said that 
Colonel Stamer was not more con- 
ceited than the generality of men. 
but notwithstanding, he had am 
conviction (and in this case a correct 
one) that a very few more tender 
speeches, a very few more ardent 
ae on his part would anake Kate 
hester desperately in love with 
him. It would be excessively plea- 
sant, certainly, to have her desperately 
in love with him. Dear little thing ! 
He had more than half a mind to say 
the two or three more tender speeches ; 
to gaze the two or three more ardent 
gazes, that would have the effect of 
making her so. It would be well 
worth the expenditure of a good dealof 
time and trouble to have those great, 
unusual looking eyes droop under 
their white lids, guiltily for him and 
him only. He had caught himself 
before now reflecting what a singu- 
larly delightful sensation it would 
be to have those warm white arms 
flung round his neck. But then, on 
the other hand, Dare somehow felt 
mistily that this girl was not exactly 
like other girls. If this girl did love, 
it would be no trifle with her. There 
were wells of undeveloped passion in 
that young soul, whose depths his 
plumbline could not fathom. She 
(he felt sure) was one of those who 
would think the world well lost for 
love ; would, if put to it, do anything 
desperate, nor count the cost. And, 
so a good fit came over him, and he 
resolved to spare her. It was not his 
way, but he would do it this once. 
“Tf he could,” a man more diffident 
of himself would have ‘added but his 
own ability to do anything, or for- 
bear anything, was what Dare Sta- 
mer never doubted. He would let 
her qtlite alone ; leave her growing 
on her stalk, dear little fresh lily, 
till some lucky man should come b 
and gather her, and wear her with 
joy and pride, esteeming her the 
fairest flower that ever grew in the 
world’s wide garden. As for him, he 
was ‘too poor to indulge in such a 
sweet Iuxury, besides other reasons. 
And so, with his good fit hot upon 
him, this self-denying hero tried to 
content himself with doing his best to 
make a fool of Margaret, nor looked 
once across at the little fresh lily he 
had renounced. And yet; theme he 
10 
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did not look once, he knew, and felt 
with an odd sort of thrill, which he 
had not indulged in for over ten years, 
exactly what aspect she wore as she 
sat there. 

“ Gowned in pure white, that fitted 
to the shape,” Soft fleshed, soft eyed, 
a doleful feeling, unconscious little 
syren, with one “heavy folded rose ” 
stuck in by the artist-hand of love, 
amongst the burnished twists of her 
rich hair. He knew that the reason 
why it nestled there solitary was be- 
cause he had one day uttered a chance 
condemnation of wreaths. Kate.was 

infully conscious also, in her guilty, 
Fittle soul, of having been actuated. by 
this reason, and felt now intensely 
angry with and ashamed of herself 
for having let a thought of what this 
fickle, indifferent, fine gentleman’s 
opinion would be, influence her in 
what regarded her toilet, or anything 
else about her. She felt mightily in- 
clined to tug the great yellowy- white 
creamy rose, the innocent offender, by 
main force, out of her head ; tear it 
to pieces viciously, and scatter its 
petals to the four winds of heaven, or 
else to lay down her head on the 
tablecloth, and burst out crying, or 
perhaps combine all advantages, and 
do both. “And so the swift minutes 
flew by, and added their little quota 
to the great whole of that gigantic, 
ever-growing monster, the past, and 
Dare Stamer ate his dinner, and en- 
joyed it pretty well; not quite so 
much as usual, perhaps, and Kate ate 
nothing, and Soot up her dreary, 
stealthy watch on her v8-d-vis. 

“ How pleased and flattered Maggie 
does look, to be sure,” thought the 
sore-hearted one, enviously. “Oh, if 
she could but know how unbecoming 


Ir seems a stupid hackneyed sort of 
thing to say, a thing whose point 
by much wear is worn out, a thing 
which everybody says, and, con- 
sequently, which it is below my dig- 
nity to say, that the half hour after 
dinner, when ladies, according ,to 
English manners, are left to them- 
selves, is not an enjoyable period, 
but though it is hackneyed, it is 
true, at least I ‘fancy so, from what 
I can gather. To see the evil in its 


worst shape read Corinne’s account 
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it is to laugh so wide as that ; ear to 
ear, positively. I wonder what ex- 
cellent joke that was. Not worth 
hearing, no doubt. Oh, if Maggie 
could but see how flushed and hot 
her face is. She is not looking a bit 
well; that is a comfort, at all events. 
Oh dear, oh dear! How spiteful I 
am growing. What has made me so 
odious ? What has poor Maggie done 
tome? I'd wonder, though, if I am 
looking as red as that,” and she took 
a covert peep at herself, in the back 
of a big spoon. Her face looked very 
long, certainly, drawn out on the con- 
vex surface, but it was as pale as 
“the naiad-like lily of the vale,” to 
whom Dare, in his thoughts, had 
likened her. And then Guy Stamer 
asked her, suddenly, whether she was 
fond of horses ; a sort of test or shib- 
boleth which he applied to all the 
young ladies of his acquaintance, and 
she had made answer tartly, that she 
knew little and cared less about them. 
Before Guy, the slow-witted, had had 
time to be very much astonished, 
Kate had grown suddenly penitent 
and terrified to find what a thorough 
vixen she was growing, and did her 
best to pay a decent amount of atten- 
tion to his well-meant bald utter- 
ances. Many desirable young ladies 
would have thought her a precious 
fool, for finding it a labour so to do; 
would have paid her gladly some- 
thing considerable for the chance of 
listening sprightly and attent to 
the equine, anecdotes of a good na- 
tured, few-brained jockey, heir to a 
rent-roll of a clear £15,000 perannum. 
But Kate was never, all through her 
few and evil days, a good hand at 
this sort of world’s arithmetic. 


of the after-dinner female seances at 
Lord Edgermont’s castle of dulness. 
It is certainly a true saying, when 
the members of the she society are 
very few, and know each other very 
slightly, and, moreover, have not the 
smallest desire to know each other 
any better. Such was the case in 
the drawing-room at Llyn Castle, this 
afore-mentioned evening, and the re- 
sult was stagnation. As for Lady 
Stamer, she could not keep awake 
after dinner for anything under a 
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prince of the blood. Self-indulgent, 
as worldly old women so often are, 
she cast her fat old person into an 
arm-chair, -and straightway fell 
asleep, like a rude old porpoise, as 
she was. The Miss Stamers did not 
go to sleep. They sat and fanned 
themselves, and made low-voiced re- 
marks, and asked their girl-visiters 
a catechism of low-voiced conde- 
scending questions. Did they like 
croquet ? Did they like lawn bil- 
liards? Many people liked lawn 
billiards better than croquet. Were 
they fond of bathing? Could they 
swim? Did they like Pen Dyllas ? 
It was a pleasant change for them, 
no doubt. Dialogues de haut en 
bas are difficult things to carry on 
for both interlocutors, particularly 
when one side feels indignantly that 
there is no reason why it should be 
de haut en bas. As for Kate, it 
was not much use condescending to 
her. She was so absent and self- 
absorbed as to be perfectly unaware 
whether she was being condescended 
to or not. It was a matter of the 
most utter indifference to her whether 


these aristocratic lean young ladies 


were civil to her or not. Oppressed 
with the heat, bitterly disappointed, 
and. heartsore about nothing, she 
leant one white elbow on the table, 
and dropped scant “yesses” and 
“noes” at haphazard among the Miss 
Stamers’ questions, and was as dull 
a companion as any little woman 
need be. It was a pity, for ‘it had 
a missish look not to be able to talk 
to ladies, and at any other time, in 
any other person, Kate would have 
animadverted upon it pretty severely 
with her sharp little tongue. Mar- 
ret was much better behaved. 
ature had presented her with a set 
of manners as nicely made as if they 
had been fashioned in Mayfair, and 
she used them every day of her life, 
at least almost every day. She was 
mostly disposed to be affable and 
friendly to every man, woman, and 
child that came in her way. And so, 
now, she did her best to fill up the 
outlines of the Miss Stamers’ sketch 
ideas, to practice that hardest of all 
manufactures, making talk ; but it 
was rather too heavy a burden for 
one slender pair of shoulders. There 
really got at last to be nothing more 
to say on the subject of croquet, or 
of bathing either, and poor Miss 
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Chester began to cast reproachful 
glances at her lazy sister. And then, 
at last, at last, at long last, after two 
or three false alarms, as of tea and 
coffee coming in, the few gentlemen 
did make their welcome appearance, 
welcome “as flowers in May.” Now 
there happened to be close to Kate a 
vacant chair—a roomy, comfortable 
chair, made for a person to sit and 
chat confidentially in—and it was 
rather turned towardsher. She kept 
her eyes cast down resolutely, for 
she knew that there would be such 
dumb invitation in them if they 
were to be raised. But though not 
seeing, she could feel that a two- 
legged black thing had noticed the 
desirability of the situation, and was 
hastening to it. Kate might have 
known by that haste that it was not 
Dare. He would not have hurried 
himself to save his own or his best 
friend’s life. Not till the two- 
legged thing was fairly seated, and 
close to her, did she lift up her eyes 
with a délicious, new-born shyness 
in them, and raised them to the 
beaky countenance (the “ eagle face” 
his admirers called it) of her late 
neighbour, Guy Stamer. 

“Do you sing, Miss Chester ?” 
asked, at the same moment, Dare, in 
that deep voice which made even 
silly things sound fine. ’ 

And he leaned broad-shouldered 
against the mantel]-piece, with a cup 
in his hand, and drank his tea, at 
least tried to do so as much as his 
moustache would let him, and looked 
down, full-eyed, on Margaret, and in- 


*dulged himself in one surreptitious 


glance at Kate. 

“A little,” said Margaret. (Wo- 
men always say “alittle.” I believe 
if Jenny Lind were asked whether 
she could sing, she would say “a 
little”) “Only to amuse myself, 
though ; never in public.” 

“Oh, but we are not public,” 
said Dare, with polite sopliistry, 
“and ’’pon my honour we are none 
of us good judges of music—what 
you call critical judges, so you need 
not be shy.” . 

re Thank ou,” said Margaret, 
laughing. “ You need not be uneasy; 
I do not feel at all shy, but I have 
not sung in any society but my own 
for six or seven years, and I am not 
going to begin age now.” 

“ How unkind of you,” said Colo- 

10 
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nel Stamer, languidly, looking at him- 
self in a pier-glass opposite, “and I 
am so awfully fond of music, too.” 
(He thought he knew “God Save 
the Queen,” when he heard it, but 
was not sure.) 

“ Why, you told me at dinner you 
didnot care two straws about it,” 
said Margaret, having detected him 
in a fib. 

“Did I?’ said he, glancing a 
second time at the pier-glass, and re- 
flecting that his hair wanted cutting. 
“Oh, I did not mean it. You should 
never believe a word I say. I al- 
ways mean exactly the reverse of 
a * say, I find it such a good 

an.” 

Then he moved slowly to the table, 
put down his cup, and hesitated— 


** Sighed and looked, sighed and looked, 
sighed and looked, and sighed again ;” 


but finally took the trouble of wheel- 
ing the smallest, lowest chair he 
could find close to Margaret, on the 
same principle, I suppose, which in- 
duced Beau Brumme! to drive through 
the streets of Brighton in the tiniest 
carriage he could procure, reposed 
himself thereon in lazy strength, and 
kept up, for the best part of an hour, 
one of those low-voiced conversations 
in ‘which foolish, trivial, mawkish 
things sound so much less foolish, less 
trivial, more sentimental than they 
would do, if spoken out in an honest 
loud voice in the ears of the world. 
And all the time he felt nothing but 
Kate, Kate, Kate all through his 
throbbing veins. As for the rest of 
the company, Sir Guy followed his 
lady wife’s example. After sitting 
very upright for five minutes, nod- 
ding, and bobbing, and recovering 
himself with a little start every time, 
he fell fast asleep, and his dreams 
were of mangel-wurzels and swedes. 
As for Blount, he industriously pur- 
sued his project of insinuating him- 
self further into the good graces of 
the fair Augusta, and succeeded so 
well that at night he carried off with 
him the prize of a rather frouzy, 
damaged rose-bud which that young 
lady had worn all evening on ,her 
virgin breast. And lastly, as for 
Kate. After receiying Guy, at his 
first coming with positive ferocity, 
she was now trying to dissuade her 
brows from curving into a frown 
every time he addressed her. He, 
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good soul, was, perhaps, a little 
dazzled with the light of the green 
eyes, and not being, at the best of 
times, quick at observation, was 
unconscious of her aversion, so she 
had just had a second attack of re- 
morse, melted by his forbearance and 
desire to be pleasant. He had sharp- 
ness enough to perceive that, his 
horsey talk would not do with her, 
so he exercised self-denial and laid 
it aside, and they began to under- 
stand each other better. They looked 
at the photographic albums of all 
the family, with their heads close 
together over them, and Kate tried 
very hard to be interested in hearing 
the names of countless people, stand- 
ing, sitting, and lounging in various 
attitudes of studied ugliness, not one 
of whom she had ever seen or heard 
of before. What a relief it was 
when the folding-doors at length 
opened slowly, and a stately form 
appeared in the aperture, whose 
utterance was such as one can fanc 
that Pythian voice which came fort 
from Delphi was. Only there was 
nothing ambiguous in this oracle. 
These were the words which the 
vates uttered loudly, solemnly—* Mrs. 
Piggott’s carriage.’ Oh, blessed 
sound! Not likely to be disobeyed. 
Signal to put off constraint and put 
on ease. Signal for Margaret to go 
home and peer into the glass, and 
marvel, with that unaffected self dis- 
trust and modesty which made her 
so lovable, why Fate had been so 
amiable to night. Signal for Blount 
to go home and put his damaged 
rose-bud in water, and take out his 
best studs, and lay down to such 
slumbers as only greyhound hobble- 
debhoys know of. Signal for Kate to 
go home and take off her unsuccess- 
ful little gauds, and lie awake, and 
see, all through the quiet hours that 
face, as she thought, 


‘Dark splendid, speaking wondrous 
things ;” 


drawn accurately on the sable canvass 
of night, to ponder on those rugged, 
swart features; on those deep set, 
maddening, averted eyes; to cry 
snugly, and privately, and long for 
the brief summer night to be half as 
short again. Truly, Colonel Stamer’s 
prudent maxim of “‘ Prevention bet- 
ter than cure” had come too late. 
“Well, that’s a relief,” said Miss 
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Stamer, getting up and yawning, as 
soon as the door had closed behind 
their guests; almost before it had 
closed. 

_*I thought they were never going. 
It is terribly difficult and fatiguing, 
my dear, to entertain those kind of 
people,” said Lady Stamer, having 
just awoke. “I never know what to 
say to them. One seems to have no 
subjects in common.” 

ust then, Dare came back from 
putting the Miss Chesters into their 
shabby fly, having been unable to 
resist the temptation of squeezing 
Kate’s little passive hand, and being 
just in the act of thinking that he 
hoped she had perceived it; his 
sister, Augusta, came to meet him, 
and made a sort of little mock bow 
to him. 

“T congratulate you, Dare,” she 
said, with a slight laugh. 

“What about?” said he, shortly, 
“on having spent the dullest evening 
of my life, and consequently not 
having it yet to spend.” 

“No, not on that,” she answered, 
“but on having managed so nicely 
to keep clear of that stupid little 
pale rustic. I caught the green eyes 
wandering lackadaisically after you 
once or twice.” 


“They are not bad-looking girls, 


» 


either of them,” said Miss Stamer, 
“only they have no style.” 

“That is what women always say 
of other women when they. cannot 
discover any other fault to find with 
them,” said Dare, sardonically. 

“The little one is certainly not 
bad-looking,” said Augusta, condes- 
cendingly, “at least she would not 
be, if it was not for that dreadful 
turn-up nose. That quite spoils 
her.” 

“ Dreadful !” said Guy, with good- 
natured indignation. “Why, 
think that little cock nose is the 
jolliest thing about her, and she is 
an awfully jolly little. thing alto- 
gether.” 

“She seemed so when she was 
talking to you, Guy,” said his sister, 
with a sneer. 

“Do not you know,” said Dare 
politely, and the black eyes flashed 
Celi. “that Augusta always 
makes a point of running down any 
girl who is younger and better look- 
ing than herself.” 

“You need not get into a rage, 


and be rude as usual,” said his sister, 
rather good-humouredly. “I was 
not aware that you would think it 
necessary to take up tl:e cudgels for 
the young lady, but come now,” she 
added, teasingly, “you must own 
that she is a ‘green-eyed monster.’ 
Confess that at least,’ and Miss 
Augusta appeared pleased with her 
own wit. 

“T do not know anything about 
her,” said Dare, with a scowl, “and 
do stop bothering, Augusta ; there’s 
no on of it when you begin nag- 
ging,” and Colonel Stamer stalked 
out of the room, in a vile temper his 
sisters said ; disgusted with himself, 
and infinitely more disgusted with 
his family. And he did not get into 
a much better temper even when he 
had endued himself with a gorgeous 
dressing gown, and had established 
himself pretty comfortably in the 
a with a cigar between his 
ips. 

“How spiteful old girls do get,” 
he mused (he alluded to his dear 
sisters), “and what a deuced idiot I 
was to imagine that that girl was so 
ready to jump down my throat that 
I must, for conscience sake, keep from 
saying half a syllable to her. Con- 
science indeed! J do anything for 
conscience sake! That is something 
new—conscience be hanged! What 
an utter fool I was to debar myself 
from the pleasure of a little quiet, 
harmless flirtation with ber, when 
she is the only creature fit to speak 
to in this abominable hole. By-the 
by, that sister of hers is not a bad 
sort of girl, and not bad-looking 
either ; but she is not to be com- 
pared to little Kate,” and his veins 
throbbed, as he thought about her, 
and a most sweet thrill passed lightly 
through his captive senses. 

“ Kate, Kate! Whata pretty little 
name it is! Darling little witch! I 
wonder what bedevilment there is 
about the child that I feel so besotted 
about her. I believe that little white 
country chit could do anything she 
pleased with me. Howsoft anddowny 
she is, like a kitten, only lam morally 
certain that she would never scratch.” 
(A pause. Puff, puff, puff ; smoking 
away vigorously.) “I hope I am not 
vetting spoony about little Kate. 

hat au not exactly do; but there 
is no chance of that. I leave that 
sort of thing to boys and old men. 
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Well, one thing is certain, I will not 
be such a fool again in a hurry, or 
throw away the good things Provid- 
ence puts in my way. If pretty wo- 
men will fall in love with me, why I 
cannot help it; it is my misfortune 
not my fault. She was hurt at my 


never going near her to night—I 
‘could see that. Dear little thing!—I 
will not gratify those venomous old 
maids again in the same way. I will 
take good care of that !” 

And then he fell a-thinking that 
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Kate was too pale, and how when next 
he should see her, he would do his best 
to bring the warm colour into those 
pure cheeks as he had succeeded in 
doing once or twice before, and been 
pleased with. the result. But when 
should he see her again? Well, if op- 
pomaie did not come of themselves 
1e would make them. About this 
time his cigar came to an end, so he 
finished it and his reflections to- 
gether. 


CHAPTER VI. 


“Wri, my dear loves,” said the 
benevolent ovine voice of the Rev. 
Piggott, next morning, as he came 
into the breakfast-room, slowly and 
carefully, after his manner, holding 
out a fat hand to each of his nieces, 
and presenting a vast expanse of bar- 
ren cheek, to each in turn, to kiss, 
he being meanwhile perfectly passive 
under the operation. “Well, my 
dear loves, and how did you enjoy 
ourselves last night? Very much 
i hope. I was very glad to hear you 
come back in such good time. I had 
— to bed, but I was not asleep. 


as I, dear Ma? I thought at first” 


that I would try and sit up till you 
came back, but then my loves, I 
thought I had really better not, or I 
should be so terribly tired and poorl 
to-day ; and I am very glad that t 
did not now, as I am not nearly so 
giddy to-day ; am I, Mamsey ?” 

“No love, i do not think you are,” 
said “ Mamsey,” cheerfully. 

How she knew heaven knows, for I 
do not. 

“T missed you very much, my 
old queen,” continued Mr. Piggott, 
lamentably ; “but you must stay 
with me all to-day; indeed you 
must, my dear love. { do not think 
I shall ever be able to spare you 
for so long again. But you.have not 
told me, my dear loves, how you 
enjoyed yourselves. How did you 
enjoy yourself my little maid?” he 
cabot turning to Kate, for whom, 
despite her impudence, he had rather 
a sneaking regard; and who was sit- 
ting with her empty plate before her, 
wan and listless, with a humped up 
ruffled sort of look, such as birds get 
in very cold weather. 

“Not at all, Mr. Piggott,” she 


said, emphatically. “It was horri- 
bly dull ; and I do not care if I never 
see one of those people again.” 

“ Hookey Walker!” remarked 
Blount, briefly. 

It was all the refutation he at- 
tempted, and it was ample. 

“Well, of course, you need not 
believe me if you do not like, Blount. 
I cannot help that, but it is perfectly 
true,” asseverated silly Kate, eagerly. ¢ 
“T do not.care; and, indeed, I would 
much rather not see one of them 
again.” 

“* Hookey Walker !” again remarked 
Blount, slowly and impressively. 

“Well,-indéed, I thought it was 
rather pleasant,” interposed Mar- 
garet, between the intervals of munch- 
ing her bread and butter; hungry, 
fresh-cheeked, and wholesomely plea- 
sing to the eye. 

“Of course you did,” said Blount ; 
“we all know that,” and he gave a 
knowing, highly diverted grin, which 

rin cut one insane passionate heart, 
ike as a knife would have done, mak- 
ing it ache and heave in bitter pain. 

“Why ?” asked Margaret, affecting 
ignorance, but at the same time look- 
ing a little conscious, a little pleased, 
and smiling to herself at one or two 
nice things that her thoughts said to 
her at the same time. 

“Do not pretend you do not know, 
you old humbug,” cried Blount, the 
tormentor in ordinary to his sisters. 
“ You know as wellasIdo. I should 
think he would be sure to come and 
call on you to-day,” he added, de- 
scending from the general to the par- 
ticular. .“‘ Should not you, Kate ?” 

“Oh, of course,” said Kate, with a 
smile that was so sickly, it was posi- 
tively at death's door. 
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‘What a shame it was, the way 
you cut out Kate last night,” pur- 
sued Blount, the young inquisitor. 
“ T thought the Colonel was her pro- 
perty. If I were you, Kitty, I would 
not speak to her again. I would 
not indeed;” and he patted Kitty’s 
shoulder in a benevolent, brotherly 
sort of way. 

She pulled her shoulder away 
sharply from.his hand,-but could not 
say a word, good or bad. . 

“Don’t tease her, there’s a good 
boy,” said Margaret, observing the 
héaving breast, and the sudden- 
flushed cheeks of her sister, and 
guessing, pretty correctly,.the cause 
of these phenomena. 

“Tease her!” replied Blount, with 
affected surprise. “What do you 
mean? I was only giving her a piece 
of advice,” 

His bump of sympathy for love 
woes was, as yet, very imperfectly 
developed, and he went on, in a tone 
of consolation and soothing, such as 
one would use to a child who had 
broken its doll. 

“Well she shall not be teased, 
poor little Kitty. She shall have a 
nice new lover, that she shall ; and 
he is a great ugly, black fellow, not 
worth crying about.” 

Here he made asecond effort to rub 
her down, thereby manifesting a more 
malignant cruelty than ever Master 
Thomas Torment was guilty of in his 
dealings with the flies. 

“ Do leave her alone, Blount,” said 
Margaret again. 

She was sorry for the poor little 
fool, though she was a little fool to 
imagine that that gay ugly Lothario 
had ever cared a rush about her. 

And then Kate surreptitiously 
dragged out a small pockethand- 
kerchief, and dried her wet eyes 
stealthily therewith, and then poked 
it back swiftly into her pocket, and 
trusted that nobody had seen the 
manceuvre. 

If people could but annihilate 
distance, and see through stone 
walls! For instance, if Dare now 
could have seen his little Kate 
mopping the heavy-lidded eyes, that 
he had been dreaming of all for his 
sake, ‘the hot blood would have 
rushed hotter and quicker still 
through his veins, and she would 
have finished out her fit of crying 
upon his broad breast—would have 
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had the last drops of that bitter 
shower dried up by the warmth of 
another shower of burning kisses 
unfelt before. But as not even a 
guardsman can annihilate space, or 
see through stone walls, nobody 
thought of interfering with the 
functions of Kate’s poor little — 
pockethandkerchief ; and Dare rea 
the Zimes sulkily meanwhile, and 
knew nothing about it. And then, 
Daddy Piggott, as he was familiarly. 
styled, spoke up opportunely ; for 
Master and the Misses Chester’s con- 
versation had come through Kate’s 
howling, as her sister would have ex- 
pressed it, to a rather untimely end. 

“And now, my dear loves, 1’ll tell 
you what I did after you were all 
gone last night. Well, dear ma, I 
must tell you that I took quite a long 
walk. I went down to the shore, 
andd sat on somestones, by thesea, for 
a very long time, and then I was afraid 
it was getting rather damp, so I went 
home again, and Mrs. Price sent me 
up my tea, but, to tell you the truth, 
my love, I am afraid I did not fancy 
it very much ; and indeed now, while 
I think of it, I must remind you, 
dear ma, to try and get us some dif- 
ferent tea, for I almost fancy that 
what we have had lately has dis- 
agreed with me. Will you try and 
remember, my dear love ?” 

“Yes, love,’ responded Mrs. P. 
pone She always said “Yes, 
ove.” I believe if he had said 


“ And now, my dear love, I think, if 
ou please, that we will cut off 


” 


our 
ead,” she would have said, «Ves, 
love,” as glibly as possible, 

What a grand day it was that 
day. I remember it as if it had been 
yoauene, I do not know why, but 

always fancy that the last day that 
will ever dawn upon this world—the 
day so emphatically called “ The Day 
of Judgment”—will be as to the 
aspect of outward things, just such a 
day. The sun poured out his radiance 
in full measure, flooding every object, 
sightly and unsightly alike; not 
beaming capriciously on one spot, and 
leaving another cold in the absence of 
his smile, as his sunship does some- 
times, but shining away, on all im- 
partially, as if he wished to show 
what he could do, in the way of 
shining, when he tried. And the sea 
sent in at the windows the sweetest 
of all her sweet messages, sweeter 
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than the song of her daughters, the 
Sirens, which even many-counselled 
homesick Odysseus dare not listen to, 
and this message was nothing but the 
plashing sound of many little restless 
‘waves. 


“ Giving a gentle kiss to every stone.” 


And all things on the*face of the 
green earth seemed to be forestalling 
the appearance they shall wear, 


* “When the old world passeth away, and 
the new world taketh its place.” 


How is it that on such a day, dressed 
-in the brave attire of its high noon, 


“The bridal of the earth and sky,” 


there falls on the spirit of the hap- 
piest among us (the ledst sad among 
us, I should say), a tender melan- 
choly, which we would not willingly 
have away? Is it because we know 


“That there has passed away a glory 
from the earth?” 


Is it some slight reminiscence, some 
torn shred of our original whole gar- 
ment of innocence, when—oh, thought 
hardly to be compassed now—when 
we had done no evil? Is it some 
shadowy remembrance, some faint re- 
collection, not quite lost in its transit 
through all the generations of articu- 
late men of that time in the earth’s 
rose-hued prime, when, perfect souls, 
in perfect bodies, we A yelt in the 
garden of God’s own planting, in a 
state of utter, soon forfeited bliss, 
before there had been any need of 


“The sound about us dropping coldly, 
purely, of spirits’ tears.” 


A bliss, too, unrent by the struggles 
and rack of that most sweet torture, 
earthly passion. Perhaps it is, that 
on such a day we feel more strongly 
those dim intimations, those vague 
conceptions, which even natural reli- 
gion affords us, of a far country, of 
whose geography we know nothing ; 
where, if it can but attain to it, 
the soul shall régain her pristine 
freedom and more than her pristine 
beauty ; divorced, at last, from her 
unequal marriage with this present 
clayey, corrupting body, so soon to 
become 


“A heap, to make men tremble who 
never weep,” 

over whose threshold, Sin and Death, 

that foul mother and foul child, are 
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werless to set their grim feet. Per- 
aps our melancholy arises from the 
feeling of how indistinct and distant 
those shores loom, rising, in hazy 
majesty, out of the great sea of 
eternity ; of how thick is the curtain 
of invisibility drawn between us and 
them, so thick that no hand of one 
born of woman can draw it aside ; of 
how heavy the world’s cloying kisses 
weigh on our*eyelids, making it #0 
hard for us to lift up.our heavy eyes 
to those Delectable Mountains, whose 
tops, if we look steadily, we can dis- 
cern. There is something high and 
ennobling, I think, in these aspira- 
tions of ours, weak and often inter- 
mitted as they are, after something 
loftier, purer, happier, than is to be 
found after oak searching, in this 
tear-soaked earth, 


“Where, bunt to think, is to be full of 
sorrow and leaden-eyed despair.” 


There is, I think, in the glimpses we 
get, broken and fragmentary though 
they are, of that far away, good land, 
something exalting, aiken: parti- 
cularly if we take as ours Hartley 
Coleridge’s grand definition of the 
sublime, as 


“The Eternal struggling out of Time.” 


This tender melancholy was not, 
however, the melancholy that was 
oppressing Kate Chester. All the 
sweet influences of earth, and air, 
and sky were utterly thrown away 
upon her. Since this time, yester- 
day, she had changed from the 
cheeriest of cheery little damsels into 
a woman, on whom love had come 
like a burning fire, and had wrapped 
her suddenly round in its fierce 
flames. She made no effort to cast 
off that cloak of flame, though it 
began to pain her terribly in the 
wearing. She folded it, like a 
maniac, ‘across her soft breast. On 
some women love steals slowly, by 
imperceptible degrees, wearing affec- 
tion’s cool garb ; on some (passionate, 
southern sort of natures, these), it 
springs like a tiger, at once, without 
delay or warning. It may seem a 
ridiculous exaggeration to speak thus 
of a power, whose existence some 
wise folks would deny if they could, 
but it literally is a fact, that to Kate's 
distorted eyes there did seem to-day 
to be nothing but darkness that 
might be felt, within, without, and 
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* all around her. Now, and for nfany 
days henceforth, she saw all things 
through the medium of one feeling, 
so strong that it seemed to have 
driven all other feelings out of their 
places, in her soul ; to have exiled 
them out of her being, as having no 
room for them. In what hues this 
mad, uncurbed passion painted all 
things below the sky ; in those hues 
she saw them. And now, in all 
the sun’s genial, lwing beams, she 
could see (through the glamour that 
was upon her sight) nothing but the 
lurid devil’s light of two flashing 
wicked eyes, that had seen much 
evil and had smiled upon it; eyes 
that from their deep dwelling-places 
under shaggy brows, had sent forth 

isoned arrows of lambeat splen- 
sea and had smitten her so sorely 
that hope of healing seemed gone for 
ever. In all the cadenced murmurs 
of the salt sea waves, her dazed ears 
heard but one name. They said to 
her nothing but “Dare, Dare, Dare!” 

“ Will you come and bathe to-day, 
Kate ?” asked Margaret, kindly, with 
a woman’s instinct of compassion for 
: —- she either had felt or might 

eel. 
“No,” said Kate, apathetically. 

There was a neglected, disconsolate 
limp, sort of look about the blue 
cotton frock, which usually sat ‘so 
trim and coquettish, about the billowy, 
red-brown hair. What did it matter 
how ugly and untidy she was? Who 
a take the trouble of looking at 

er 

“Oh, come,” persisted Margaret. 
“You had all better. It would 
do you all the good in the world.” 

“No,” replied Kate, tartly, and 
cross this time. “ No; J won't.” 

“ Well then, don’t,” answered Mag- 
gie, nettled. “You stupid little thing, 
who cares t” 

It is infuriating to be taken up 
short, and snubbed when you meant 
to be kind. Anger, in such a case, 
seems a kind of virtue, and puts on 
the aspect of justice. 

“Don’tsquabble, girls,” said Blount. 
“*Vour little hands,’ etc. Well, I 
don’t know what anyone else is 
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going to do, but I know I must be 
off to bathe before the tide goes out 
much farther. It isso beastly shal- 
low at the best of times in this hole, 
that one has to walk out half a mile 
before one can get it over one’s 
ankles.” 

And he rose up, light haired, light 
coated, light hearted, and stretched 
himself, as a dog does, first head and 
neck, then foré legs, then hind legs. 
In no dog’s stretches have I seen that 
order departed from. 

“Now, do take care, and not get 
drowned, old boy,” implored Kate, 
roused out of her apathy by this fear, 
which was an event of every-day re- 
currence. Regularly every day she 
tormented herself, picturing how 
Blount’s dear, jolly face would look, 
seen 


“ Under the whelming tide.” 


“‘Can’t promise,” answered Blount, 
nonchalantly, holding a bit of bread 
just out of the reach of poor Tip’s 
utmost, most frantically excitedjumps, 
after the manner of teasing young 
men. 

“T may get cramp in the water 
you know. There’s no reason why I 
should not. There was a fellow 
drowned that way down at Storly 
last year,” said this condensed essence 
of Job’s comforters. 

“Now, my dear boy,” inte 
his uncle, “there’s one thing I must 
beg of you, and that is that you will 
go out of the room a little more 
quietly than you generally do. I de- 
clare the last time that you went out 
of the room, you banged the door so 
ees it went quite through my poor 

ea 


“What! The door did?” 


“ My dear boy, you know very well 
what I mean.” 


“All right! 


I’m awfully sorr 
but ’'m blowed if I knew it weal 
cage your head.” 


So Blount made his exit, whistlin 
a valse, which was never long absen 
from his lips, and by which his 
anxious relatives could discern his 
oman at the distance of several 
miles, 








Ir is long since mankind has made 
discovery of the humiliating fact that 
undisciplined human nature is rather 
more prone to evil than good. Nay 
the bent of the natural man to cruelty 
and self-indulgence is sometimes so 
decided that the most kindly and 
judicious training is powerless to dis- 
cover or develop just, unselfish, or 
philanthropic feelings in certain indi- 
viduals. 

In those children who are blessed 
with the care of religious and humane 
parents, and the presence of kind and 
sensible people about them, habits of 
considerateness and good-nature are 
formed by precept, and example, and 
amepathy. But let any experimental 
philosopher consider the behaviour of 
agroup of ill-educated boys, assembled 
for any purpose, and he will discover 
not only a total callousness to’ the 

ins suffered by their companions or 

y dumb animals, but even a readiness 
to inflict them. He will also find 
among the same children of nature a 
strong propensity for filching, or when 
as offers, for downrightzob- 


ry. 

Our Irish peasantry have long been 
fully aware of these unamiable quali- 
ties which distinguish uncared-for 
youth, and have transmitted from sire 
to son a satisfactory reason for the 
phenomenon :— 


“When St. Patrick (say they) was going 
through the island in ancient days, to turn 
the people from heathenism and their ill 
lives, he found little trouble with kings, or 
nobles, or even with Druids; but the devil 
was so busy with the little boys that he was 
not able to do any good for them, and so it 
continued during all his life. He was so 
disgusted at last that he left his curse upon 
them, and it has remained on all the little 
gorsoons of Ireland from that day to this.” 


Leaving our readers to discover and 
meditate on the unsound portions of 
this theory, the existing evil for which 
* it pretends to account, makes it a 
matter of little surprise that the ex- 

loits of thieves and robbers are tht 

elight of undisciplined boys and men, 
whether conveyed to their minds by 
tongue, or pen, or stage representation. 
~The evil will ey endure till 


Plato’s “Republic” or Sir Thomas 
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More’s “ Utopia” becomes a fact. 
Meantime it does not become a writer 
with the good of his fellow-creatures 
at heart, to aggravate the moral sore 
by converting ruffians of low and cruel 
propensities into daring adventurers, 
who merely wrested their superfluous 
wealth from misers and usurpers, and 
therewith relieved the poor and op- 
pressed. 

Observe what a halo of romance 
and daring is thrown over the career 
of Turpin. A negligent and excitable 
*prentice, reading his adventures in 
“ Rookwood ” or its Holywell-street 
imitations, has his fancy full of the 
dashing highwayman, stopping armed 
men on Hounslow or Bagshot, and by 
dint of address and courage, transfer- 
ring the yellow guineas from their full 
purses to his own empty pocket, while 
thecelebrated though very apocryphal 
ride from London to York keeps ever 
galloping through his unsteady brain. 
Oh how well calculated to exalt the 
thievish worthy in the estimation of 
lazy shopboys, is his enthronement on 
an exalted seat in the sunny air, with 
the admiring crowd of gipsies loudly 
huzzaing their allegiance, his enthu- 
siastic biographer not being at all dis- 
posed to mention such occurrences as 
those about to be related. 

To make anold woman at Loughton 
reveal where her money lay concealed, 
Turpin and his associates laid her 
down on the fire till her torments 
forced a confession from her. On 
another occasion he had boiling water 
spilled over a man to effect the same 
purpose, and, omitting his many mur- 
ders, he are robbed two young 
girls of fourteen pounds which they 
were carrying home from market, 
though his more generous-minded 
associate, King, requested him not to 
molest them. 

Enthusiastic students of thieves’ 
lore avert their attention from such 
degrading facts. They prefer to dwell 
on the nonchalant demeanour of their 
favourite Dick while in prison and on 
his way to the scaffold, and his utter 
insensibility to his deplorable condi- 
tion ; on his new fustian frock and his 
new pumps, on the five poor men hired 
at 10s. a piece to follow the cart in 
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black cloaks, on the hat-bands and 
gloves distributed among the crowd, 
on his cheerful discourse of half an 
hour with his Calcraft, and his final 
voluntary spring from the ladder’s 
rung. As was so well observed by his 
glowing bard— 


“ He died, not as other men die by degrees, 
. But at once, without shrinking, and quite 
at his ease.” 
Rookwood. 


John Sheppard, that model (of 
avoidance) for young carpenters, comes 
off scarcely better than Richard Tur- 

in, when his actions are examined 

y the light of contemporary history. 
Even Edgworth Bess, whom George 
Cruikshank has rendered so interest- 
ing, as her lover effects her deliverance 
from prison, was not at all a desirable 
acquaintance. Her real name was 
Elizabeth Lyon, and Jack himself 
endorsed this recommendation of 
her—‘“There is not a more wicked, 
deceitful, lascivious wretch living in 
England.” Even Mr. Joseph Blake, 
commonly called Blueskin, that faith- 
ful follower of Jack’s fortunes in the 
romance, and the sworn foe to vice in 
the person of Jonathan Wild, meets 
with no better success. According to 
his little chief, “he was a worthless 
companion, a sorry thief; and nothing 
but his attempt on Jonathan Wild 
could have brought him into notice.” 

Previous to his crowning exploit of 
breaking out of Newgate, few of his 
deeds can be properly ranked among 
those called great. He stole pieces 
of fustian, concealing them in his 
master’s house, and being ejected, 
easily broke that house also and again 
carried off the prize. We find his 
mother swearing falsely about this 
same cloth to get him acquitted, and 
also his brother Thomas Joining him 
in his misdeeds. So it is probable 
the united family did not count much 
virtue among its possessions, espe- 

- cially as we find Tom turning king’s 
evidence against Jack on finding him- 
self in durance. 

After many a stealthy Sees, 
and breaking of windows, and snatc 
ing away of watches when there was 
no one in the shop but a boy, Jack 
found himself in Newgate, from which 

~ he escaped by efforts unparalleled 
before or since his day. After a couple 
of days’ sufferings in the outskirts of 
the city till he managed to get free of 
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his irons, he resumed his old practices 
and his old effrontery, broke into a 
pawnbroker’s, and soon appeared in 
the disguise of a gentleman among his 
well and ill wishers in Drury-lane and 
Clare-market. His costume on this 
his last appearance in the world of 
fashion, consisted of a suit of black, 
a tie-wig, a ruffled shirt, a silver- 
hilted sword, a diamond ring, and a 
gold watch. Affecting no conceal- 
ment he dined at a tavern with two 
damsels of his acquaintance, and after- 
wards drove with them along the 
very front of Newgate. Taking his 
evening’s refection at a public-house 
in Clare-market, he sent for his mo- 
ther, royally treated her to brandy, 
and afterwards tried the quality of 
the ale and gin at sundry emporiums 
of those liquors. At the fatal hour 
of twelve, while insensible to all out- 
ward circumstances, a treacherous 
pot-boy gave him up to those who 
wanted him. 

Whether it be a matter of regret 
or otherwise, the affecting incidents 
of Jack being secured by the arch- 
scoundrel Wild at his mother’s grave, 
and Blueskin cutting him down before 
life was extinct, and a shot takin 
effect upon him while being borne o 
by his loyal friends—all must be look- 
ed on as things which were not. The 
pot-boy, not Wild, was the denouncer, 
and Blueskin had been executed in 
ae year 1723. 

ell, there are degrees even in 
depravity. Jack Sheppard was not 
treacherous or bloodthirsty. He set 
no value on life unless he could enjoy 
it in low indulgences with his profli- 
gate associates of both sexes, and so 
e resorted to theft and burglary, 
paying for his short period of mingled 
peril and profligacy with his life. 

The earliest pieces of theft we can 
at present call to mind, are the re- 
moval of her father’s household-gods 
by Rachel, and the plundering of the 
treasure-chamber of Psammennitis, 
the rich and learned King of Egypt, 
this last exploit being left on record 
by Herodotus, most delightful of his- 
torians. 

This wise and rich monarch got a 
strong room built for the preservation 
of his immense riches, but he scarcely 
showed his wisdom in allowing its 
outward wall to be accessible to all 
comers, for it formed a portion of the 
boundary of the royal fortress. The 
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cunning architect contrived that one 
large stone extending the entire 
breadth of the wall might be easily 
removed, without leaving any percep- 
tible interstice, and on his death-bed 
he bequeathed the secret to his two 
sons. These youths soon after pay- 
ing the last respects to their father’s 
mummy, repaired by night to the 
outer wall, removed the stone (we are 
unable to explain the modus), and 
getting into the chamber, conveyed 
away some of its most precious con- 
tents. This was only the first visit, 
and the king on his repeated inspec- 
tions, found his glittering treasures 
diminishing, without the slightest 
clue as to the nefarious means em- 
ployed. The inner surface of the 
wall showed not the slightest flaw, 
and-to the strokes of the hammer 
every portion answered with a uni- 
form solidity. The seals placed on 
the door at his last going out were 
found untampered with on every suc- 
ceeding visit, and the poor king’s per- 
lexity advanced to an alarming point. 

owever something should be done, 
and the wise king did the wisest 
thing under the circumstances. He 
laid in the neighbourhood of the 
choicest article a trap from which no 
escape was possible, and on the next 
visit of the brothers, the one who 
ventured inside was effectually secur- 
ed, body and limbs. 

The other entering with all due 
precautions, they examined the ma- 
chine, and found no possible mode of 
escape. The captured man then eave 
posed to his brother to behead him 
and thus save the lives and reputa- 
tion of the other members of the 
family. On the free man expressing 
his repugnance to the deed, he an- 
swered, my life is forfeit whether you 

take itor not. If you refuse, you need- 
* lessly sacrifice our mother’s life and 
your own. This view of the case 
decided the brother to the abhorred 
deed. The head was carried away, 
and the stone replaced. 

The baffled king on finding the 
headless corse, had still to endure the 
annoyance of knowing one tormentor 
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at least to be still at large. His next 
proceeding was to have the body sus- 
pended from a gibbet and closely 
watched, the watchmen being pri- 
vately instructed to take into custody 
all who seemed affected by sorrow at 
the sight. 

The news coming to the ears of 
mother and brother a council was held 
to save their dear relative from anni- 
hilation.* Next evening thé guards 
remarked a clown driving along an 
ass laden with wine skins; and just 
as he passed, and they were looking 
with much concupiscence on the 
comely bags, the cord that tied the 
neck of one of them came loose and 
out began to run the odorous red 
stream. On rushed the men in a 
courageous fashion to prevent the 
precious liquid from merely soaking 
the ungrateful dust. Some made its 
way down their throats, and the neck 
of another skin being loosed by 
chance, a further ‘distribution took 
=, the owner lamenting his mis- 
1ap aloud. However as there was no 
cure for spilled liquor but to drink it, 
he soon joined his helpers, and get- 
ting exalted (in appearance), he said 
he did not mind opening another 
skin, and drowning sorrow. The fes- 
tival came to an end later in the night, 
every guard lying supine, and indiffer- 
ent to the result. The clown, in other 
words, the brother of the victim, then 
shaved half the hair off every man’s 
head, and freeing the poor remains 
from the gibbet, had them conveyed 
home, embalmed, and united to the 
head. 

The king was at first highly en- 
raged, but he soon turned his thoughts 
to the apprehension of the very talent- 
ed criminal. By proclamation he 
made known that his daughter was 
about selecting a husband, and that 
persons of any rank were at liberty 
to pay their addresses, the mode being 
thus arranged. The suitor was ad- 
taitted to a certain darkened room in 
the palace ; and the princess sat at a 
casement communicating with this 
room. She asked him certain ques- 
tions, and if the answers were not 








* At some future time the souls of men would be allowed to return to the resting 
places of their bodies, and if these last were in a state of preservation, there was a 
reunion and the enjoyment of a new state of existence. 


Ii the earthly tenement had 


been decomposed or destroyed, the spiritual essence was now also doomed to perish. 
Hence the pious attention paid to the embalming of ancestors, and the judicial destruction 


of the dead bodies of those whose lives had been eminently wicked 
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satisfactory, he was allowed to depart 
unharmed and unnoticed. The indi- 
vidual whosé answers pleased the 
lady, would be her future spouse. 

After several had undergone the 
trial, the expected man presented 
himself. Being laid under awful ob- 
ligations to speak the truth, he was 
told in the sweet but stately tones of 
the royal lady, to reveal the most 
vaintal and the most joyful incident 
of his past life. Dreading the dire 
consequences of an untruth, he ac- 
knowledged that the beheading of 
his brother was the most sorrowful, 
and the recovery of his body, the 
most joyful of all the events of his 
life, 

‘You are the man,” said she, firmly 
grasping his covered wrist, which its 
owner did not attempt to withdraw. 
“Lights here.” Domestics crowded 
into the darkened rooms with flam- 
beaux, but there was no man within 
the outer apartment, and the lady 
found herself in possession of the arm 
of a man lately dead. The wooer 
fearing bad faith, had come prepared. 

Psammennitis being now at his wits’ 
end, publicly invited his tormentor 
to present himself, giving such a 
pledge as even the King of Egypt 
could not fail to ratify, that he would 
bona fide pardon him, and make him 
his son-in-law. He was soon grati- 
on by the appearance of the outlaw, 
and neither he nor his daughter was 
ever after heard to complain of the 
new accession to the royal line of 
Egyptian kings. 

Admirers of Gil Blas and the truth- 
ful picture it is supposed to present 
of Spanish manners, oe circum- 
stances of the people, &c., have been 
delighted with the description of the 
scenes in the Robber’s Cavern and 
the clever and romantic escape. Yet 
Lesage, or the Spanish writer whom 
he used without acknowledgment, 
took the whole, in substance at least, 
from the Golden Ass of Lucius Apu- 
leius, the Platonic philosopher of the 
second century. 

Judging from the laws of Lycurgus, 
and the appointment of a god to the 
special patronage of thieves, we should 
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be led to suppose that the ingenious 
rogue who adroitly made a,transfer 
of goods from his neighbour without 
inflicting wounds or bodily terror, 
was not looked on in a heinous light 
by the old Greeks. In Lacedemon 
the fault was not in stealing lamb or 
fox, but in being found out. Anyone 
who has read Tooke’s or Boyce’s 
Pantheon or Keightley’s Mythology, 
needs not to be told what a consum- 
mate thief Autolycus and Cacus had 
for Olympian patron in Mercury, who 
on the authority of these learned 
men, stole some of Admetus’s cattle 
under the very nose of Apollo, their 
temporary herd, and this on the very 
day on which he—the young scam 
was born. Apollo, naturally indig- 
nant .at the trick, took bow in hand 
to put an end to his unedifying career, 
but found his quiver unprovided with 
a single arrow. While still an infaft 
he abstracted her girdle from the 
goddess of beauty, who of course.sus- 
pected no dishonesty ina child. Vul- 
can did not fare better, for before the 

oung rogue was weaned, he stole his ° 

ammer and nippers from the unsus- 
picious craftsman. The anvil would 
have gone also but it was rather too 
hot, or too heavy for the moment. 
Jove’s sceptre was soon missing, and 
even the thunderbolts would have 
gone with the rest but for a whole- 
some dread of burnt fingers. 

Coming to more modern times we 
get a glimpse, from a thick closely 
printed 12mo, printed at Rouen in 
1649,* of the practice and prosperity 
of the noble art of thievery in Paris 
in that day. It is a trying task to 
read through the volume or any 
considerable portion of it, for the 
pen is bad, the print small, the 
ines close, the orthography obsolete, 
the style as flat and dull as can be, 
and every fact prefaced by a tedious 
string of moral observations. The 
greater number of the narratives are 
employed on pick-pockets or Cou 
Bourses. Had it been a. London 
publication and on the subject of 
crime in that city, much would haye 
been said on the assistance and en- 
couragement given by the lost women 


* “Tnventaire General de l’Histoire des Larrons;” ou sont contenus leurs stra e8, 
Tromperies, Soupplesses, Vols, Assassinats; et generalement ce qu'ils ont fait de plus 


Memorables en France. 
MDCXLIX. 
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of the town to their thievish admirers. 
In the Rouen book we scarcely hear 
of ‘them at all, and the work, which 
in other hands would be very excep- 
tionable, is thoroughly harmless. The 
murders and assassinations are few, 
and names are manufactured in most 
instances for the reprobates and their 
victims, as the facts were recent at 
the time of the publication. 

F. D. C. having cleared himself, in 
@ moral prologue, of entertaining any 
sinister design in the publication, 

roceeds to tell how the Sieur L’ Esclair 

L’Eclair, lightning)—a certain thief 
and swindler—richly dressed and 
attended by two. lackeys, having 
staid for some time in a clothier’s 
shop, Rue de Sainct Denis, twirled 
his moustache, and stood like a crane 
on-one leg, bargained for a piece of 
fine Spanish cloth (drap d’ Espagne), 
and having paid some small part of 
the cost (probably in false money), 
requested that it should be sent toa 
certain “hostellerie,” Rue de Sainct 
Anthoine. He was going home at 
once, he said, and would pay the 
messenger the balance. The shop- 
man found him. there, accompanied 
by what the author calls two or 
three followers of the short sword 
(knife for cutting purses), and the 
price of the cloth was counted out 
on the spot. However there were 
six Italian pistoles of doubtful value 
among the rest, which the messenger 
would not take. “Bless me!” said 
L’Eclair, “I have no more ready 
money about me; but we can ar- 
range this matter on the spot. Go,” 
said he to one of his cut-purse attend- 
ants, “take this man with you to my 
cousin, Rue de Sainct Martin, and 
fequest him to give French money 
for these Italian pistoles, which he 
handed me in change yesterday.” 

This was the first act of the tragedy 
as the author calls the swindle ; and 
at this point he wisely remarks that 
a@ man would require spy-glasses at 
his heels (he does not tell how they 
could be used), to go in any safety 
through this tricky world. 

Arrived at the cousin’s house (the 
drap d’Espagne having been unsus-, 
pectingly left behind at L’Eclair’s 
room), the two men were roughly 
received. “Bad pistoles!” said this 
relative. “They are as good as any 
pistoles in Christendom; and to 
punish my cousin for troubling me 
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about such a trifle, I will just keep 
all this, good and bad, in payment 
of the wager which he lost to me 
last night.” So saying he put the 
whole sum which had been displayed 
on the table in his purse, and dis- 
missed the men. On returning to 
the Rue Sainct Anthoine, Monsieur 
L’Eclair happened to be not at home, 
and the valet could not find the 
cloth. “No matter,” said he to the 
shopman. “Call in the evening, 
and my master, who I dare say is 
now at the bank, will have your 
account ready in good French gold.” 

The last act of the tragedy con- 
sisted in the visit of the mercer him- 
self to the hostellerie without being 
able to get the slightest intelligence 
of the master-thief, or his followers 
of the short sword, or the plundered 
“~- d’ Espagne. 

o the great fair of St. Germain 
came M. L’Eclair along with others 
in order to determine what customers 
were possessed of the greatest pro- 
aw and the least understanding. 

ntering into the booth of a ric 
picture-seller of whose pockets the 
redness of the man’s face and the 
girth of his paunch afforded him a 
favourable opinion, he fell incon- 
tinently to bargain for a certain pic- 
ture. An associate following him in 
soon after fixed his attention on the 
same work of art, and would know 
the price at once. L’Eclair repre- 
sented his own claim as first comer, 
but the other could not do without 
the picture. One spoke loud, the 
other answered in as high a key, till 
at last the associate taking the red- 
faced man into a corner began to 
whisper so eagerly and to fix his 
attention so strongly that L’Eclair 
found an opportunity to abstract a 
handkerchief containing twenty pis- 
toles from his pocket. The whisper- 
ing increasing in intensity, he made 
a second venture, but unfortunately 
the fat man having need of his hand- 
kerchief, and making a sudden dive, 
secured instead, L’Eclair’s hand 
grasping his purse. Loudly he shout- 
ed “thieves, thieves!” kept a firm 
hold of the wrist, and hoped to find 
handkerchief and contents also on 
the person of his earlier customer. 
The associate, however, passing round 
L’Eclair received the handkerchief 
from his disengaged hand, and con- 
cealed himself among the people who 
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were crowding in on all sides. In 
Mons. F. D. ©.’s words, “Se des- 
tourne dans la confusion du peuple 
qui arrive en ce lieu de tous costes.” 

The master of the booth got his 
captive searched for the handkerchief 
and its contents. The contents in- 
deed were found, but not the envelope, 
and as the presence of the gold proved 
nothing, and as the accused was a man 
of goodly presence, and well-dressed, 
oat loudly protested his innocence, the 
crowd seemed inclined to think the 
fat man had been rather precipitate. 
The associate meantime had not been 
idle. He began to walk on the out- 
skirts of the fair, ‘and tocry out, 
“Let whoever has lost a handkerchief 
containing some pistoles, repair to the 
Hotel of the Green Dragon, and in- 
quire for Sir Wood, and give 
a true account of what he has lost. 
If his description agrees with what 
Sir —— Wood has found, his money 
shall be at once restored.” 

The news of this proclamation flew 
from booth to booth, and was at the 
picture-dealer’s in a few minutes. He 
removed his hand from the thief’s 
collar inamoment, and made the most 
ampleapologies. M. L’ Eclairputonan 
air of injured but placable innocence, 
and delivered a short address on the 
dangers attending hasty proceedings. 
Nevertheless he made a speedy and 
noiseless retreat through the scatter- 
ing crowd. The painter did not fail 
to make a descent on the hotel speci- 
fied, but no one there had ever heard 
of Sir —— Wood; and an impertinent 
waiter, rather teased by the poor 
man’s complaints and outcries, said 
he was worthy to be called Sir W ooden- 
head himself for his readiness to be 
deceived. The joyful associates met 
at one of their haunts, and joyfully 
celebrated their clever “purchase ;” 
but human enjoyment, the thievish 
variety not excepted, is transient. A 
soldier from whom L’Eclair had once 
stolen his cloak tracked him from the 

icture booth to his house of call, 

rought a couple of city police to the 
spot, and had the two arrested. Their 
doom was the whip and the galleys. 

Not inferior to the great L’Eclair 
was the renowned Maillard who 
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made his’ debut as a beggarman 
afflicted with epilepsy. By this de- 

rtment of the art of deceit he 
ad earned much money; but the 
gold went as fast as it came, and 
the aspiring soul (or something equi- 
valent) of Maillard thirsted after gains 
on a larger scale, and obtained without 
the inconvenience of rags and dirt. 
So he passed, with the acclamation 
of his worthy colleagues, to the grade 
of genteel swindler. An early visit 
in this capacity was made to a neigh- 
bouring clergyman, to whom he told 
a pitiful fale of a brother of his 
who through grief for the death of 
his late wife, had lost his senses. 
“You must know,” said he, “that 
when his fit is of him, he annoys us 
with his outcries for his ready 
money, as if some one had robbed 
him.* We have given him some 
medicines, but in vain. From your 
sacred offices we expect some change 
for the better.” ‘ Bring him to me,” 
said the good Cordelier. “I will do 
what God permits for him. The 
malady arises from fatigue and dry- 
ness of the brain induced by violent 


ief. 
Maillard then attiring one of his 


most skilful comrades as a clergyman, 
both set out to the Pot au Change, 
and bargained for a silver chalice, 
gilt, and adorned with several pre- 
cious stones (force pierreries) A 
hundred crowns were to be paid for 
it by the superior of the house at 
Compiegne, then on a visit at the 
neighbouring monastery. 

ust as the jeweller himself was 
crossing the threshold to bring the 
chalice to its address three men came 
in to make onan on a large scale 
for a wedding (nopce) that was to 
take place in a fortnight in the Rue 
Quinquempoix. So he sent a shop- 
man in his stead with the gifted pair. 
On the way the seeming priest uttered 
so much exalted morality that if the 
messenger had thought for a moment 
of being suspicious, his cure would 
have been immediate. 

Maillard presenting himself in all 
confidence at the wicket asked for 
such a priest. “Sir, he is at present 
engaged hearing confessions.” “Oh, 


* “Car vous deu scavoir, que quand ses resueries (reveries) luy prennent, il nous 
estourdit de ses clameurs et nous demandent (sic) de l'argent, comme si quelqu’un l’auoit 
desrobé. Nous luy auds (avons) donné quelques medecines,” &ec. 
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very well ;” then turning to the shop- 
man, he continued : “ It will be best 
to leave the chalice with the porter 
while we go in and wait for his reve- 
rence’s convenience.” So the mock 

riest took the chalice from him, and 

anded it to the porter, saying to him 
in a low tone: “I will want this 
by-and-by to celebrate mass.” The 
porter being ignorant how matters 
stood, saw nothing suspicious in this 
direction. The three entered the 
church and here the Lyonnaise 
author exclaims : “Good heaven! is 
it possible that the impydence and 
effrontery of men should arrive at 
such an excess that disregarding all 
things divine and human, they avail 
themselves even of*holy rites to au- 
thorize their villanies !” 

After this burst of virtuous indig- 
nation, the historian relates in heavy 

rose how Maillard, accompanied by 
his accomplice and his victim, went 
to the vestry-room, where the cleric 
was on the point of dismissing a 
visiter, and putting on his vestments 
for the celebration of mass. Mail- 
lard approaching him whispered: 
“This is my brother of whom I have 
spoken to you.” He, not entertain- 
ing the slightest suspicion, especially 
as he remarked the priest in com- 
pany, turned to the shopman, and 
said: “ My friend, have a little pa- 
tience till I have said mass. I will 
then give you every satisfaction.” 

The shopman was persuaded that 
the priest before him was the chief 
of the country abbey who was in 
need of a new chalice, and being set 
at rest by his words, he returned into 
the church with histwo false friends, 
and all apparently disposed them- 
selves to devotion. At the offertory, 
however, Maillard and his man with- 
drew, M. whispering the victim that 
they were going to order a good break- 
fast for three at such a tavern, in- 
viting him to join them as soon as 
he was paid. 

The mass being over, he followed 
the clergyman into the vestry. He 
having disrobed, knelt down, as the 
rubric prescribes, and repeated the 
customary prayers. Immediate 
after, catching sight of the meee d 
widower disturbed in mind, he ad- 

him. “My friend, how long 


is your wife dead, and your min 
disturbed? Before I attempt a cure 
I 


must clearly understand the 
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disease.” “What wife?’ said the 
man. “TI am not married at all; 
that’s not the business that brings 


me here.” “Oh, surely,’ was the 
answer. “ Your — for your late 
wife is a proof that you have not 


married again. However, it is not 
right to indulge in such violent sor- 
row. I will hear your confession, 
and do my endeavour to supply the 
spiritual cure. We shall then en- 
deavour to find out some fit remedy 
to effect the bodily cure. The dry- 
ness of the brain, caused by intense 
grief, vis producing this unhappy ill- 
ness. 

“Sir, @ do not know what you 
mean. My brain is not dry; I was 
never married, and I did not come 
to confession to-day. You will be 
ay me a kindness by giving me 
the hundred crowns, and letting me 
go. Iam a good while here.” (He 
was thinking of the breakfast.) 

The priest being warned of the 
form of the malady under which he 
was suffering, proceeded in a manner 
well ae to do his patient some 
good, taking for granted that the 
story told him had been true. But 
the bewildered man, anxious to get 
his money and breakfast, at last cried 
out : “ Please your reverence, all you 
say is very good, but you seem to be 
under some mistake. Are you the 


abbot of Compiegne?” “I am not, 
but he is in the house. What do 
you require of him?’ “A hun- 


dred crowns for the chalice which I 
gave the porter about half an hour 
ago.” After some further attempts 
at a mutual understanding, they re- 
a to the abbot’s room, the priest 

ginning to get a little uneasy, and 
soon the porter was sent for. 

“ Did this man deliver a chalice to 
you more than half an hour ago?’ 
‘No sir, but a-priest in his compan 
did.” “Oh, very well, where is it ?” 
“Why sir, the same priest took it 
away again. He said he was going 
to celebrate a mass in one of the side 
chapels,” “Go and see if that be 
the case.” He went and returned. 
“T see no sign of him.” “Why did 
you give a stranger the chalice that 
this man says, was ordered for me ? 
Did you not hear him say so?” “TI 
did not, sir.” The three were speak- 
ing in a low tone to each other out- 
side the wicket. No one said a word 
to me about the chalice but the priest, 
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and he told me he would call for it 
in less than half an hour. Every 
one began to suspect the nature of 
the trick by this time. The tavern 
was searched, but neither Maillard, 
nor priest, nor breakfast, were to be 
heard of. Finally the porter was 
threatened with the law, but no 
steps were taken. A priest in ap- 
pearance had given him the chalice, 
and to the same person he faithfully 
returned it some fifteen minutes 
later. 

One day Maillard and a companion 
being among a crowd assembled at 
the Louvre, contrived to deprive a 
gentleman of his purse by the vene- 
rable trick of one throwing him down 
by stumbling against him, and the 
other officiously picking him up. 
This gentleman soon after missing 
his purse, and observing some confu- 
sion in Maillard’s face on a sudden 
rencontre in the crowd, had him 
seized and searched ; but diligent 
and keen as were the scrutators, they 
could find nothing though every ar- 
ticle of clothes was removed except 
his shirt. The determined prosecu- 
tor not content with this, passed his 
hands all round this slender protec- 
tion, and detected the presence of 
the heavy purse secured to the thief’s 
anatomy by the strings. The dis- 
covery caused much surprise and 
laughter, and poor Maillard, now 
stripped even of his shirt, was most 
roughly handled by the mob. 

The goldsmith being in the crowd, 
recognised his former customer. Other 
dupes to a respectable number, at- 
tended his trial, and Maillard was 
decreed to have his days shortened 
at the Greve. However, his services 
were too valuable to his gang to be 
resigned without an effort. Tools 
were conveyed to him in prison, and 
he made his escape. 

Taking up his quarters in the forest 
of Senlis, two of his band were seized 
for robbing an archer of his cloak, 
and for this they were promenaded 
through the villages of the district, 
anally whipped to instil a love of 
morality into them, and finally 
branded on the shoulder with the 
royal fleur delys. They had endea- 
voured to work on the executioner’s 
feelings and avarice, but in vain, and 
Maillard vowed to revenge the terri- 
ble tans they had received. 

The next market day this hero dis- 
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guised as a well-to-do peasant, occu- 
pied a stand for sale of his farm pro- 
duce. Four or five of his accomplices 
were at hand, and one of them acting 
according to instructions, soon brought 
to their chiefa purse with part of the 

uardian chain which he had cut~ 
rom the person of the Sheriff's wife. 
The executioner was going round at 
the time taking toll, as the custom 
was, of every stand of country pro-. 
duce exhibited. Coming to Mail- 
lard’s, this adroit practitioner con- 
trived to drop into his wallet the 
purse and chain just mentioned. 
After leaving the spot he had a sort 
of tustle with a peasant who judged 
his manners rather free, and the lady 
happening to be present he pushed 
against her. unintentionally in his 
struggle with his customer. 

Maillard now raised his voice re- 
probating the insolence of the hang- 
man in daring to come near, muc 
less give a push to a lady of her rank, 
and censures of his conduct were 
raised on every side ; and when the 
lady missed her purse, suggestions 
were made to have his miscellaneous 
collection explored for itself and its 
contents. The hints were taken, 
and after a little probing among the 
contents of his sack, consisting of 
wheat, pears, chestnuts, cabbaye, 
potatoes, &c., the article was disco- 
vered. He was doomed to the same 
punishment which he had lately in- 
flicted on Maillard’s associates ; and 
as an executioner would have to be 
summoned from a great distance, one 
of the lately-whipped and branded 
thieves offered himself for the duty, 
which he discharged in its utmost 
rigour. Maillard continued to follow 
his profession with such success that 
it conducted him in time to the wheel 
on which he was broken alive. He 
richly deserved death, having in his 
career mingled some assassinations 
with his thefts and robberies. 

Mingled with the ingenious devices 
of such heroes as L’Eclair and Mail- 
lard the well-intentioned F. D. C. de- 
scribes some assassinations aggra- 
vated by revolting circumstances ; 
but the greater portion of the volume 
consists of such pleasant passages as 
“Un Tour admirable, ioiié a ! Endroit 
d’un Medecin,” “La plaisant Tragedie 
iviiée par deux Voleurs chez un Dra- 
pier, Rue S. Honoré,” “ L’Impudence 
du Sieur Amertis,” “La Vie de 

ll 
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Palioly et l’Invention des Poires 
d’Angoisse,”* “Les Aduantures du 
— Colirias,” “ L’Histoire des 
— admirables d’ Ambroise 
la ‘orge, insigne Coupeur de 
Bourses,” “ Assassinat  estrage 
(etrange) commis par deux insignes 
oleurs en la Personne d’un (sic) 
honneste Damoiselle & de son Mary.” 
As a general rule, an Italian out 
of the pale of honest society, prefers 
tours de force to the delicate manipu- 
lation of the French artist. He looks 
on a keen-edged blade with more 
complacency than on the fine long 
fingers and skilfully pared nails in 
which the mere disciple of Autolycus 
takes pleasure. Had it not been for 
the engrossing and unhealthy interest 
which the murders of Burke and 
Hare excited among the high and low 
vulgar of the day, would De Quincy 
(think you ?) ever have written that 
terrible article, “Murder considered 
as one of the Fine Arts?’ It is cer- 
tain that he would not. .For the 
ugly word, Murder, he would have 
substituted Thievery, painless ab- 
straction or imperceptible conveyan- 
cing; and observe of what a more 
agreeable treatment the subject is 
capable. Compare the saw of the 
surgeon dividing joint or bone, while 
tearing the delicate tissues of nerves 
and muscles and the exquisite agony 
of the patient, to the same operation 
rove ig | and unconsciously expe- 
rienced by a patient under the in- 
fluence of chloroform. Let us take a 
glance at how they managed and still 
manage matters in the sunny south. 
When reading, many years since, the 
bandit sketches of Geoffrey Crayon, 
entleman, or the passages in Mrs. 
Graham's “Three months in the 
Mountains east of Rome,” the insti- 
tution of brigandage had the air be- 
longing to a past age ; and now near 
half a century later, and in the full 
blaze of European refinement and 
civilization, it has experienced a most 
vigorous revival. An English gentle- 
man is (if left alive) awaiting his 


* This Palioly, a native of Tholouse, was 
wax hands and wooden ditto covered with gloves, which held a prayerbook outside his 
cloak, while his work-a-day hands played round the old ladies and gentlemen by whom 


he sat at church in search of their valuables. 
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ransom or his death at the hands of 
picturesque and dirty brigands, 
cousins-german to those in Planche’s 
delightful little drama. 

When witnessing long ago the 
piece of Alessandro Mazzaroni 
(Wallack as the noble robber chief,) 
we acquired a very incorrect notion 
of therealinconveniences and miseries 
of life in the Apennines. The late 
Charles Macfarlane, author of “ Ro- 
mance of Italian History,” was more 
favoured. On the shore of the 
Adriatic he met with a reclaimed 
thief, who at the time, was frequently 
trusted with large sums, in fact was 
thoroughly reformed. He went by 
the name of Passo di Lupo (Wolf’s 
face), and still retained a ferocious 
look. 

Being asked by the Englishman, 
what had first induced him to be a 
brigand, he gave a characteristic 
answer. “ Please your excellency, I 
was making love to a paesana, and 
had the misfortune to give un botto 
di coltello (blow of the knife) to one 
I thought my rival.” Scarce does an 
outlaw take to the hills without a 
woman’s being in the case, and a 
crime is nothing worse than a mis- 
fortune. Being unjustly persecuted 
by the authorities, according to him- 
self, for this misfortune, he repaired 
to Vardarelli’s band near the Ponte 
Bovino (Ox-Bridge), and had to hear 
a mass celebrated by a brigand priest, 
and take a terrific oath before he 
could obtain admittance. Of course 
he stopped Government Mails and 
Diligences, and rich farmers and 
graziers, but was not pleased with 
the division of the booty. The 
Guappi or bullies appropriated the 
lion’s share, leaving mere refuse to 
the new or inferior hands. The trifle 
of money they received they could 
turn to no use. They dared not 
venture into towns to purchase any 
articles of dress, &., and generally 
lost it at cards playing with the 
Guappi. 


“At times, with good dollars in his 


a most detestable wretch. He constructed 


The Poire d’Angoisse was a small wooden 


ball provided with works which on being wound up, began to swell. This being put into 
the mouth of a patient, under examination concerning the hiding place of his money, and 
being set to work, would force the jaws open to the intolerable point, and extract a 


confession. 
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girdle, he could not procure a dish of 
macaroni or a draught of good wine. 
The robbers were frequently so hard 
pressed that the sheep they stole were 
rudely roasted entire,—wool, skin, garbage, 
and all, or even torn to pieces and devoured 
at once, while the flesh was still quivering 
with life. They were obliged to hide them- 
selves in wild forests, in mountain caves, 
or in mountain villages, in accessible places 
searcely less horrid, alternately cajoling 
and murdering the wretched peasants ; now 
relying on them as trusty accomplices, and 
now dreading to be betrayed by them into 
the hands of justice. My interlocutor said 
that the effect of this ever-watchful, pre- 
carious mode of life was such on him, that 
for years after he had quitted it, he could 
never enjoy a sound sleep in his bed, but 
was constantly starting up and shrieking 
his former companions’ names,” 


In addition to these inconveniences, 
a wound was received at times for 
which of course no skilful surgeon 
could be consulted. The individual 
called Wolf’s Pace suffered for the re- 
mainder of his life from the effects of 
tworeceived during hisapprenticeship 
among the hill robbers. A few of 
the community were provided with 
real or quasi wives. Incidents con- 
nected with this phase of brigand 
existence are too revolting to be 
entered on in detail. 

Whether the ballad-makers cor- 
rupted the taste and morals of the 
people by their brigand lays, or the 
state of public taste and morality left 
no choice to the bards, or whether 
the blame is to be equally distributed 
between minstrel and audience, the 
lays commemorating the lives of the 
outlaws were exceedingly popular. 
But wild, and bad as was the Italian 
Sheppard or Turpin, he did not die 
impenitent. Like the virtuous tag to 
the old licentious comedies ; his edi- 
fying death made some amends for his 
wicked life. 

Mrs. Graham, afterwards Mrs. Cal- 
cott, quoted in her book some of these 
popular pieces. The title of one will 
give a good idea of the style and 
matter of the generality of these com- 
positions. 

“ A New History in which is related the 
life led by Guiseppe Mastrilli, of Terracina, 
who being in love, committed many mur- 
ders, and was banished from the States of 
Rome and Naples on pain of being drawn 
and quartered; and who having escaped 
during his life from the hands of justice, 
died quietly in his bed, repenting of his evil 
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The lay is in the Ottava rima, and 
a literal translation is given of @ 
couple of stanzas for the sake of the 
curious. 


“Tn the fine city of Terracina, 

Was born a man of subtle genius, 

Rich in goods, and full of learning. 

A terror to Rome, and a foe to order, 

He led the life of a Paladin; 

And ever against the court he directed 
his energy. 

The misdeed which he wrought, and his 
fury 

Were caused by a love affair. 


“One day Mastrillo while passing along 
a street, 

Saw at a window a young damsel, 

That to his eyes was beauteous and 
pleasing, 

Ay, and brighter than the star of morn- 
ing. 

First he gave her a gracious salute with 
his hand, 

And then lovingly he addressed her. 

He saw her father, and to content his 
wishes, 

He made him to know that he wished 
her for wife.” 


The gentle Zitella preferring an- 
other man for husband, Mastrillo 
* commenced his career by killing him, 
and then taking to the hills. Finding 
refuge once with a fisherman to whom 
a son had just been born, he related 
his fierce deeds, and then stood god- 
fathér to his infant. His gossip be- 
traying him, the master of the galley 
slaves knocked off his irons after 
three days’ bondage, and advanced 
him to the command of 1,200 of his 
fellows. Gratitude was the least of 
Mastrillo’s faults. Ata later period 
he compelled this governor to ransom 
himself at a high figure. Faithfull 
guiding the Prince Orsini throug 
forests and hills, he obtained letters 
of protection, and might have be; 
to lead a quiet and happy life ; but 
the chance meeting with a rich com- 
pany of merchants proved too strong 
a temptation. He naturally put his 
treacherous gossip to death, among 
other noble actions, and sustainin 
a bloody conflict with the sbirri, 
after the robbery of the merchants, 
and losing certain of his associates, 
he again obtained letters of protection. 
At the close of a heroic career of this 
kind, he fell sick, and having con- 
fessed, made an edifying end. A 
sbirro of low propensities and avari- 
cious turn, secretly cut off “ps 
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of the corpse, and carried it to the 
authorities for reward; and he re- 
ceived a suitable one by being con- 
demned to the galleys, on the priest 
forwarding a certificate of the hero’s 
death-bed repentance. 

A robber so famous about two cen- 
turies and a half since, that he was 
called “ King of the Campagna,” was 
Marco Sciarra, who commanded six 
hundred men. The Neapolitan terri- 
tories becoming too hot for him, he 
entered the states of the church, and 
there the Viceroy’s troops dared not 
act. 

A great delay occurred in conse- 
quence, and when the necessary 
arrangements were made for the 
Neapolitan commander’s crossing the 
frontier, Sciarra returned into the 
kingdom of Naples by another way. 
While Count Miranda was looking for 
him in the Roman States, he was 
sacking Celano in the Vice-Royalty. 
Being again beset, and again retreat- 
ing over the border, he was harassed 
by enemies behind and before. He 
repaired to the rough region of the 
Abruzzi, and keeping the peasantry 


indirectly in his pay by always giving 
them something, and never takin 
anything from them, he receive 

uable information from them on 
all occasions, and escaped sundry 
secret —— undertaken against 


him. e regular forces on pene- 
trating the outposts of his strong- 
holds, always lost some of their men 
without ever seeing a brigand. 

At this period of his life he had a 
memorable rencontre. Stopping a 
company of travellers on the road 
from Rome to Naples, his dexterous 
followers soon cut the girths of the 
horses and mules, and made their 
masters lie down, face toearth. None 
remained standing but one gentleman 
of noble bearing, who, when the order 
“ Faccia in terra” was addressed to 
him, instead of obeying it, stepped 
up to Marco, andsaid, “I am Torquato 

asso.” “The poet!” exclaimed the 
robber, and dropping on his knees, 
he kissed his hand. Not only was 
Tasso allowed to depart unrifled 
but even his entire company escaped 
without the loss of a single scudo. ' 

Being attacked soon after by a 
force of four thousand men, he rushed 
down on them, wounded their leader, 
Don Carlo Spinelli, and routed his 
troops. Clement VIII, a man of 
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——- and action, assuming the 
pontificate, so well concerted his 
measures with the Spano-Neapolitan 
Government, that o raising new 
forces and adopting a better system, 
they reduced the robbers to a very 
undesirable condition. The regular 
forces were not quartered on the 
country people, but paid them for all 
necessaries procured from them, and 
in other respects treated them so 
well, that the robbers’ hiding-places 
and their designs were revealed. 
Marco finding the day go against 
him, escaped to Venice, where des- 
pite, or perhaps in consequence of 

is peculiar antecedents, he received 
command of the troops acting against 
the Uscocchi (pirates). His brother 
continued to head the Abruzzi bands, 
and as often as he could obtain leave 
of absence, he repaired to these 
heights to comfort the brigands by 
his presence. In Ancona, he met his 
death from the dagger of a supposed 
friend, who had been bought over by 
Aldobrandini, the Pope’s commander. 

The Venetian commander against 
the Uscocchi immediately preceding 
Sciarra was Alfonso Piccolomini a 
refugee from the Court of Tuscany. 
The Duke of this State repeatedly re- 
quested the Doge and his Ten to give 
up the runaway to his tender mer- 
cles, and engage Sciarra in his place ; 
but, though they secretly assisted 
the robber of the Abruzzi in his 
struggle with Rome and Naples, they 
would not resign the able and success- 
ful Piccolomini. In an evil hour he 
exhibited some petulance towards the 
Ten, and he wasin consequence driven 
forth, and secured, and put to death 
by his resentful sovereign. 

What a picture is here presented 
of the detestable policy of neigh- 
bouring states jealous of each other ! 

Effect does not more surely follow 
cause than brigandage and its attend- 
ant sufferings the termination of a 
civil war. dmond O’Hanlon and 
his rapparees and a system of black 
mailsucceeded the Cromwellianstrug- 
gle in Ireland. The north was his 

avourite haunt; but he is said to 
have been connected with bands who 
took toll through all parts of the 
island, and met four times in the 
year to adjust the division of the 
spoil. The O’Hanlons being of the 
old race and old religion, and Red- 
mond, gentle by birth, and generous 


a 
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by nature, the peasants and “small- 
farmers” stood in no fear of him, but 
were ever on the watch for his safety. 

Farmers, travelling pedlers, and 
people in middling circumstances, on 
paying Redmond, or his trusty agents, 
half-a-crown per annum were safe 
from plunder ; and if through mis- 
take, they suffered at the hands of 
strangers, their losses were made 
good on information being conveyed 
to the chief. 

One day meeting a poor man who 
was going to sell his one cow to pay 
his rent, and pitying his case, he lent 
him five pounds, and bade him ap- 
point any time and place he chose for 
repayment. Strange to say, the trust 
was punctually kept, and the debt 
discharged. 

Being in want of arms, he presented 
himselr to the Commander of the 
garrison in Armagh dressed as a 
country gentleman, and requested him 
to allow a few of his men to go with 
him beyond a certain place, where he 
suspected the great outlaw to be con- 
cealed. “He had a good sum of 
money about him, and did not wish 
to lose it.” The Colonel complied ; 
and Redmond and his guard went on 
very pleasantly for about seven miles. 
Every man had drank more or less 
on the way at the country gentle- 
man’s expense, and when he was 
about dismissing them with a parting 
glass from his own flask, they were 
only too ready, at his suggestion, to 
fire a feu de joie in honour of his 
safe delivery. Instantaneously, a 
whistle brought a party of fellows to 
the spot with charged guns, and the 
sora red coats had to resign muskets, 

ayonets, and every regimental article 
of use, and walk oak to Armagh in 
very evil plight. 

Redmond was once pursued by the 
military for nearly three days, during 
all which time he had scarcely got a 
morsel of food. At last, in despera- 
tion, he entered the house of a friend 
and fell to a breakfast of bread an 
butter, and milk. He had scarcely 
eaten a mouthful when the house was 
surrounded, and the Captain, leaning 
over the half door, said, in a polite 
tone, “Captain O’Hanlon, you are 
the king’s prisoner ; resistance is use- 
less.” “So I perceive,” was the an- 
swer ; “ but, as you have not allowed 
me to take a meal for three days, I am 
sure you will not disturb me now till 
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my hunger is satisfied.” The request 
— reasonable was granted. d- 
mond coming to the end of his cake 
in great tranquillity, at once sprun 
up, seized his blunderbuss, wit 
which he covered the officer, till he 
had cleared the half door, and the 
surprise and the fear of killing each 
other prevented the soldiers at each 
side from firing at him till he had 
got to some distance. Being much 
refreshed with his good breakfast, 
and his pursuers tired out, he escaped 
with a slight wound or two. 

The great southern robber, Power, 
hearing of Redmond’s fame, came to 
the north to make his acquaintance, 
Stopping for the night at a country 
inn, he remarked a comfortable-look- 
ing man, who, when he thought no 
one was observing him, passed a well- 
filled purse from one pocket to an- 
other. Next morning he managed to 
overtake the man with the purse by 
the side of a wood, and ordered 
him to stand and deliver. “I will 
deliver,” said the other, “when I 
cannot help it,” and taking a loaded 
pistol from his holster he fired at his 
assailant. The weapon of the other 
was discharged at the same moment, 
but neither of the men was materially 
damaged. They then drew their 
swords, and hewed away for some 
time at each other, first on horse- 
back, and then, by mutual consent, 
on foot. Both were skilful swords- 
men, and after a twenty minutes 
fight, found themselves still safe from 
any serious wound, but much fa- 
tigued. “Let us rest a while,” said 
Redmond. “I never met my match 
till now. Who in the world are 
you?’ “Tam Power, of Cork, and 
you must be either the devil or Red- 
mond O’Hanlou. I came here all 
the way to see that celebrated man.” 
“Confound your stupidity, and my 
own, also! Here we might have 
killed each other, and what would 
become of our followers?’ Of course 
mutual embraces and kisses also fol- 
lowed, for at that day the fashion 
had not ceased in Ireland. Power 
assisted Redmond for half a year, 
but ~— got tired of oaten-ban- 
nocks, and returned to give his native 
province the benefit of his personal 
superintendence. 

O’Hanlon’s life did not entirely 

rejudice him against law and order. 

eeting a poor pedler one day bit- 
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terly lamwnting, and hearing from 
him that he had just been robbed of 
five pounds in moneys, and likewise 
of his box, and moreover that he had 
been kicked and maltreated by that 
notorious robber, Redmond O’ Hanlon, 
he roared at the fellow, and applied 
a title to him which reflected on his 
mother’s good name. “You son of 
an unvirtuous woman,” said he, 
“how could I rob you that never laid 
eyes on you before?” “Sir,” answer- 
the poor man, “the rogue that 
robbed me, said he was Redmond 
O'Hanlon.” “ Let’s follow him,” said 
the other, “and never fear that [ 
won't make him sing to anothertune!” 
Coming up to the thief they eased 
him of his late acquisitions, which 
Redmond, restoring to the right 
owner, bound him over to prosecute 
the robber at the next assizes. He 
then wrote the following mittimus, 
and intrusted it and the thief to three 
trusty followers, to be delivered over 
to the charge of the Armagh gaolor : 


“ By Redmond O'Hanlon, in loco one of 
his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for 
County Armagh, and chief ranger of the 
mountains. 

“T herewith send you the body of . 
who was this day brought before me, and 
examined for robbing Mr. on the 
king’s high-road, requiring of you to hold 
him in safe custody till next general assizes 
to be held for the said county, and for your 
so doing this shall be your sufficient war- 
rant. Given under my hand this 1st day 
of March, 1695. 

“ Repmonp O’Hanton. 

“To ——, Gaoler of Armagh.” 


However informal the commitment, 
the rogue was secured, and sworn 
home against by the pedler. Au- 
dience, officers, counsellors, judge, 
and all, joined in one roar of laughter 
at points of the trial when O’Han- 
lon’s magisterial interference came 
before the court. 

As the chivalrous Robin Hood suf- 
fered more, than one defeat from 
tanners, tinkers, and sturdy beggars, 
so Redmond met a vanquisher in a 
shopkeeper’sapprentice. This youth’s 
master having to receive a good round 
sum of money in Newry, was aftaid 
to risk an encounter with Redmond 
or some of his gang on his return to 
Dundalk, his native town. In his 

ity his apprentice, sixteen 
years of age, offered his services, 
which, after some hesitation, were 
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engine. The youth, in the words 
of Mr. Cosgrave, author of the “Irish 
Rogues and Rapparees,” “ went to the 
field, and brought home an old 
vicious screw (much of the same 
humour with Sir Teague O’Regan’s 
war-horse, on which he rode out to 
meet Duke Schomberg after the sur- 
render of Charlemont), that, when 
any other came up to meet him on 
the road, he always strove to bite or 
kick him, by which means he com- 
monly kept the road to himself.” 

As he wended on his way he was 
overtaken by a well-dressed gentle- 
man, with whom he freely entered 
into discourse, making no secret of 
his business, or of his expectation of 
being about the same place on his 
return to-morrow with £100 in his 
possession. “I wonder,” said his 
fellow-traveller, “you are so free in 
we communications with strangers. 

ow can you tell but that I may be 
Redmond O’Hanlon or one of his 
yang?” “Oh, oh!” said the boy, 

ursting out laughing—“ such a nice- 
looking gentleman as you to be a 
robber! Do you think I haven't 
eyes?” “Well, at all events, I ad- 
vise you to be more discreet. Red- 
mond is famous at disguises, and will 
pin you if he gets wind of your busi- 
ness. Here's a crown for you to drink 
my health, but keep a bridle on your 
tongue.” The grateful youth, sober- 
ing at once, made the promise. 

And even as the boy expected, the 
gentleman overtook him as he was 
returning next day, and conversation 
was resumed. “ Well, my boy, Isup- 
pose from your looks you have not 
met with any bad company, and your 
money issafe?” “Indeed is it, sir 5 
many thanks for your good advice.’ 
“ How are you carrying it ?” “In the 
two ends of this ticken wallet.” 
“Dear me, I would like to feel the 
weight of it out of curiosity,” and he 
approached, but the horse lashed out 


and he was obliged to keep his dis- 


tance. “Throw over that wallet,” 
said he, rather sternly for such a 
nice-spoken gentleman. “Oh, sir, 
honey, sure you wouldn’t rob me! 
What would the master say?” “I 
don’t know, but this is what I say. 
If you do not surrender it at once, I 
will send a bullet through you, and 
another through your garran.” “I 
promised my master not to let my- 
self be robbed till I was in danger of 
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my life. Here is the money, but you 
must take the trouble of crossing the 
ditch for it.” So saying he heaved 
the bag over the slough that bordered 
the road, and the note beyond it, 
into the next field. This annoyed 
the highwayman, but judging the 
prize worth the trouble, he dis- 
mounted, scrambled: over the dyke 
and fence higher up, and laid hands 
on the bag. Hearing a clatter, he 
raised his head, looked over the fence, 
and saw the innocent youth making 
the road to Dundalk short on his own 
(Redmond’s) good steed, and the vici- 
ous beast prancing about on the road, 
and longing for some one to let fly at. 

He was enraged for being so taken 
in, but much more when he found 
the two ends of the precious wallet 
containing nothing more valuable 
than the copper halfpence of the time, 
value for thirty or forty shillings. 

So there we must leave our outlaw, 
incumbered with his copper, and not 
daring to lay hands on the ill-tem- 

red and dangerous garran left at 

is discretion. The boy arrived safe 
in Dundalk with the hundred gui- 
neas quilted into his waistcoat. 

After many escapes from armed 
foes and from prisons, O’ Hanlon was 
treacherously killed by his own 
foster brother for sake of the reward, 
an almost unprecedented crime in his 
country. The names of his chief 
associates were Patrick MacTeague, 
John Reilly, Shan Mernagh, Phil 
Galloge, Phadruig Maol (bald), 
Arthur O’Neil, and the determined 
O'Kelly. O’ Hanlon was distinguished 
by acts of kindness to the poor and 
weary soldiers on their march, and by 
abstaining from wanton blood-shed. 

His followers were obliged bya most 
solemn oath never to shed blood unless 
in self-defence, never to rob a poor per- 
son, nor to offer violence to a woman. 

Charles Dempsey, otherwise Cahir 
na Capail (Charley of the horse), 
whose two brothers were as unscru- 
pulous as hirfself on the wahject of 
appropriating these quadrupeds, was 
born near Ballybrittas, in the Queen’s 
county, and at five years of age 
was a fearless rider. He was edu- 
cated in the knowledge of horses and 
of the Irish language at his foster- 
mother’s, and after swimming a wild 
colt across the Barrow, and narrowly 
escaping drowning at the age above 
mentioned, he often said he would 
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not be afraid to navigate river or 
ocean in a turf-kish. He seems to 
have inherited from his father the 
art of horse-taming, either by whis- 
pering in the ear, or some other 
means unknown even to the great Mr. 
Rarey. 

“Charley of the Horse” con- 
structed little by little a mighty web 
which enveloped all the value 
beasts in the four provinces. In this 
he was ably assisted by his brother 
Daniel, who kept the extensive and 
very, complex accounts required b 
so vast a system. There were dif- 
ferent offices of course, and an in- 
genious plan of escaping danger. 
One officer was simply told by a per- 
son he did not know of three nice 
horses (marks given) in a park near 
Clonegal. He forthwith conveyed 
them some favourable night, away to 
a hiding-place in Glenmaleer, near 
Ballybrittas, or to the large vaults 
under Lea Castle, near Portarlington 
and was rewarded. Another hand 
conveyed the beasts to a fair in the 
north, and sold them, having pre- 
viously painted out some remarkable 
bits of colour on head or body. The 
original owner would soon send a 
couple of guineas to Mr. Dempsey, 
and an ingenious officer being in- 
formed of the present abode of the 
animals, would, in a reasonable time, 
have them conveyed to some meadow 
or park where they would be dis- 
covered by the original and now 
joyful proprietor, previously warned 

y an anonymous letter of their 
whereabouts. More than once the 
Leinster farmer, riding his recovered 
horse to a north country fair, has 
been challenged by the man who had 
purchased it from the thief. 

A wild young fellow, wishing to 
have the exclusive possession of a 
fine young blood-horse, his father’s 
property, but being flatly refused by 
the old gentleman, applied to Cahir. 
He, procuring the skin of a dead 
animal similar in marks and colour 
to that of the young hunter, left it 
in a bog-hole, where it was found 
by some workmen, and produced to 
the owner. Some months after, 
young hopeful, on the evening of a 
fair, rode home mounted on the 
coveted animal, having, as he told 
the old gentleman, purchased it from 
astranger. The father was greatly 
astonished by the likeness it pre- 
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sented to the drowned beast, but 
made no further inquiries. 
Cahir was treacherous and un- 
scrupulous. He was, in fact, an 
uine Jonathan Wild, denouncing 
all such accomplices as annoyed him 
in any way, and sometimes swearing 
home against persons entirely inno- 
cent. e was tried and condemned 
in aves | in 1735, and amused 
himself on the route to the gallows 
by conversing with neighbours and 
customers on the subject of their cattle 
lately lost. Daniel who was exe- 
tuted with him, spent the same time 
in ave and — reading. 
he great Irish gold-finder and 
mason, Manus Mac O’Neil, simple in 
manner aS a child, beguile his 
victims by a tale of having found a 
chest inthe vault of the old monaster 
of New Abbey, county Kildare, whic 
he had been pulling down for the 
ae of employing the stones in a 
uilding he was engaged on. He and 
his comrade, as he said, had dis- 
covered in this chest ingots of gold, 
candlesticks, crosses, chalices, rings, 
and precious stones. He would tell 
this story successfully, affecting the 
manner of a country simpleton, “will- 
ing to sell a portion of his treasures, 
but not openly for fear of the lord of 
the manor. He had a genuine gold 
ingot always at hand, mentioning that 
he did not know whether it was good 
old or not, but that all the rest were 
ike it. A ‘greedy innkeeper to whom 
he told his tale agreed to give him 
forty pounds in hand for the full of 
his valise of the ingots, and forty more 
after receiving them. Manus bring- 
ing his victim into a field, and blind- 
folding him, took the portmanteau 
some distance, filled it with stones and 
re locked it, and retaining the 
key, charged the owner not to open it 
till he would receive the key from 
himself, which would be within two 
or three days after reaching home. 
The joyous and impatient dupe found 
it et to wait the prescribed time, 
but then as no sign of key or messen- 
ger was descried, he ripped open the 
portmanteau and neni went dis- 
tracted at the sight of the rubbish 
that tumbled out. On repairing ,to 
Manus’s neighbourhood, his place was 
found vacant. 
This worthy kept out of the clutches 
of the law for a long time by produc- 
ing the one true ingot, and selling it 
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either as brass, or a kid, or alamb, or 
anything but pure gold,and cunningly 
slipping the brazen article into its 
place when consigning it to his cus- 
tomer. His assumed simplicity and 
clownishness greatly contributed to 
the numerous impositions he effected. 

We have conversed with old people 
who saw the renowned James Freney 
discharging the office of tide-waiter at 
New Ross, after his retirement from 
his stormy career of highwayman. 
His field of lawless action included 
Kilkenny, Waterford, and the neigh- 
bouring districts. After having com- 
mitted highway robberies innumer- 
able, he betrayed most of his gang 
in order to obtain his pardon. His 
career, bad as it was, was unstained 
by murder. He wrote his own life 
which, with the “Irish Rogues and 
Rapparees,” formed a portion of the 
hedge-school literature of the last 
century and the early part of the pre- 
sent. The peasant students of his 
edifying life, could never forgive him 
for betraying Hackett alias Bristecn, 
Mellea, Stack, Donnelly, Kenny, and 
Larrassy, but especially Bulger, the 
most determined of the troop. He 
denied the betrayal of Bulger, but his 
disclaimers were not credited by his 
admirers. 

Jeremy Grant, the latest Irish hero 
of the road whose deeds have been 
chronicled, was born near Thurles, 
and was driven to the highway by 
harsh proceedings on the part of his 
landlord, the seduction of his sister 
by his landlord’s son, his consequent 
attempts at revenge, and the results 
of some practical experiments in un- 
licensed distillation. After many 
robberies, imprisonments, and escapes, 
he settled as carrier in Enniscorthy 
under the name of Cooney, doing a 
fair business between that town and 
Ross, and Wexford. His place of 
rendezvous with Carroll Whelan, a 
brutal associate of his, and another 
named Fitzpatrick, was in a thicket 
in the wood of Kilaughrim just over 
the noisy Urrin. Several burglaries 
being committed, the magistrates 
were soon on the alert, and a yeoman 
in his walks through the wood, dis- 
covered the lair of the villains bysome 
tell-tale straws found at the entrance. 
Early on St. John’s Day, the home- 
going bonfire revellers in the neigh- 

Coatbeed ood were alarmed by shots in 
- direction of the river, for the 
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yeomen had surrounded the thicket, 
and the three robbers wakened by the 
noise, seized on their arms. hots 
were exchanged, and a brave sergeant 
named Coffey, a nailer by trade, 
rushed in on Grant, and a desperate 
struggle commenced. Both falling in 
the struggle, they rolled down the 
sloping bank into the river, and 
fought through it till they gained the 
opposite bank. There a yeoman com- 
ing to the aid of his superior, dis- 
abled Grant with a blow from the 
stock of his gun, and the three men 
were secured. Grant nearly equalled 
Jack Sheppard in the ingenuity of 
his escapes from prison walls. He 
would have effected an escape from 
Wexford gaol also, but for his prema- 
ture removal to Maryborough. The 
son of the gaoler of that town, being 
sent to Wexford to ascertain if the 
man in durance was the renowned 
Captain, nearly swooned on finding 
him in the prison-yard, though man- 
acled. He (Grant) acknowledged to 
his visiters that the most trying half 
hour he ever spent, was in a thicket 
in Wicklow, on a severe winter's 
morning while half-dressed, and dread- 
ing to put on his clothes lest he should 
be overheard by Coffey and his party, 
who having scared him from his bed, 
were now in active search for him in 
the neighbourhood of his hiding- 

lace. Grant made his exit in 1816. 

ike O’Hanlon and Freney, and the 
greater number of Irish reprobates, 
he had kept his hands unstained by 
blood. 

Manus Mac O'Neil is introduced 
in Griftin’s tale of “Suil Dhuv,” Cahir 
na Capail in Banim’s “ Boyne Water,” 
and Freney has been transferred from 
the southern to the central zone of 
Ireland in the “ Knight of Gwynne.” 

Collier whose name was one of 
terror to rich travellers on the Lein- 
ster roads in the early part of the 
present century has not yet enjoyed 
the honour of being gibbeted in p 
ter’s types. He would stop mail and 
other coaches, and rob the passengers 
single-handed, some men of straw 
and twigs, a with hats and 
mock guns, being scenically arranged 
behind the hedges on each side, and 
loudly commanded not to fire on the 
vehicle without his directions. A 
Sicilian bandit mentioned by Mac 
Farlane successfully practised the 
same ruse. A severe landlord threat- 
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ening a poor widow with ejectment 
or a forced sale, would be invited to 
call on her on such a day and bring 
a receipt. Collier having supplied 
the poor woman in the meantime 
with the money, would wait on the 
landlord in the evening as he returned 
from her farm-house, with his pockets 
well filled, and take back his own 
property. He was nothing the worse 
of his generosity, and the woman had 
her receipt. Collier availed himself 
of Dick Turpin’s master-trick to some 
purpose. Having eased a prosperous 
traveller of his purse in the county 
Wexford on a summer’s evening, he 
would make himself visible to sundry 
— in Meath early next morning. 

he great country folk tired of being 
robbed, and yet unwilling to hang a 
robber who had never wounded or 
disabled any one, managed to get him 
sent abroad to fight the French in 
the Peninsular War. There was at 
this time, a vainglorious captain in 
his regiment, whom his brother offi- 
cers employed Collier to rob one 
night as he was returning to quarters. 
Collier armed with a pistol fashioned 
from a special good cabbage’ stalk, 
deprived him of his sword, purse and 
watch. After a close questioning of 
the plundered hero by his mess com- 
panions on his return, they exhibited 
to his horrified gaze, his property and 
the weapon that had kept bis senses 
in thrall. This last of the Irish 
Rapparees ended his days peaceably 
as proprietor of a tavern on the Dub- 
lin and Meath high-road. 

It is to be feared that a serviceable 
moral will be vainly sought for in this 
by-way of biography. Commencing 
it under the influence of as laudable 
intentions as actuated the good Lyon- 
nais F. D. C., we found our nice 
sense of the distinction between 
honesty and the reverse gradually 
growing torpid as we proceeded, till 
at last our sympathies were culpably 
transferred, and we almost regretted 
the capture of the Leinster brigand. 
As the reading will occupy much less 
time than the writing of this article has 
done, and as our pages will probably 
escape the notice of incipient Shep- 
pards and Turpins, we do not, after 
all, anticipate much harm from their 

rusal, and venture to hope that it 

as afforded our readers some little 
amusement, 








































































































































































































































































Who is the Heir? 


WHO IS THE HEIR ? 
BY MORTIMER COLLINS, ESQ. 
CHAPTER XXXV. 


“ An assembly of good fellows, meeting under certain conditions.” —Jomnson. 
“ What things have we seen 





Done at the Mermaid !”—Braumonr, 


“ A keen-browed man, with deep eyes dark and clear ; 
Whose sinewy frame and strenuous brain, bestowing 
Their energies on reading and on rowing, 


Tae Chandos Club is the most ex- 
clusive in London. You must be 
somebody to be a member. A few 
Whigs were amazed when Brooks’s 
black-balled some young Rothschilds; 
but if the Chandos lasts till Dooms- 
day it will not tolerate either Roths- 
children or their sires. It does not 
worship wealth. It admits only dis- 
tinction. So itis the pleasantest of 
clubs, inasmuch as pretension is not 
endured, and you are equally free 
from the heavy swell and the cad. 

And what a well-managed club it 
is! How convenient its bow-win- 
dow, where arise more epigrams than 
anywhere else in London! How 
thoroughly organized every one of 
its departments! How supreme its 
cookery! Leander, pupil of Papa 
Prevost, was a great artist, certainly, 
or he would not have won Lord 
Lonsdale’s approbation ; there are 
men who swear by Ude, Soyer, 
Francatelli; but Prezensini of the 
Chandos is the master of them all. 

Even Ministers must have holiday 
sometimes. Guy Luttrel wanted it 
badly. He was restless. There wasa 
hostile political movement impending. 
Beyond that, he was conscious of cer- 
tain feelings and ideas, vague as yet, 
which made Lord Riverdale’s com- 

any—ay, even Lady Vivian’s—pain- 
ul to him. So he threw over a 
quantity of pressing work, and went 
to the Albany to find his old friend, 
Olifaunt, just returned from Central 
America. He thought the traveller’s 
converse might have a fresh ideg or 
two in it. 

Oliver Olifaunt, known at Eton 
and Cambridge as O. O., had been 
Senior Wrangler of his year. Between 
him and the second wrangler there 
were more marks than between the 





Bore lightly either discipline severe.”—GrorGE JoHn CAYLEY. 


second man and the wooden spoon. 
But O. O. had also pulled stroke in 
the ’Varsity Eight, and been captain 
of the ‘Varsity Eleven. And, when 
he left Cambridge, and came into 
the two thousand a year left him by 
his father, he determined to devote 
himself to travel. He resolved that 
it should be the business of his 
life. He began with his native coun- 
try, and walked through the whole 
of Great Britain and Ireland, keep- 
ing a careful journal of all that 
he saw. Then he went abroad, 
always walking. He was now close 
upon forty, and had been almost 
everywhere ; but had never printed a 
line, or even enacted Herodotus in a 
dress coat before the Royal Geo- 
graphical. A modest sterling man, 
our O. O. ; a noticeable man, too, six 
feet high, stupendously stalwart, 
bearded like a patriarch or a pard, 
with huge brown eyes almost lost in 
cavernous recesses beneath overhang- 
ing brows. A man of noble ugliness 
and enormous strength ; silent, save 
when he had something to say ; never 
boastful, never without a resource. 

Luttrel found O. O. in company 
with a young clergyman, who was 
introduced as Mr. St. Alphage, of 
Maudlin. 

“T want you to dine with me at 
the Chandos, old fellow,” said Guy. 

“T have just asked the Saint here 
to dine with me.” 

Olifaunt and St. Alphage were 
cousins, and the latter was commonly 
known among his familiars as “the 
Saint.” 

“Well, bring Mr. St. Alphage also. 
We can dine in the Strangers’ Room. 
It is very comfortable.” 

It is—being the best strangers’ 
room in any club that we know. 
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“Very well. Let us go,” said Oli- 
faunt. “We'll have a simple din- 
ner.’ 

On the steps of the Chandos whom 
should they meet but Sir Wynyard 
Powys Wynyard Powys and his sy- 
nonymous son, going to dine to- 
gether. As no father cares for a téte- 
a-téte with his son, after a certain 
age, the baronet hailed Guy Luttrel’s 
arrival as a sensible relief. And the 
consequence was that five men sat 
down to dinner, instead of only two, 
as Guy had intended. 

O. O. ordered dinner. It was sim- 
ple enough. Anghovy salad, calves’ 
tail soup, a John Dory with sauce 
made of the livers of red mullet, 
and hashed mutton. Prezensini is 
famous for his hashed mutton ; he 
roasts a leg of a four year-old South- 
down, allows it to cool uncut, and 
then hashes it for dinner the next 
day, serving it on a chafing dish. 
With dinner, Bucellas and St. Peray; 
after dinner, ’22 port and Lafitte.. 

“You don’t get such wine as this 
very often on your travels,” said Sir 
Wynyard to Olifaunt, 

‘I get better water than any in 
England,” said O. O. “ And water 
is the most delicious of drinks.” 


“When to any saint I pray, 
It shall be to Saint Peray ; 
He alone, of all the brood, 
Ever did me any good; 
Many have I known that are 
Humbugs in the calendar”— 


said Wynyard Powys the younger. 
“Pindar was a better judge than 
you, as well as a better poet,” said 
O. O., on whom the dandified saffron- 
haired rhymer had not produced a 
very satisfactory impression. 
“Where are you going next, Oli- 


faunt ?” asked ~t 

“To Africa. My party is almost 
ready. I have only one want.” 

“What is that ?” asked the baro- 
net. 

“ An associate in leading the expe- 
dition. For African travel we nee 
two chiefs, in case of illness or acci- 
dent. I’ve got a capital staff of scien- 
tific men—a botanist, a geologist, a 
zoologist, a peo and two 
or three others ; but if anything were 
to happen to me, there isn’t one of 
them who could take my place. 
There'd be anarchy at once. You 
would be the very fellow to go with 
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me, Luttrel, if you'd only give up 


your stupid politics.’ 

“T have none of the necessary 
qualifications,” said wey 

“That’s a mistake. You only re- 
quire pluck, common sense, and a 
good constitution. Why waste your 
time in the monotonous absurdities 
of Downing-street, when you haven’t 
seen a thousandth part of. the world ? 
You must be tired of the dreary dul- 
ness of Parliament.” 

“You remind me,” said Sir Wyn- 
yard, “of Charles Lamb’s remark at 

ton : ‘What a pity that a few years 
will see those fine lively boys turned 
into stupid members of Parliament!” 

“T wish that I could run away 

From house, and court, and levée, 

Where bearded men appear to-day 

Just Eton boys grown heavy” — 
quoted Powys the younger. 

“When I read your debates,” con- 
tinued Olifaunt, “I am perfectly 
astounded that men of sense can talk 
so much about so little, or can indeed 
find anything to discuss in half the 
subjects brought forward. All the 
business of a session might easily be 
done in a fortnight.” 

“The greatest of living poets,” said 
Powys, junior, “has often told me 
that no real thinker can have party 
politics. Party is merely the result 
of prejudice. No literary man should 
So to a party. Our least preju- 
diced statesmen are above party.” 

“You are thinking of Palmerston,” 
said Luttrel ; “he is a Gallio in po- 
lities as in theology. Certainly he 
called himself a Tory when he was 
beaten at Horsham, in 1806. And I 
suppose Frank Mahony called him- 
self a Tory thirty years ago, when he 
abused in F’raser the evening paper 
for which he now writes Paris cor- 
res ee 

“Toryism is to me a perplexing . 
problem,” said St. Alphage. “How 
any man of intellect can deliberately 
close his eyes to the universal law of 
development, passes my comprehen- 
sion. Of course I know Tories are 
useful, and so are Radicals ; but how 
can a man of real mental power, a 
Disraeli or a Bright, be either one or 
the other? Of course I don’t wonder 
at a country squire’s being a Tory, or 
at a half-starved, half-educated me- 
chanic’s being a Chartist.” 

“And what should a cler, 
be ?” asked Olifaunt. - 
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“ A Liberal, in the highest sense of 
the word. As Coleridge remarked, 
the Church is the only pure, the only 
possible democracy. The great duty 
of the Church is to make men free.” 

“When has it done that duty ?” 
asked Olifaunt. 

* And as to your ecclesiastical de- 
mocracy,” said Guy; “ what would a 
bishop say toit? De Quincey subtly 
observes that episcopal families are 
always prouder than the hereditary 
aristocracy, from a consciousness that 
their position is temporary.” 

“T like your theory,” said Sir 
Wynyard. “And perhaps a few of 
the clergy are beginning to see their 
duty. They ought to be leaders of 
thought instead of dreading free in- 
quiry. Some of them are really little 
better than those Roman Catholics 
who to this day maintain that the sun 
moves round the earth.” 

“‘Galileo’s glazed optic tube is a 
diabolic delusion to them, no doubt,” 
said Guy. “But the worst of all 
religionists are those who, to quote 
Heine’s marvellous vision, want to 
send their beadle up a long ladder to 
take down the sun. They would 
abolish all the world’s sunshine—all 
por of life.” 

“T must go into Arabia,” said Oli- 
faunt. “I must see those Wahabees 
—those Mahometan Calvinists—that 
Mr. Palgrave describes. I'll read you 
their legend of predestination ; I cut 
it out ofa newspaper only this morn- 
ing :—‘ Accordingly, when God—so 
runs the tradition, I had better have 
said the blasphemy—resolved to 
create the human race, He took into 
His hands a mass of earth, the same 
whence all mankind were to be 
formed, and in which they after a 
manner pre-existed ; and having then 
divided the clod into two equal por- 
tions, He threw the one half into 
hell, sayifig, “These to eternal fire, 
and I care not ;” and projected the 
other half into heaven, adding, “ And 
these to Paradise, and I care not.”’’” 

“ Well,” said St. Alphage, “ we 
have Christian sects holding the 
same doctrine.” 

“Tt seems,” proceeded Olifaunt, 
“that in the city of Riadh, Calvin- 
ism is carried out logically. People 
are flogged to death for smoking, 
drinking wine, singing, wearing silk, 
and so forth. There are officers ap- 
pointed, who have power to enter all 
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houses at all hours, and to punish 
on the spot any one committing these 
offences. Tl certainly visit Riadh 
when I’ve done Africa.” 

“The Wahabees must be worse 
than the gorillas,” said Guy. “ Riadh 
would be rather a good place to send 
some of our fast young people, of 
both sexes. By the way, Sir Wyn- 
yard, you might make a good romance 
out of these recently discovered Cal- 
vinists—more original than the An- 
sarey episode in ‘Tancred.’ ” 

“Really, the idea is not a bad 
one,” said the baronet ; “ I want new 
scenery.” 

“T often have w@ndered,” observed 
Olifaunt, “ that you are so completely 
at home everywhere. 
are marvellously varied in scenery 
and character, but you seem never at 
a loss.” 

“The secret is a simple one,” said 
Sir Wynyard. “ Omniscience is pur- 
chasable. If I have a profound 
classic among my characters, I em- 
ploy a private secretary who is a 
scholar, and who hunts up for me 
quotations for the various subjects 
mentioned. In the same way I em- 
ploy, when necessary, a geographical, 
or historical, or scientific secretary.” 

“ What acapital notion !” exclaimed 
Guy ; “much less bother than read- 
ing up for omniscience, like Macaulay 
or Whewell. Wasn’t it Macaulay, 
who, when the Cambridge mathema- 
tical tripos was talked about, gave a 
list of all the senior wranglers from 
the first, with a brief biography of 
all the noticeable ones ? e said 
Olifaunt was in a lunatic asylum, I 
believe.” 

“Dear me !—was Mr. Olifaunt a 
senior wrangler 4 T should not have 
imagined it,” said Sir Wynyard. 

“Well, one doesn’t usually talk 
high mathematics at dinner time,” 
said O. O. 

“Olifaunt,” said Guy, “will dis- 
cover a lot of other planets, when he 
has thoroughly explored the one we 
live upon.” 

“What is your opinion,” asked 
the younger Powys, “of mathematics 
as a mental discipline ?” 

“The best possible,” said Guy. 
“At the same time a mere mathe- 
matician is generally a fool on all 
unmathematical subjects. Look at 
Newton himself on prophecy.” 
“That is peculiarly true in the 
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present day,” remarked Olifaunt. 
“ Geometry is the best means of men- 
tal training, and good geometricians 
are rare. You would puzzle many a 
first-rate man if you took a pair of 
compasses, described three concentric 
circles, and asked him to draw an 
equilateral triangle with one angular 

oint on each circumference. The 

igher analysis is singularly power- 
ful, but it works too much like a 
machine. Steam does more than 
horses, you know; but it is scarcely 
so good a thing to drive a locomotive 
as to drive four in hand.” 

“T know which I prefer,” said 
Guy, “and I’ve triéd both.” 

“ Driving a badly-matched team of 
slightly stupid Ministers of State 
must be worse than either,” said 
0.0. “Come with me to the lion- 
haunted inland, and see if you can 
get porte to go in harness.’ 

“No; Iam not yet tired of Eng- 
land. By the way, what a multitude 
of young men are going in for politics 
ee and Stanleys and the 
ike !” 

“Well,” said Sir Wynyard, “ Gés- 
chen ts young—thirty-four, or there- 
about; young for these days of old 
fogies, thatistosay. You know Dis- 
raeli reminds us that Bolingbroke and 
Pitt were Ministers in their boyhood 
almost, and strings together popes 
admirals, generals, painters, all 
famous at about the age when Mr. 
Géschen begins to be mentioned as a 
peers youth. Raffaelle was doing 

is noblest work at thirty.” 

“Ay,” said O. O., “but Titian 
painted gaily up to the age of ninety- 
nine, and might have been living 
now but for the Plague.” 

“ And then young men have sel- 
dom any principles,’ observed Guy. 
“You recollect how Thackeray 
makes young Pendennis talk puerile 
scepticism—and indifferent unbelief 
in everything—the result of a feeling 
that it wouldn’t much matter if, as 
Lady Mary suggested, the not were 
taken out of the Commandments and 
put into the Creed.” 

“ Yes,” replied St. Alphage ; “ but 
Pendennis was a weak-minded boy, 
spoilt by circumstances. Luther and 
Loyola had some principles in their 
youth, I fancy. A young man of the 
present time, perplexed = the very 
uncertainty of our professed teachers, 
may be excused for pretending a 
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scepticism which by no means satis- 
fies him. Carlyle tells him that the 
world’s God-written Apocalypse will 
yield no articulate a pe f Tenny- 
son gropes feebly in the dark; 
Thackeray is half cynical, half Epi- 
curean, never much in earnest. There 
is only one great teacher whose guid- 
ance is worth anything, Robert 
Browning, and he has till lately been 
unknown in comparison with those 
more popular writers.” 

“You are liberal among church- 
men,” said Olifaunt, “to speak thus 
of Browning. I agree with you—but 
I have read him on high mountain 
peaks and in desolate wildernesses, 
where no sane man could read what 
is ignoble. Wondrous is the amount 
of truth conveyed in such poems as 
‘Bishop Blougram’s Apology,’ ‘A 
Death in the Desert,’ ‘Cleon,’ ‘ Cali- 
ban upon Setebos.’ ” 

“And in ‘Christmas Eve and 
Easter Day,’ ” added St. Alphage. 

“Yes, that is a noble poem,” said 
Luttrel. “It is more religious than 
any other piece of contemporary 
writing. Yet how grotesque here 
and there !” 

“The better for that,” said O. O., 
“pace Mr. Bagehot, who fancies ~ 
poetry should as much as possible 
resemble a leader in the Economist. 
I wish Browning would follow up 
Blougram’s and Sludge’s monologues 
with the confession of some mercan- 
tile celebrity. A Rothschild now, or 
a Hubbard, might give us a similar 
apocalypse.” 

“The Bishop in partibus and the 
medium are very much alike when 
analysed,” said Powys the younger. 
“Would the merchant prince be an- 
other of the same family ?” 

“ Likely enough,” said St. Alphage. 
“ Commerce has a strange effect upon 
the character. I should not much 
care to live by buying and selling.” 

“ Which oe now is deemed the 
noblest of all occupations,” said the 
baronet. “I was amused, though, 
with an article in the Saturday the 
other day about the fever of work. 
I should not have read‘it, only I 
pay ay to notice the word animal- 
cule for animalcula, a blunder for 
which the Saturday would have come 
down tremendously on the Z'imes or 
the — ‘ 

as there anything new in itg’ 
asked Guy, lazily. , é 
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“ Hardly probable,” said Sir Wyn- 

ard. “No: it merely urged what 
all sensible men know, that labour is 
not the end of life, but the means of 
obtaining life’s enjoyments. Labour, 
in fact, is not a blessing, but a bore. 
Exercise, physical and mental, is en- 
joyable ; but labour is a different 
thing from exercise.” 

“Exactly,” said Guy. “He is a 
wise man who does only the neces- 
sary work of his life, and then enjoys 
his leisure. And, with less ostenta- 
tion, less profusion, how much more 
leisure might we have! But we 
labour so hard that at length the 
faculty to appreciate leisure is gone 
from us.” 

“We want the —_ living and 
high thinking of Wordsworth,” said 
St. Alphage. “And we want con- 
tent. Weare always pining for what 
is not, as Shelley sings ; always rest- 
lessly looking for something better 
in the future ; never enjoying the de- 
light of the passing moment, without 
a@ care.” 

“No, you are right,” remarked 
Powys the younger. “ You will find 
men dissatisfied if they are smoking 
the finest cigar or making love to 
the prettiest woman in the world. 
They want to be doing something 
else ; they don’t know what. Every 
one of you fellows would rather be 
elsewhere than here.” 

“T would rather be in the heart of 
Africa,” said O. O. “That is one 
great delight of travel : sheer hunger 
and fatigue make you deliciously 
content with your evening meal and 
rest, though there is a certainty that 
the next day will bring you to scenes 
as yet unvisited.” 

“ Well, there is a plea for labour,” 
said Sir Wynyard. “ But then it is 
labour of your own choice, and there- 
fore mere recreation. I think another 

eat blunder of the day is every- 

y’s dissatisfaction with his own 
special position. We not only want 
to be doing something else, but to be 
somebody else. I have all my life 
been trying to write poetry, and I 
know I shall never succeed; but I 
can’t conquer the longing.” 

“ Candid, Sir Wynyard,” said Guy. 
“ However, you've a son who can. 
Witness the ‘Illyrian Idyls,’ which 
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the wicked suggested were not trans- 
lations at all.’ 

“Ah,” said the author ofthe “Idyls,” 
“the Saturday cut me up cruelly. 
You see, I and another man are the 
only two Englishmen who know the 
Illyrian language. I had bagged his 
game in that little book, so he re- 
venged himself in a review.” 

“Called you a plagiarist, didn’t 
he?” said O. O. “Declared you 
didn’t know the elements of Illyrian? 
A spiteful rascal, evidently.” 

“Browning,” said St. Alphage, 
“teaches us something about the en- 
joyment of life, in Cleon’s epistle to 

Totos : 


‘Indeed, to know is something, and to 

prove 

How all this beauty might be enjoyed, is 
more ; 

But, knowing nought, to enjoy is some- 
thing too. 

Yon rower with the moulded muscles 
there, 

Lowering the sail, is nearer it than I. 

I can write love-odes—thy fair slave's 
an ode, 

I get to sing of love, when grown too 


gray 

For being beloved: she turns to that 
young man, 

The muscles all a-ripple on his back. 

I know the joy of kingship: well—thou 
art king.’” ; 


“Hang it,” said Luttrel, “what 
an awful memory you've got, St. 
Alphage! I have always thought 
Byron was the man who ought to 
have enjoyed life most thoroughly— 
a poet and a peer,-full of health and 
genius. But there’s always amari 
aliquid : his lame foot made him a 
misanthrope. I wonder if Shake- 
speare enjoyed life !” 

“Who is to know?’ asked O. O. 
“T wish we had his autobiography. 
Do you know it’s two o'clock? Sup- 
pose we go home to bed ?” 

“ A sagacious proposition,” yawned 
Guy. “ We ought all to sleep after 
this long confabulation.” 

I intended to warn you, beloved 
reader, that there would be nothing 
but talk in this chapter, so that you 
might skip it if you chose. But, you 
see, I forgot to put the warning in 
the right place. 








AGAIN the scene is that noble library 
at Mauleverer ; again the time is 
sunset. Hugh Mauleverer the elder 
is there alone. Open before him lie 
three books—Landor’s ‘“ Heroic 
Idyls,” open at its 212th page ; the 
first volume of Browning, open at its 
195th; an interleaved Catullus, 
“Parisiis, apud Malepeyre, Biblio- 
polam,” open at Carmen xxxi. The 
old man soliloquizes :— 

“‘ Ay, Landor was right ; it should 
be ludve, not Lydie ; Benacus was 
not a Lydian lake. What a scholar 
he was! And the very prince of 
poets, to my mind. I abhor that 
‘Tennysonian superfetation of epithets. 
What pathos in this simple quatrain— 


‘To my ninth decade I have tottered on, 
And no soft arm bends now my steps to 
steady ; 
She, who once led me where she would, is 
gone, 
So, when he calls me, death shall find 
me ready.’ ” 


After a while, and after many pufis 
of his cigar, the old gentleman wrote 
in the margin (he was famed for 
microscopic marginalia)— 

‘Thus wrote the Nestor of the realms of 
rhyme, 

Whose verse has made Ianthe’s name 

immortal ; 
And now death leads him heaven's high 
steps to climb, 

Where her sweet face is smiling at the 

portal.” 


Bagh Mauleverer’s Italian journey 
had disappointed him. He had 
counted on again meeting Savage 
Landor at Florence; and the great 
poet was dead, after outliving all his 
contemporaries. He did not feel in- 
clined to join Cornelius O’ Dowd’s 
pleasant “evenings.” He had never 
touched a card, and thought whist 
puerile—or anile. There is a rage 
for whist just now; “Cam” and 
“Oavendish” and other experts are 
writing clever little books about it ; 
the journals are patronizing it, and 
I believe it was an article on the 
subject that killed that very 
short-lived hebdomadal, the Mirror, 
Butit requires a negative sort of brain 
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“Salve, o venusta Sirmio, atque hero gaude.”——-CaTULLUs. 
“Scirocco is loose!” BROWNING. 









to care much about whist. The same 
may be said of chess, especially since 
a commonplace man like Morphy 
showed a morbid capacity for beat- 
ing all the finest players. I should 
like to see him matched against Mr. 
Babbage, who beats his opponents by 
resolutely adopting very bad open- 


gs. 

‘Hugh Mauleverer wandered far- 
ther and fared no better. He had 
lost his relish for the grapes of the 
Apennine glens, for the fresh weak 
wine in its green flask, ay, even for 
the faint-scented cyclamen of his 
dreams. He positively pined for the 
luxury of his ancestral home, for his 
perfect dinners, for his unimpeachable 
port wine. 

“Hang me,” he said aloud, “if I 
ever leave England again! It’s the 
only comfortable country to live in.” 

And as he said so, his eldest son 
entered. 

“Well, Hugh,” said the old gentle- 
man, “here I am again, you see, and 
here I mean to stay. What news ? 
Where’s Harry ?” 

” Harry will be down to-morrow, 
I expect.” 

He did not care to tell his father 
of Harry’s mission until he knew 
its result. This was the very day of 
Harry’s return to Lechlade, and of 
the railway accident — concerning 
which last Hugh knew nothing, hay- 
ing been summoned to Mauleverer 
by a telegram. So he left a note for 

arry to follow him. 

After a pause, Hugh said to his 
father— 

““T have one piece of good news. 
Harry is going to be married.” 

“To Vivian Ashleigh ?” 

“No: she is engaged to Luttrel.” 

“T feared it,” said the old man, 
as if he were not already ambitious 
enough. “ Well, who is it ?” 

“ Luttrel’s daughter.” 

“What! Has Luttrel a daughter? 
I did not know he had been married. 
He must have kept her close enough.” 

“ He did, indeed ; nobody suspected 
her existence. But Harry e her 
acquaintance in the most romantie 
fashion.” 
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And there he told the old gentle- 
man certain incidents wherewith al- 
ready the reader is acquainted. 

“Well, what is she like? Will 
she do for thé position ?” 

“Perfectly, I think. She is very 
oung, and pretty, and innocent ; 
nows nothing of the world, or 

politics, or society ; but she is good 
style, and decidedly intelligent.” 

“That's right. I must get Luttrel 
to bring her down after the session. 
But I should have preferred Vivian, 
or even one of his namesake’s 
heroines— 


‘Methinks the Furies with their snakes, 
Or Venus with her zone might gird her ; 
Of fiend and goddess she partakes, 
And seems at once both.love and 
murder.’ ” 


“ Egad, that wouldn’t have suited 
Harry. He’s too inseuciant for a 
heroine of any sort. I think Lily 
Luttrel is the exact thing for him.” 

“ By the way, a man in the carriage 
was talking of some parliamentary 
crisis. What is it?” 

“Yes, our people expect to go out. 
Riverdale declares he is delighted. 
He says he shall send his proxy to 
Derby and devote himself to the 
birds in his preserves and the Birds 
of Aristophanes.” 

“Vivian won't let him. But now, 
I suppose, she will give him a little 
more peace, as she has Luttrel to 
torment.” 

“T don’t think Luttrel is quite 
happy in his new position. There’s 
something queer about him. He 
does not take matters with that high- 
handed ease which used to be his 
way. He is restless and perplexed, 
apparently.” ee 

“It is only the idea of giving up 
a bachelor’s independence,” said the 
old gentleman, indifferently. “He 
and Vivian will get on perfectly.” 

“They ought to,” was the reply. 

Hugh Mauleverer the younger 
breakfasted alone the next morning. 
His father seldom appeared till noon, 
liking his coffee in undress fashion. 
Hugh took up an evening paper 
which the post had brought, and 
the first thing that met his glance 
wasa “Fata RarLway AccIDENT.” 
The first few lines acquainted him 
with Lionel Adderley’s death. 
“What a catastrophe!” he thought. 
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“ What a terrible end to a wild life ! 
How shall I tell my father ?” 

When the head of the house de- 
scended to the library, his favourite 
room, Hugh joined him. 

“ Poor Lionel is dead,” he said, at 


ast. 

“When?” said the old man, ap- 
parently unmoved. 

“Yesterday, by a railway accident.” 
Hugh replied, and left the room. 
“Her son!” exclaimed the old 
man, walking up and down the 
library. “That made the boy so 
wild. Wild blood !—gipsy blood! 
—the blood of that mysterious race 
of eternal wanderers! A_ strange 
mad creature, Ursula! Is she dead, 
ae !- Well, I’m sorry for the 

oy. 

He took up the paper which Hugh 
had left, and saw that “the body was 
recognised by Mr. Harry Mauleverer, 
who left thenecessary orders,” &c., &c. 
—all in the ordinary reporter’s style, 
which never seems to affect the reader 
unless he knows the victim. 

“* Strange coincidence,” he thought, 
“that Harry should be there. Well, 
he will be here soon, I suppose. I 
wish he would make haste.” 

But Harry did not arrive till late 
in the evening, when his father and 
brother had almost given him up 
altogether. And when he came, as 
we know, he had another tragedy to 
relate. 

“ Hugh,” said Harry to his brother, 
as they sat smoking into the small 
hours, “do you remember once saying 
to me that you wished something 
awfully unpleasant to happen? I be- 

in to think the Fates overheard you. 

feel as if we were on the threshold 
of some horror. Do you believe in 
presentiments ?” 

“T believe you are bilious.” 

“When shall we be able to get 
away into Wiltshire ?” asked Harry. 

“To-morrow, I hope ; there seems 
nothing to prevent our starting at 


“T heartily wish it was over,” said 
Harry. “I feel certain it will be a 
most unlucky expedition.” 

“We shall travel by a fatal and 
perfidious train, no doubt, built in 
the eclipse. Pooh, pooh! don’t give 
way to fancies. Of course the events 
of yesterday tried your nerves, but I 
suspect the said nerves are prett 
strong. What can occur? My wife 
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is ill, and wants to see me; there is 
something new about the property. 
There is no evil to anticipate. Do 
you know, ['d give my share of the 
estate to have poor Lionel alive 
again.” =, . 

“T believe he would have: done 
very well. Poverty is the parent of 
meanness. ‘Never was debtor that 
was not deceiver, says Henry Tay- 
lor. And Olive was a wonderful 
creature. What a vast amount of 
wasted life, of wasted power and 
beauty, there is in the world! Why 
is it, I wonder ?” 

“ Don’t inquire,” said Hugh, “ or 
you'll soon be like Milton’s fallen 
angels, who found no end in wander- 
ing mazes lost. I have given up the 
solution of szenigmas.” 

“You will have one to solve to- 
morrow.” 

“For heaven’s sake, don’t revert 

rpetually to this affair. We shall 


nave a pleasant run into Wiltshire, 
and a little unpleasant talk with a 
couple of women, and then come back 
to Mauleverer with an impression of 
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having lost a couple of days. It will 

ive you an opportunity of climbing 
Salisbury spire—of seeing Old Sarum 
and Stonehenge. I think there ought 
to bea Tory pilgrimage to Old Sarum 
annually. A borough that sent two 
members to Parliament long after 
there was not a single house within 
its limits, should be a kind of politi- 
cal Mecca for the old true blue. 
We'll certainly climb that hill for- 
tress.” 

“T shall have no objection,” said 
Harry ; “ but I fear my interest in 
politics is too slight to make me look 
upon even Old Sarum with proper 
veneration. Certainly, I havecomplete 
contempt for the ten-pound house- 
holders. Depend on it, Disraeli is 
right, and we want a new system of 
government, a political revelation 
from on high. If I had not fallen in 
love with Lily, I think I should have 
followed Tancred to the East, and 
tried to solve the Asian mystery.” 

“Take it during your honeymoon, 
my dear fellow,” said Hugh, throwing 
away the end of his final cigar. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


* After short silence then, 
And summons read, the great consult began.”—MIuron. 


RoxHAM was famous for resolutions. 
He had a knack of framing them so 
subtly that they caught all sorts of 
waverers, though their waverings 
arose from widely different causes. 
And he had drawn up one of his very 
cleverest resolutions in the hope of 
upsetting the Ministry of which Lord 
Riverdale was a leading member. 
His motion was to be made on the 
day following that whose events my 
last chapter recorded. 

Breakfast in St. James’s-square, 
Vivian and Lily looking as fresh as 
the delicious rosebuds of July, though 
they had been the evening before at 
a late ball, where the Prince of Wales 


was the lion of the night. Honour 


to our young Prince, that he does his. 


work so well! What with dining 
with the Fishmongers, and listenin 
to the Wigans at Apsley House, an 
dancing at Lady Palmerston’s, and 
looking at the Atlantic Telegraph 
cable, and hearing Lord Derby on 
“unmuzzling” the Roman Catholics, 
and fifty other matters, he has quite 
VOL, LXVI.—NO. OCCXCII. 


enough to do. He ought soon to be 
able to appreciate the late Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis’s profound remark, 
that “life would be tolerable but for 
its amusements.” 

The Earl’s matutine perusal of let- 
ters and journals was interrupted by 
the entrance of Gay Luttrel and 
Harry Mauleverer. Harry and Hugh 
had started very early from the eoun- 
try on their Wiltshire journey, and 
Harry had informed his brother that 
he could not pass through town with- 
out seeing Lily. Was he not right, 
my lady reader? So Hugh went to 
get some breakfast at the Clarendon 
while Harry came to the Square, an 
encountered Luttrel.at the portal. 

“You are always on the wing,” 
said Lady Vivian to Harry. “I hope 
you will be more settled by-and-by.” 

Lily blushed. 

“T have a good deal of business 
just now,” he replied. “ My father 
has just returned from Italy, you 


now.” ~ 
“Ah! Well, Lily is a forgiving 
12 
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little girl Now, Guy, tell us about 
Lord Roxham’s motion.” 

“We shall be beaten,” he said. 
“T have just seen Lascelles, who is 
sure of it.” 

Lord Lascelles was a born “ whip.” 
He knew all the peculiarities and 
crotchets of every member of the 
House. He was _ preternaturally 
active and, charmingly persuasive. 
He had given up the turf, on which 
he had been very successful, in order 
to serve his party in this onerous po- 
sition ; and he now kept a book of 
the various members, made up very 
much in the style in which he had 
kept his betting-books. He could 
have told you the exact odds about 
any man’s voting in any way. He 
knew not only their idiosyncrasies, 
but their wives and daughters ; hence 
his suggestions to Lady Vivian and 
other lady leaders were of immense 
service. Lascelles was unrivalled in 
tact, and never made a mistake. Lord 
Riverdale often said he was the most 
useful member of the party. 

“Tf Lascelles has come to that 
conclusion, I suppose we must give 
it a said the Earl. “Is there 
anything to be given away before we 
acknowledge ourselves beaten ?’. 

“T want St. Alphage to have a 
living,” said Guy, “for he ought to 
be a bishop by-and-by. And there’s 
a crown living just vacant in War- 
wickshire—only about three hundred 

Can we manage that for 


{ 

“Easily, I should think. But 
does he want to marry? And if not, 
isn’t he better at Magdalen? Of 
course he’ll get a college living in his 
turn.” 

“True ; and Magdalen is very well 
off for livings,” said Guy. “There 
are about forty, I think—some of 
them very good. Boyton and Win- 
terbourne Basset, in Wiltshire, are 
both over five hundred.” 

“T recollect that village of Boyton 
in my youth,” said the Earl. “A 
quiet green nook, cool amid the hot 
white glare of chalk, with the river 
Wily running through it. A nice 
drowsy place for a tranquil rector. 
However, if St. Alphage will take 
this Warwickshire living, I dare say 
we can manage it.” 

The party soon separated. Harry 
rejoined his brother, and they started 
for Salisbury. The ladies ordered 
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their horses for a long suburban ride. 
The Earl of Riverdale and his under 
secretary started for Downing-street, 
where there was plenty of work to 
do, half a dozen different States being 
out of humour with England. 

At*last camethe night, with its 
struggle. The House was crowded. 
If you had gone down at noon you 
might have seen hundreds of people 
waiting for admission to the galleries. 
When evening arrived, the entrance 
lobby was scarcely passable ; the stal- 
wart officials oat hardly keep clear 
that sacred central pathway; the 
bitter beer at the iedenenl stall 
disappeared rapidly ; the privileged 
scholars of Westminster mustered in 
force. That lobby of the House, as 
poor Owen Maddyn brilliantly de- 
scribed it in a magazine long defunct, 
is a most interesting scene on any 
night, but especially so when there is 
to bea great debate. Anybody—and 
this is a piece of advice for the ladies 
—who wants to get a glimpse of 
leading statesmen without being 
obliged to listen to them, should go 
under the guidance of some expe- 
rienced friend to the lobby of the 
House. To be shut upin the Ladies’ 
Cage is a trial to feminine patience, 
especially as Parliamentary oratory 
is seldom piquant unless there is a 
personal discussion. 

I am not going to report the de- 
bate ; it was done in the daily papers 
of the period. Lord Roxham’s speech 
was rather dull and rather spiteful ; 
his seconder was tedious and brief. 
Then came a little party of indepen- 
dent members—fellows whom Las- 
celles would define as men you can’t 
depend on. Then got up the cele- 
brated Hawkesworth, whom both 
sides dread. He made a magnificent 
speech. He clearly showed that 
misgovernment had in England 
reached its maximum. Historians 
would select this kingdom as an ex- 
ample of how far the stu idity of 
rulers could go without absolutely 
destroying a nation. The two par- 
ties in Parliament cared for nothing 
but office. The House of Commons 
had become-.a kind of hospital for 
weak intellects and damaged reputa- 
tions. The Whigs were very bad; 
the Tories were still worse ; = 
iti- 
cal and social evils had been the re- 
sult of American Republicanism, 
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naturally wished to republicanize 
England. Mr. Hawkesworth pro- 
ceeded to denounce Lord Roxham’s 
resolution as a mere party dodge, 
entirely disgraceful to its concocter. 
He could not understand how any 
gentleman could be expected to sup- 
port so unworthy and factious a mo- 
tion. 

Those who knew Mr. Hawkes- 
worth were not at all surprised at 
his ending his speech with an an- 
nouncement that he should vote for 
the resolution. 

Next, Luttrel spoke, but scarcely in 
his usual vein, and very briefly. He con- 
temptuously compared Mr. Hawkes- 
worth to some half-witted rustic, 
throwing mud at everybody, and 
most copiously bespattering th se 
whose orders he was obliged to obey. 
And he reminded Lord Roxham that 
if Parliament became a mere arena 
for factious discussion, the people 
themselves would very soon weary 
of so degrading a display. 

As to Mr. D’Almeida and Lord 
Cheiron, how am I to describe them ? 
The sharp bitter incisive invective of 
the one was balanced by the other’s 
easy humour and straightforward 
sense. D’Almeida invariably talks 
rather above his audience, even 
though that audience be “ the first 
assembly of gentlemen in the world.” 
Cheiron never makes that mistake ; 
never says anything profound or bril- 
liant or allusive ; never rises above 
that average intellectual level which 
is reached by men of the world. Set 
him down at a regimental mess, or a 
farmers’ ordinary, or a corporation 
dinner, and he will talk in exactly 
the style best suited to his hearers. 
Homo sum; nihil humani a me 
alienum puto, is evidently his motto. 
But D’Almeida talks wenigmas and 
epigrams ; and oe some statis- 
tical reader will tell me what per- 
meee guardsmen, farmers, alder- 
men, M.P.’s, can make anything of 
either one or the other. 

Well, the debate came to an end 
about two. Long before there had 
been shouts of “Divide! divide !” 
The members filed off into their 
lobbies—the sheep and the goats 


looking pretty equal in numbers. 
There was a pause of suspense. 

Then the Opposition tellers came 
first to the table. Government was 
beaten by seven. 

The Earl of Riverdale, who had 
been in the Peers’ Gallery, joined 
Luttrel outside, and they walked 
slowly towards home. It was a bril- 
liant night, moon and stars seeming 
nearer to earth than their wont. 
comet, scimitar-shaped, added glory 
to the sky. The Palace and Abbey 
of Westminster were bathed in lustre. 
A faint breeze stole up from the 
Thames. The tranquillity and cool- 
ness were in strong contrast with the 
fiery fever of the debate just dead. 
The two companions were for a long 
time silent. But as they entered the 
park, the Earl said— 

““T suppose that comet forebodes 
good wine. It is quite time there 
was a reform in the port. I think I 
shall lay in a good stock of this year’s 
wine, on speculation.” 


“ Wilt thou improve the hock? the claret 
of joyous Bordeaux— 
Wine whose bouquet surpasses the 
passionate roses of June? 
Wilt thou to Radical brains communi- 
; cate sanity ?—No: 
Sooner shall asinine quadruped sing a 
respectable tune,” 


said Guy, quoting a Tory pasquinade 
of the hour. 

“You will have time to think 
about marriage now,” said the Earl. 
“Don’t waste it. want to see a 
young heir to the earldom before I 


e. 

“Die!” exclaimed Luttrel. “Why, 
you are in the very prime of life. 
Cheiron might be your father.” 

“Cheiron means to rival the old 
Countess of Desmond— 


‘Who lived to the age of a hundred and 


ten 
And died of a fall from a cherry tree 
then.’” 


It was announced the next evening 
that Guy Luttrel had accepted the 
Stewardship of the Manor of Poyn- 
ings. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


“ This guest of summer, 
The temple-haunting martlet, does approve, 
By his loved mansionry, that the heaven’s breath 
Smells wooingly here: no jutty, frieze, 
Buttress, nor coign of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendent bed and procreant cradle: 


Who is the Heir ? 


Where they most breed and haunt, I have observed, 
The air is delicate." —SHAKESPEARE. 


Tue brothers Mauleverer found them- 
selves in a railway carriage with only 
one other passenger. This was an 
eld gentleman, apparently in ill 
health, who had wrapped himself in 
a multitude of rugs, although it was 
a sultry July day. Harry fancied he 
had seen him elsewhere, but it was a 
long time before he could recollect 
anything definite about him. Sud- 
denly he thought of that gathering 
ef Tory journalists at the Mitre 
Tavern, when the short-lived Lon- 
doner was started. 

“Mr. O'Leary,” he said, “I suppose 
you have forgotten me.” 

“No,” replied the old man, “no; 
my memory has not failed me se that 
I should forget a Mauleverer. I re- 
member you well, sir.” 

“T met Mr. O’ Leary,” said Harry in 
explanation to his brother, “at a 
press meeting with Luttrel. It was 
when the Londoner was started.” 

“A very clever paper,’ remarked 
Hugh. 

“ Ah,” said O'Leary, after a pause, 
“T have good reason to know you, 
Mr. Hugh Mauleverer. It’s a long, 
long story. I must tell it you soon. 
Not now—I cannot talk for the noise 
of the train.” 

And certainly they were travelling 
on the noisiest line in England. 

“We shall have very little time at 
Salisbury,” said Hugh. “We have 
to go farther on important business.” 

“T know—I know,” answered the 


old man. “You are going to the 
Grange. So am L But you must 


stay at Salisbury to-night. You must 
hear my story first.” 

“Why,” said Hugh, much sur- 
prised, ““ What can you know of our 
losieces r 

“ Everything, Mr. Mauleverer. 'But 
I am weary—I must rest now. Pro- 
mise me not to leave Salisbury till I 
have told you.” 

“T promise you,” said Hugh. 

The old man sank into his corner, 


and fell into the light slumber of 
age. Harry thought of the Ancient 
Mariner 





“‘T pass, like night, from land to land; 
I have strange power of speech ; 
That moment that his face I see, 
I know the man that must hear me: 
To him my tale I teach.” 


When they reached Salisbury, the 
drove to the White Hart Hotel. 
Who has not enjoyed dinner and rest 
at one of those drowsy ecclesiastical 
hotels only to be found in cathedral 
cities? How respectable—not to 
offend archdeacons by saying vener- 
able — are those white-throated 
waiters! How fine the port wine! 
How luxurious and well-aired the 
beds! As you sip your port lazily 
after dinner, the sleepy susurrus of 
the gas sounds like an episcopal 
charge. The White Hart at Salisbury 
is a perfect hotel of this tranquil 
type—and let no one forget.the eels 
with which the four rivers of the 
city supply its table. For Salisbury 
in one respect is like Eden : the Avon, 
Wily, Bourn, and Nadder mix their 
waters in its immediate vicinage. 

Hugh thought that it would be 
well to defer O’Leary’s tale till after 
dinner, when the old man would 
probably be in better cue for telling 
it. So the brothers started to see 
the city. Of course they stood upon 
that lovely lawn and gazed upon that 
slender spire, the glory of Wilts. Of 
course they entered the marvellous 
egy en forest, and saw 
all the chapels, and heard all the 
legends, and finished by tipping the 
verger. To say truth, though it is a 
historic town—though it is crowded 
with memories of kings, earls, 
bishops—though Buckingham was 
beheaded in its market-place—though 
the creator of Sir Giles Overreach 
was born here, the creator of Sir 
Roger de Coverley educated here, the 
creator of Tom os married here, 
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and to a famous Wiltshire beauty— 
Salisbury is not a lively place. 
mean, of course, to the passing stran- 
ger: the resident would doubtless 
find that the daughters of bishops 
and deans and canons have not the 
slightest objection to picnics and 
dances and croquet and flirtation 
generally. But the Mauleverers were 
not sorry when six o’clock brought 
dinner time. 

When dinner was over, and a de- 
canter of old port on the table, Hugh 
incited the old gentleman to begin. 

“You must pardon me,” he said, 
“if Iam tedious. I am very old— 
nearly eighty, I think. It 1s more 
than forty years since I married. I 
was a tutor then, in a school. There 
was a Dr. Stone, a very unlearned 
man, but very successful, who kept a 
large school at a village not very far 
from your park gates. It is called 
Copse Hill. The house is pulled 
down now, and a new one built; I 
saw it a few years ago ; a Mr. Smith 
lives in the new house. But Stone, 
stupid man as he was, had a hundred 
boarders: and I was his classical 
tutor. He used to pretend to take 
some of the classes himself, now and 
then ; but he used a crib all the time. 
I’m a Trinity College man, gentlemen, 
and I could write as good Greek and 
Latin rhymes as Maginn or Mahony 
in those days. It was that way I got 
introduced to literary work at last, 
and gave up tutorship entirely. 

“Well, I was several years at 
Stone’s: he couldn’t do without me. 
I had only one relation, my sister 
Eileen : she was ten years younger 
than I; but she’s dead, the darling, 
long, long ago. She was a governess ; 
and in her holidays she used to come 
to Copse Hill, where I had rented a 
little cottage. But I fear I am tiring 
you, gentlemen—-I must tell my story 
my own “~— 

“ Go on, I beg,” said Hugh, “ we 
are much interested.” 

“T don’t know how many years 
ago it is; my daughter knows. I 
used to take long walks in the morn- 
ing. One day I had gone across the 
park, and was picking flowers by the 
river-side. A beautiful girl came 
running down the steep bank—it is 
very steep where I mean, and there 
is a waterfall. Oh! she was a most 
exquisite creature; but her coun- 
tenance was wild and full of misery. 


I thought she meant to drown her- 
self, she rushed down so fast. I was 
afraid to speak, lest she should spring 
into the stream. She stood still for 
atime, looking at the water ; then, 
as if afraid of her own thoughts, she 
ran away again. I went round, so as 
to meet her in a lane into which she 
had run. She appeared perfectly dis- 
traught. She would not say a word, 
but clung to my arm, as if for safety. 
Fancying she might be pursued, and 
determined to defend her, I walked 
along the lane with her. She would 
not let go my arm—she would not an- 
swer a question ; and after some time 
I resolved to take her to my sister. 

“Tt was a long time before Eileen 
eould do anything with her. I left 
the two together, and at last she told 
who she wus. She was Miss Edith 
Mauleverer, gentlemen. Her father 
persecuted her so to make her marry 
fier cousin—your father—that she 
ran away in despair. She implored 
us not to tell anyone who she was. 
She had resolved not to return.” 

“ But what became of her?’ asked 
Harry. 

“ Patience, sir, patience; it is a 
very long story. We did not know 
what to do for her. My sister’s 
holidays had only just begun, but 
they would be over in a month, and 
where could the poor young thing 
go then ?- And then she was so 
likely to be found there. We had 
no servant-—only a little girl who 
came for a few hours in the morning, 
and Miss Mauleverer kept out of 
her sight. But one day I was in the 
garden, and your father came slowly 
by. He cast a stern look at the 
cottage, as if he had some suspicion, 
I was frightened for the poor girl. 

“And before long—how shall I 
tell you?—I felt that I loved her. 
I worshipped her. She seemed a 
creature to be adored, Young, beau- 
tiful, an heiress ; what business had 
a poor Irish tutor to love her? I 
kept out of her way, And then— 
you know how sharp-sighted women 
are—she saw what was the matter 
with me, I hardly know how it 
happened, It seems to me now as 
if I must have been mad to have 
the courage; but I asked her to 
marry me, Ay, aud she consented ! * 
I could not believe it, that’s the 
truth. She said to me, * Charles, 
you are the truest, kindest gentleman 
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I know, and I will be your wife.’ 
Oh, I shall never forget the dar- 
ling’s words.” 

The old man sobbed. After a 
pause he went on. 

“We settled in London—in Bromp- 
ton. I got plenty of work to do on 
magazines and newspapers. Eileen 
lived with us, and went out as a daily 

overness. We were a very happy 
ousehold—a still happier one when 
Edith gave me a sweet little daughter. 
But my happiness was not to be per- 
fect. bait died within a week of 
the child’s birth, and I was left alone. 
No, not alone. Eileen comforted me, 
and educated little Edith, who was 
just my dear wife over again. But 
tileen has been dead twenty years 
now—at least twenty years !” 

The old gentleman’s reminiscences 
tried him sorely. At this point he 
broke down utterly, but Harry made 
him drink some port wine, and he 
gradually recovered. The brothers 
were perfectly amazed at the story 
they had heard. There was an heir 
then, or rather an heiress. They 
were impatient to hear more, but 
did not venture to hurry the old 
gentleman. At last he resumed. 

“Tt is a strange story, is it not? 
You can hardly believe it. But every 
word is true—ay, and much more that 
is still stranger, and to-morrow you 
shall see papers that prove it 
all. And my sister Eileen and my 
wife Edith are buried in the church- 
yard of St. Chad’s, at Riverdale.” 

“ And your daughter 1” questioned 
Hugh. 

* And my daughter is alive, I hope 
and believe. e shall all see her 
to-morrow ; she has more to tell you. 
But you must forgive me now, young 

entlemen. I can’t keep up late as 
used to, years ago. Ioften wonder 
how Palmerston does it.” 

They helped the old man to his 
room, and then sat down again. 

“Well,” said Harry, “what do you 
think of this story ?’ 

“Tt has likelihood. The old gen- 
tleman believes it himself clearly, and 
though aged, his intellect is sound. 
I never thought that romantic yqung 
lady drowned herself. But how is 
the affair to be connected with the 


Grange t” 

“Wh , either Mrs. Herbert or— 
Mrs. Fitzmaurice, must be his 
daughter.” 
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“Well,” said Hugh, “it is not 
Helen, certainly ; I know where she 
came from—and besides, she’s not 
half old enough. It must be the 
other. However, guesses are useless ; 
sufficient for the night is the mystery 
thereof. We shall know more to- 
morrow.” 

*T hope the poor old gentleman 
will have a good night’s rest. He is 
not fit to travel. We must take care 
of him.” 

O’ Leary rested well in his vast eccle- 
siastical four-post bedstead—better, 
indeed, than his younger companions. 
As to Hugh Mauleverer, his was a 
night of those half-waking dreams 
whose vividness is such that they 
often seem real to the memory. 

He fancied himself again walking, 
followed by his dogs, out of the 
ancient city of Salisbury, and tra- 
versing the old Wilt-way in the earl 
morning. He smelt again the fres 
fragrance of the blossoming limes. 
Again he winded himself in climbing 
to the summit of Old Sarum’s citadel. 
There had been rain, and the outline 
of the ancient well, sunk more than 
a thousand years ago, was visible at 
the surface, and the sultry heat made 
him wish its icy waters were acces- 
sible. Again he entered Wilton’s 
wondrous church, a triumph of Italy’s 
art, with lofty campanile, and eeu 
porticoes, and sculptured lions guard- 
ing its eastern gate—Sidney Her- 
bert’s noble gift to the capital of 
Wessex. Again he lunched at the 
Druid’s Head on the hardest of Wilt- 
shire cheese and cider. Again he lay 
on the soft and fragrant turf, in the 
mighty shadows of Stonehenge, spe- 
culating vainly concerning the origin 
and history of that mysterious temple 
or orrery. Again he reached the 
fertile valley through which flows the 
lucid Avon, where his dogs bathed 
and drank, but where he could find 
no hospitality. Again he entered the 
quaint picturesque old Grange, and 
was pleasantly encountered by 
“young Mister Harry,” and saw the 
tables in the great hall loaded with 
flesh of ox and mighty cheeses. 
Again the rustic beauty, shy, timid 
diffident—“a good wench enough,’ 
as her grandfather said—sat ourhin 
at table. Again he saw her milking 
her Alderney in the early morning, a 
“queen of curds and cream.” Again 
he slept in the haunted chamber on 
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the gallery, and by a desperate effort 
saved the pretty sleep-walker from 
destruction. Again he met “ young 
Mister Harry’s” funeral procession, 
and saw the desolate girl sobbing at 
his feet. And then, by strange witch- 
craft, she was metamorphosed to that 
other Helen, Piccadilly’s sorceress. 
And then he awoke, unrefreshed. 

Butold Mr. O’Leary seemed to have 
been quite revivified by his night’s 
rest. Perhaps telling his tale had 
done him good; secresy does not 
agree with all constitutions. During 
breakfast he said— 

“T fear my narrative was very dis- 
jointed last night. I hope you under- 
stood it.” 

“ Perfectly,” replied Hugh. ‘“ But 
may I ask a question? Is your 
daughter married ?” 


“¥ have told all I am permitted to 
tell. You will not have long to wait 
for the sequel.” 

A fly from the White Hart took 
the party to the Grange in about two 
hours and a half. The old place was 
unchanged. Still its great interior 
pentagon was used as a farm-yard, 
and huge kine lazily trampled the 
straw, and pigs grunted eternally, 
and pigeons flashed and tumbled in 
the summer air ; multitudinous mar- 
tens had built their nests under the 
eaves, and were busy hunting insects 
for their hungry young. Hugh quoted 
those lines which Shakespeare makes 
Banquo utter as he enters Macbeth’s 
doomed dwelling. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. ® 


O. O. was lounging over his breakfast 
in his chambers at the Albany. He 
was washing down vast slices of Mel- 
ton beef with copious draughts from 
a great tankard of claret. He held 
that his unfailing appetite was the 
reason why he could endure more 
than ordinary men. He was fond of 
we Soranzo, ambassador from 

enice to England in Mary’s reign, 
who said the English showed great 
courage in battle, and great presence 
of mind in danger, if only they had 
abundance to eat. 

O. O.’s rooms were full of all man- 
ner of miscellaneous articles—rugs, 
rifles, pistols, pipes, galvanic batte- 
ries, barometers, books, bottles, foils, 
gloves, Indian clubs, half-hundred 
weights, a saloon target, 


‘* The cast from a fist—‘ not, alas, mine, 
But my master’s, the Tipton Slasher,’ ” 


spoke of his versatile tastes. A huge 
og, half bloodhound, half mastiff, 
lay sleepily at his feet. An Austra- 
lian crow pecked the dog’s vast flap- 
ping ear occasionally, and now and 
then broke out into a whistle, ex- 
actly imitative of Olifaunt’s own. 
flamingo stalked up and down from 
the inner to the outer room, picking 
up something hard—such as a clasp- 
knife or a bullet-mould—and making 
pretence to swallow it. A bulfinch, 
whose cage-door was never shut, was 


“What's become of Waring?”—Brownine. 


piping away from the frame of a 
photograph of Petra. A couple of 
plucky otter terriers fought one an- 
other for scraps of the cold beef. A 
green tree frog stood on the edge of 
the silver cream jug, catching every 
fly that visited that enticing fount. 
Two vast aquaria, one of fresh and 
the other of sea water, were crowded 
with restless inhabitants. I have not 
enumerated half O. O.’s companions, 
but must not omit a magnificent par- 
rot, fierce to everybody but his mas- 
ter, and so strangely sensible in his 
remarks, that he almost made you 
believe in metempsychosis. uy 
Luttrel had nicknamed him Pytha- 
goras, 

O. O. himself, in the intervals of 
breakfast, was looking over some 
notes he had made on Sylvester’s 
proof of Newton’s process for dis- 
covering the imaginary roots of an 
expression—“ the beautiful child of 
Newton’s youth,” as the poetic Pro- 
fessor styled it. 

Suddenly Guy Luttrel entered. 

“Hallo, Guy!” said Pythagoras, 
anticipating his master. 

“Have some breakfast,” said Oli- 
faunt. “I know you like claret from 
the pewter.” 

“You see we are out of office,” 
said Guy. “The Whigs were too 
much for us.” 

“You must be glad of it,” said O. O. 
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_“T am not sorry. Iam going to 
give BR political life,”’ 
* Altogether ?” 

“For the present, at any rate.” 

“You are wise. You are only a 
fly on the inexorable wheel, at best. 
I wish you would go with me to 
Africa.” 

“Tt was on that subject I wanted 
to see you. When do you start ?” 

“T don’t know. In a week, if I 
could get an associate.” 

“Well, I may be disposed to go. 
Tt depends on a contingency which I 
eannot now explain. A day or two 
will decide.” 

“T’ll wait a month for vow,” said 
O. O., enthusiastically. “ But of 
course, the sooner the better.” 

“Well,” said Luttrel, “I only 
wished to ascertain if you were 
serious the other evening. If I 
should go, I must leave the outfit to 
you. I don’t know what is neces- 


sary.” 

“You know as much about travel- 
ling as I do about debating,” said 
QO. 0., withalaugh. “I'll undertake 
allthat. Where are you going now in 
such a hurry ?” he asked, as Luttrel 
took a great draught of claret and 
prepared to make exit, 
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“T don’t know. To-day I can do 
nothing. I am thrown out of gear.” 
“Then waste your tediousness on 
me. I’m going to lounge away the 
morning in the Zoological Gardens.” 

O. O. was of course F.Z.S.; and, 
when obliged to be in London, he 
was wont to spend many hours 
among the strange creatures of Re- 
gent’s Park. He could tame all 
animals, and had for some time petted 
a young lion ; but as it became ado- 
lescent, it scared away both valets 
and visitors. So he reluctantly gave 
young Nero to the Zoological Society. 

he two friends now drove to the 
gardens. 

“What a shame to cage those 
creatures of the element !” said O. O., 
pointing to an eagle of the noblest 
order, once floating high in air above 
the difficult mountain peaks, now 
moping in a miserable cage. “ And 
you, Guy,” he continued, “are just 
ike that eagle—caged in thie wretch- 
ed city instead of wandering at your 
own sweet will over untraversed con- 
tinents. You are a chained eagle. 
But let us go and see Nero. I’vea 
great mind to take him with me to 
Africa,” 





MGODS OF MIND. 


BY A STUDENT OF PASCAL. 


LIFE. 


Vitam nemo acceperit si daretur scientibus. 


* Pour moi, je n’ai pu m’y arrester ni me reposer dans la societé de ces personnes 
semblables 4 moi, miserables comme moi, impuissantes comme moi. Je vois qu’ils ne 
m’aideroient pas a mourir: je mourrai seul: il faut donc faire comme si j’estois seul: or si 
j’estois seul je ne bastirois pas des maisons, je ne m’embarrasserois point dans des occu- 
pations tumultuaires, je ne chercherois l'estime de personne, mais je tacherois seulement 





de découvrir la verité.”—Pascat—“ Pensées.” 


Tue law of youth is expansion ; thus 
youth is but a series of regularly de- 
veloping forces ; manhood, with ex- 
perienced intellect and the discipline 
of life, establishes a meridional equili- 
brium. Each age has its passion: 
love of food reigns from infancy to 
puberty, amatativeness from twenty 
to thirty, ambition from thirty to 
fifty. After that appears avarice, 
heaping up money on the brink of 
the grave, and thus giving the last 
stroke to the farce of life. 

Where is there any poetry in life 
except in childhood, or courtship, or 


maternity ; and does not reality soon 
shadow its paradisiacal light? Fame 
—what benefit is it to have a million 
applauding, rather the reverse, as it 
tends to check achievement or cause it 
to run into weakening excess ; while, 
after death, it is but a perfume blown 
across a grave. 

Man is the slave of passion, the 
fool of reason, the victim of death, 
but his vanity carries him buoyantly 
on from the cradle to the winding- 
sheet. Men smile at what their ac- 
quaintances say and do under the 
influence of that motive, but the 
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most ridiculous thing in the world is 
to see one man laughing at the vanity 
of another. Yet though to the ob- 
server the most ridiculous of passions, 
man should be thankful for it, as the 
pase counterpoise given him 

y God asa reward for his sufferings 
and labours. 

When men act not from mere ne- 
cessity they take up something to 
foster their vanity, either to make 
fame or position or money; to drive 
in a carriage, be surrounded with re- 
spect, -or influence admiringly the 
minds of their fellows. When so 
doing they never reflect how slight a 
thing it is they ambition to influence, 
how inconstant, how liable to the 
changes of custom or opinion, or in- 
terest or fear, how much under the 
dominion of mean motives, how much 
guided by mean morals. Is it worth 
while working for the vulgar admir- 
ation which attaches to material suc- 
cess and appearances? When they 
gain the latter they do not consider 
the nature of their own minds which 
can be pleased with such things; 
they forget that it is not themselves 
but their material environment which 
commands respect. If they lose this 
they lose the admiration on what 
they centred their happiness, yet re- 
main themselves exactly the same. 
If men aspire to higher things, and 
achieve excellence, how many does 
their labour reach ? how many under- 
stand it? But few can appreciate 
a chef-d'euvre of any art except the 
masters of that art ; and where is the 
great artist who has not regarded 
the work of his rival with jealousy ? 
Men’s real pleasure in such cases 
should be internal—the result of 
using their faculties and nature on 
subjects suited to their development 
—not in the reception of their 
achievements. Itis alone those works 
and actions, Christlike and progres- 
sive, in which intellect inspired by 
love, energizes for a spiritual and 
utilitarian alturistic end,-which can 
attach a true value to life in its dawn 
of preparation and meridian ;—it is 
alone the contemplation of such— 
subsidiary to faith in Deity, and the 
hope of immortality—which can con- 
sole its decline. 

Consider the standards men think 
up to and act up to. Few aspire to, 
or indeed understand, excellence of 
any sort, while the meanest successes 
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have their imitators. Regard the 
omnipotence of fashion. Do we not 
see thousands constantly dressing up 
to a model. Every jester even has 
his inferiors, men who report his 
jokes and emulate them. Each class 
or each rank emulates that above it. 
Society is made up of infinite 
items who are jealous of each 
others rank, houses, dinners, balls, 
equipages, marriages, funerals, and 
yet gregariously associate in an at- 
mosphere of imitation and envy. 
They think only of themselves, 
they believe that man only exists 
and human life is passed in present- 
ing appearances to oneanother. The 
greatness and omnipresence of God 
never permeates their personal at- 
mosphere, except when a death 
occurs, and after a few tears they 
begin to think of proper mourning 
for themselves, servants, and horses. 
Alas! for the limitation of faculty 
assigned by nature and the shortness 
of life. So great is the general inca- 
pacity that even the highest creedsand 
yhilosophies are incapable of elevat- 
ing. If men really believed in im- 
mortality, they would be ever occu- 
vied increasing their best powers as a 
oe for action, happiness, and power, 
in a wider sphere. If they cole be- 
lieved in the omnipresence of God, 
they would never act ignobly. But 
the more man mingles with man, 
the less he sees and loves God. Even 
our brother, child, wife, may serve to 
divert the ray which falls on the 
imagination and heart from the 
centre of divinity, and unites us for 
the time. 

The latter years of life, from mid- 
dle age, pass most rapidly, because 
there is more sameness in them, not 
that*there is less to observe in our 
surroundment than at first, but be- 
cause the freshness of life is gone. 
It is like travelling in a coach from 
morning to night to our place of 
destination. At first all is novel; 
we enjoy the sunshine, the prospects, 
the conversation of our fellow- 
travellers; bear the storm and rain 
bravely, get accustomed to the move- 
ment, the stoppages, the refresh- 
ments, the tedium, and arrive weary 
at our inn, and so to sleep. Some 
come in wet and hungry, poor and 
full of care, and end their life-journey 
on a bed of straw, comforted with-a 
crust, and tended by stwangers ; 
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others have their bath and supper, 
wine and lamps, and turn their faces 
to the wall, surrounded by love and 
respect, by bought or sahenaa at- 
tentions. But once asleep, both are 
indifferent to the presence of stran- 
gers and friends, of the wife or 
waiter, of what the one or other say 
of them, whether it is the fond wife 
or poorhouse beadle who takes 
charge of their property or clothes. 
And after some time, the other in- 
mates of the mansion or inn, them- 
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constancy of all things human, the 
certainty of death, the uncertainty 
of all things else, one may conclude 
with Horace, that the happiness of 
life consists in keeping our nature in 
harmony—with Pascal, in labourin 
solely for the discovery of truth—an 
that the sweetest refrain of life is 
that which Beranger sings to his little 
friend the cricket— 


Au coin du feu tous deux a l’aise 
Chantant l'un par l'autre egayes, 
Prions Dieu de vivre oublies, 


Toi dans ton trou, moi sur ma chaise: 
Petit grillon n’ayons ici, 
N’ayons du monde aucune souci. 


selves forget their arrival. 

Qui bene latuit; bene vivit. After 
all has been tried, with the shortness 
of life perpetually in view, the in- 


ON STYLE, 


To write well, the primary essential insight—of the imagination, which 
is the clear comprehension of the evokes the sense of perfection—and 
subject, which must be thoroughly of taste, the judgment of the sensi- 
understood and felt as a whole ; the bilities. Except in the domain of 
next, the union of its ideas and parts abstract science, it has been said, that 
in a chain of appropriate connexion, -all great ideas come from the heart ; 
giving to each its consistent rational in other words, they are those which, 
development. It is this complete having their root in the feelings, pass 


knowledge and prospective art which thence into the intellect, thus com- 


insures precision and regulates ra- bining heat and light. As, however, 
idity. Every ordinary theme may all newideas are combinations of the 
be arranged in four divisions—the imagination, for reason is merely re- 
exordium or statement of the subject, visionary and deductive, and as truth 
the argument, the illustrations, and is the primary object of every men- 
the conclusion. When a mind, har- tal exercise, and that element which 
moniously constructed, is warmed alone insures immortality to any 
with a theme, the first form of ex- species of composition, all writers 
pression in which the thought takes should study, while preserving the 
shape can seldom, as far as vigour warmth of the sensibilities, to main- 
and animation are concerned, be tain an equilibrium between the 
changed for the better, or at least originating and analyzing powers of 
should be pruned with judicious care the soul, in harmony with its funda- 
so as not to diminish its strength or mental functions of observation and 
appropriateness ; when the reverse is order. 
the case, critical revision, addition, Style is the reflection of the pre- 
and excision are requisite, and what dominating faculties of the mind, or 
Voltaire calls the rinsing and starch- of congenial sympathetic imitation. 
ing of composition. Generally speak- In the present age, when the news- 
ing, the art of writing should be paper has levelled the general style, 
pursued like that of painting; the and limited the use of the vocabulary, 
subject, its purpose and development few writers attain anything of a dis- 
first synthetically conceived, and the tinctive or original manner, except 
general outline sketched. Then the such as they derive from the study of 
rts studied and worked out in the Elizabethan writers (Ruskin), or 
armonious unity: painting applied of foreign literatures, as Carlyle, 
where painting is necessary, and whose fantastic imitation of German 
in illustration, the invention, ac- word-making would be intolerable 
quirements, and graces of the mind but for the depth of his thought and 
under the combined and relative di- his powerful Tiastesene descriptive- 
rection of the judgment of the under- ness; or Macaulay, who, modelling 
standing, which insures fulness of the his style on the French of Voltaire, 
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charms principally by exhibiting his 
abundant faculty of illustration. In 
the use of the latter, the prose of 
the essayist and the poetry of Moore 
bear a striking resemblance. Among 
writers we find some who have the 
fanciful and artistic faculties stronger 
than the thinking or imaginative, and 
vice versa. Those just referred to are 
examples of the former, their chief 
merit consisting not in novelty, or 
depth of thought, or originality of 
poetic conception, but in illustra- 
tion and abundance of ornament. 
In Moore (Lalla Rookh) the similes 
are so numerous as to outshine the 
subjects they illystrate. This ten- 
dency is noticeable in poets and 
writers who are not painters. When, 
as in Dante and Tacitus, the subject 
is powerfully painted, there is no 
need of comparison,—it strikes and 
speaks for itself. As, however, the 
theme most perfectly treated is 
that which consistently unites the 
exercise of the greatest number of 
faculties, a judicious use of corh- 
parison always forms an agreeable 
essential. 

Styles resemble manners; they 
have their heroic and adventurous 
and their conventual epochs; the 
natural, grand, simple, and chivalrous 
style of the old French manners is 
as unlike that of the modern Parisian 
as Froisart is unlike Theirs, or as 
Raleigh differs from Merivale. While, 
however, rendering prominent in his 
work the logical claritude of the pre- 
sent time,every writershould study the 
classical literatures of the best periods, 
impressed with the individuality of 
great intellects, both as regards their 
natural graces and perfections, and 
toward an ampler use of the vocabu- 
lary. The style of Bacon, pre-emi- 
nent for gravity, lustre, and _illus- 
tration; the a simplicity, 
and beauty of Taylor ; the nettete and 
brilliant grace of Voltaire and 
Courier, so distinguished by the good 
sense, wit, finesse, and logic of the 
Gaul ; that of Junius, for the severity 
of its antithetic point, delicate and 
deadly as a serpent’s sting. The 


syllogistic order of the mathematical 
Pascal in his “ Pensées,” the exquisite 
union of wit and argument in his 
Provencals; the eloquent harmony 
and ornament of Montaigne; the 
fine structure of Rousseau and Boling- 
broke, and finished rhetoric of Bos- 
suet; the classical vigour and meta- 
phor of Landor; the ease of Gold- 
smith, and pomp of Gibbon. But 
though the classical writers present 
characteristic perfections, like those 
of the great painters, in both cases 
the study of their art and treatment 
should be subsidiary to the writers’ 
mastery, in the first instance, of the 
subject before him. When he has 
worked it out according to its spe- 
ciality, rational or imaginative, re- 
flecting therein the full force of his 
mind, the aid derived from models 
in the execution of particular parts 
may become in the second writing a 
useful aid. In the first draught of 
any composition its author will 
naturally reflect the faculties or 
powers with which he is most amply 
gifted. The use of models is to 
afford a means of imitation in such 
styles as mirror the faculty which 
he possesses in a less degree, be it 
order or logic, passion, fancy, com- 
parison, or grace. 

The test of imagination in descrip- 
tion is, that while painting an object 
with clear visual truth, it creates 
therewith relations and associations 
of ideas which never arise in mere 
understanding description. Such as- 
sociations arising from the faculty 
being allied to the feelings—from its 
being combinative in its action—and 
from its wider vision. Realized 
truth is indeed always pleasing, but 
while addressed to the eye it should 
also be made to affect the mind. 
To paint each object in a landscape 
or written scene, as the Preraphs- 
lites, as if each were separately under 
microscopic vision, is pictorial photo- 
graphy. To render general effects 
and prominent impressions infused 
and impressed with the feelings and 
imagination of the artist,—is to paint 
a picture. 





















































































































































































































































NoTWITHSTANDING that Madeira 
enjoys an imperishable distinction 
for its matchless scenery, its sunny 
skies, and its healthful climate, yet 
the character of its inhabitants seem 
to have been but little studied, and 
still less the singular usages and cus- 
toms which indicate their nationality. 
Impressed with the idea that to sup- 
ply some information on these par- 
ticulars might heighten the interest 
experienced for the Madeirans as an 
isolated little community, I have 
compiled a few pages descriptive of 
their social and domestic life, intend- 
ing them, however, merely as sup- 
plementary to the valuable infor- 
mation afforded by others. It may, 
perhaps, be supposed that some of 
the scenes depicted owe much of their 
colouring to the drapery of fiction, 
but such is not the case ; neither for 
the sake of effect, nor to afford 
amusement, has there been one touch 
given not in accordance with strict 
truth. : 
Passing over the novel and amusinge 
circumstance of landing at Funchal, 
which has already been so often de- 
scribed, I find myself in a boi-caro, 
or ox-car, traversing narrow and in- 
tricate streets ; the murmur of waters 
and soft strains of instrumental 
music saluting my ear, while a faint 
perfumed breeze stirs the curtains of 
my caro. By some travellers the 
boi-caro has been likened to the 
body of a caléche placed on a sledge, 
but to me, it neither had then, nor has 
it assumed since, any other appearance 
than that of a four-post bed, cur- 
tained with oil-cloth, lined with some 
bright-coloured calico, and having 
comfortably cushioned seats. It is 
made of light, strong timber, secured 
on a frame shod with iron. A pair 
of fat, sleek oxen are yoked to this 
odd-looking carriage, while from 
thongs passed through their horns, 
bits of carved ivory or bone hang dn 
their foreheads to protect them from 
the influence of Malochio or Evil- 
eye. 
"Half an hour brought me to my 
destination, No. —, Rua San Fran- 
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cisco. This house in its structure 
resembles the generality of the better 
class of houses in the island, the 
sleeping-rooms being sacrificed to the 
magnificence of the reception-rooms, 
the vastness of which appear to 
mock the ordinary wants of daily 
life. The walls are pure white, lined 
with prints, paintings, and mirrors ; 
the floors are either covered with 
oil-cloth or highly polished; and the 
windows are shaded by lace curtains 
and Venetian blinds ; the furniture is 
modern, and of English manufacture. 
I have been thus minute, because 
the, interior of all the superior dwel- 
lings have the same general charac- 
ter. I cannot, however, say the 
same with regard to the tastes and 
habits of the occupants. The British 
rince-merchant, with his spirit, 
his intelligence, and his philan- 
thropy, gives his days to the busy 
cares of life, and his evenings to the 
quiet enjoyments of home; while 
the Madeiran gentleman passes his 
days in luxurious indolence, and his 
evenings in crowded rooms. The 
ladies présent an equally strong con- 
trast, and yet, during one short 
period in each day, their tastes and 
purposes seem to assimilate ; when 
the brief and beautiful twilight, with 
its freshness, its odours, and its 
mausic, induces even the exclusive 
Englishwoman to appear in the 
shaded balcony, and find amusement 
in the passing scenes. 

At this hour the peasantry may 
be seen returning to their homes in 
little pa of four or five, each 
group being accompanied by a musi- 
cian playing on the national instru- 
ment, the machétes, or guitarette, and 
singing some plaintive gir in which, 
occasionally, all join. No sooner has 
one group passed, than the sweet, 
soft intonations of other songsters 
are heard approaching. Sometimes 
two or even more parties will enter 
the street at the same time, when 
they at once take up alternate parts, 
and that, with such perfect taste and 
harmony, that when the notes begin 
to die away in the distance, the lis- 
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tener’s ear is aching with attention. 
These songs are usually of their own 
composition, and are improvised for 
the occasion. They have but few 
national ballads, and of these the 
subjects are either the mischief- 
loving Malochio; or Macham and the 
unhappy Lady Anna ; or the fable of 
Madeira’s having been cast up.by 
the sea covered with magnificent 
forests of cedar, which afterwards 
catching fire from a sun-beam, burned 
for seven years, and then from the 
heated soil produeed the luxuriant 
vegetation with which it is now 
clothed. 

It must not be supposed, however, 
that the peasantry are of a melan- 
choly disposition, because it is their 
custom to make choice of plaintive 
music to time their footsteps when 
returning at the close of a golden 
day to their homes by the sea, or on 
the rugged mountain heights. On 
the contrary, the character of their 
minds combines all the variety of 
the scenes amongst which they were 
nurtured, though the leading trait is 
a desire for the gay and fanciful, 


whether in dress or amusement ; 
while they regard neither money nor 
time in comparison with the gratifi- 
cation of witnessing the numerous 
ceremonies and pageants which —_ 

1 


other day fill the streets wit 

richly-clad trains of ecclesiastics ; 
flashing cavalcades, and troops of 
youths and maidens in festive 
wreaths and gay attire. The season 
of Lent affords them almost daily op- 
portunities for the indulgence of this 
taste. 

At an early hour of the Monday 
morning in the first week in Lent, the 
ordinary stillness of the town is in- 
terrupted by loud and clamorous 
pn such as sometimes assail the 
ear in a European town at midnight, 
when bands of revellers are reeling 
towards their homes. .Laughter, 
song, instrumental musie, and the 
unsteady tramp of a crowd meet the 
startled ear, suggesting the idea of 
the proximity of a disorderly multi- 
tude. Opening the window cau- 
tiously you look down into the street, 
and behold bands of men in masks, 
and habited in every variety of 
strange and ridiculous costume. 
Some few, however, display both 
taste and wealth in the choice of 
their disguises, but the generality 
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of the crowd in their tawdry attire 
and hideous masks, appear to have 
studied only effectual concealment. 
For some hours party after party 
continue to pass through the street, 
and®as they knock loudly at the 
doors, and even call on the inhabi- 
tants by name, you discover that a 
feeling of impatience to have the 
shops opened and the ordinary routine 
of business commenced, is common to 
all, and if not gratified may manifest 
itself in some open act of aggression. 
Slowly and with evident reluctance 
the houses are opened, while the 
curious and amused faces of children 
and servants may be seen peeping 
from the trellised balconies down on 
the noisy crowd. After a time a few 
men in ordinary costume begin to 
appear in the street, trying to look 
unconscious and unsuspicious of an 

danger, and hurrying forward wit 

the important pre-occupied air of men 
of business. But neither their courage 
nor cunning avail them anything. 
A shower of stale eggs breaking on 
the stalwart shoulders of one mer- 
chant, reminds him that the more 
grave and English-like is his de- 
meanour, the more is he regarded as 
the proper subject for mirth ; while 
a plate of flour threwn over another 


- would send a dusty miller instead of 


a dandy flying into some open door 
for shelter, followed by the derisive 
laughter of the insolent crowd. 

Amazed at such an exhibition of 
unchecked violence, the stranger in- 
quires the meaning of the scene, and 
learns that it is merely the customary 
way of celebrating in Funchal the 
day known as Shrove Tuesday ; the 
people having from time immemorial 
enjoyed an established license to in- 
dulge on that day in such rude prac- 
tical jokes, as are warranted by the 
usages of all carnival seasons. 

I may here observe, that the 
Madeirans reckon their days from 
noon to noon, instead of from mid- 
night to midnight, though their im- 
patience for frolic and mischief fre- 
quently leads them, as on the present 
occasion, into the error of beginning 
the day some hours too soon. When, 
however, celebrating religious festi- 
vals, or on days set apart for fasting 
and invoking of their patron saints— 
Nossa Senhora do Monte, and Sant 
Jago Minor—they carefully adhere 
to the established rule, 
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As the day advances the crowd 
become bolder, and no one, no matter 
what his age, rank, or nation is, suf- 
fered to pass unmolested. These 
coarse carnival jests are continued 
not only through the day but through 
the night, and until noon the next 
day, when the firing of canon from 
the forte announces the cessation of 
the privilege of outraging society with 
impunity. Although, however, prac- 
tical joking is prohibited from that 
moment until the next anniversary of 
the same day, masquerading is al- 
lowed from Shrove Tuesday till the 
week after Easter, the English being 
the chief, if not the only, objects for 
railery and ridicule. 

In general the most amicable feel- 
ings exist between the Madeirans 
and’ all foreigners, yet the lower 
classes of the natives appear to de- 
rive the utmost satisfaction in being 
openly permitted to carricature the 
Bnglish. and under favour of their 
privileged disguise to display John’s 
eccentricities and weaknesses in the 
most ludicrous light, while the 
jealousy of the authorities prohibits 
on his part the most distant approach 
to retaliation. 

As the last echo of the warning 
gun died away. amongst the hills, 
the sun’s position in the heavens 
indicated the hour of noon, and in- 
stantly the musical peals of numerous 
bells came floating to the ear from 
every direction, while above their 
sweet harmonious sounds is heard 
the booming of cannon from the 
vessels anchored in the roads, and 
the loud blasts of trumpets from 
the forte and the barracks. Astranger 
might be excused for supposing that 
the people were about to renew the 
carnival, whereas they were only an- 
nouncing, in conformity with eccle- 
siastical law, the commencement of 
the season of Lent. This was the 
first day, or Ash-Wednesday, though 
by our manner of computing time it 
was still the noon of Tuesday. At 
one o'clock the roar of artillery from 
the Loo Rock and the shipping was 
silent, the martial strains ceased, but 
the bells at short intervals continued 
to ring out their melodious summéns, 
which was responded to by hundreds 
of persons in ordinary costume, all 
moving in the direction of the sé, 
or cathedral, in the Praca Constitu- 
tionel. Mingling with this decorous 
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portion of the crowd were many of 
the most grotesquely-attired masques 
of the previous day, whose antics 
and buffoonery, jests and laughter, 
formed the oddest contrast to the 
costume and bearing of the others. 

Meanwhile, by one of those sudden 
changes so common in_ tropical 
climates, the sky, which a short time 
before was so blue and serene, be- 
gan to show signs of a gathering 
storm. There was an ominous still- 
ness in the atmosphere, the dull 
leaden colour oie was shed- 
ding its gloom everywhere, and I 
heard voices from the cloud exclaim- 
ing “ Hasten forward there, the rain | 
is coming—hasten!” A few big 
drops just then fell with a plashing 
sound, and in a second or two after- 
wards down, with a terrific noise, 
poured the fierce wild rain, coming 
on the streets with the noise of a 
waterfall, while on the house-tops it 
fell with a sharp rattle, as if every 
drop was a paving-stone. 

In a few moments from the com- 
mencement of the rain the people 
had all disappeared, the streets had 
assumed the appearance of rushing 
streams, while the three fiumeras 
traversing the town kept up an un- 
ceasing roar, as the swollen waters 
rushed plunging towards the sea. 

Formerly these fiumeras were un- 
enclosed, and consequently after 
heavy rains the torrents would enlarge 
their borders, spreading out on every 
side and encompassing the town, un- 
til it assumed the appearance of hav- 
ing been built in the midst of waves 
and currents. Now, however, walls 
of strong masonry attest the wisdom 
and industry of the modern Madeirans, 
and between these the rivers flow 
in shallow musical streams in sum- 
mer, or sweep on in deep sullen 
floods during the rainy seasons in 
spring and autumn. It sometimes, 
however, happens, that though the 
rivers can no longer overleap their 
boundaries to career round pillared 
edifices and lay bare their foun- 
dations ; or sweeping up into their 
fierce embrace cottages and their in- 
mates, enclosures and their stalled 
cattle, hurry with them into the blue 
depths of the bay of Funchal, they 
still, when increased by these moun- 
tain torrents, which on leaving the 
heights are but whispering streamlets 
gathering depth and strength in their 
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descent, will send boulders of many 
tons weight over the high broad walls, 
followed by giant trees, planks of 
timber and jagged branches, as if 
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from the heaving bosom of the 
angry waters, rocks and withered 
boughs are flung off with equal ease. 


CHAPTER II. 


From the period alluded to in the 
last chapter, namely, the beginning 
of Lent, processions and public cere- 
monies become of such frequent re- 
currence, that I must either pass over 
a period of some weeks, or fill a 
volume in describing them. Believ- 
ing the former course to be wisest, I 
shall pass on to the fourth Sunday 
in Lent. From an early hour in the 
morning every bell-tower had been 
awakening the echoes with their mu- 
sical clamour, and every hamlet and 
village had responded to the summons 
by sending forth crowds of hardy in- 
habitants in their best attire, to join 
the gaily dressed multitudes throng- 
ing through the narrow angular streets 
of Funchal towards the Praca, in 
which, as I have said, stands the sé, 
or cathedral. This building is quaint 
looking and massive, proclaiming the 
liberality, if not the taste of its 
founders. It is somewhat more than 
three centuries old, having been com- 
pleted in the year 1514, and is only 
now beginning to assume that mellow 
and sombre hue, which comports so 
well with the character of such piles. 

By the hour of noon the Praga pre- 
sented a sea of human faces. The 
long seats beneath the shade of trees 
had been resigned to the children; 
while the platform in the centre of 
the square, occupied on ordinary oc- 
casions by the military bands, now 
presented a waving parterre of the 
smiling and observant faces of pea- 
sant girls, who, notwithstanding their 
8 ane timidity and gentleness, 
ad managed to secure that elevated 
position. Meantime the balconies 
were filling fast with the families of 
the English and German residents, 
all intent on seeing the remarkable 
pageant of the day known as the 
‘ Passo. »”» 


Having obtained a front seat in the 
balcony of the English reading-room, 
I had a full view of the animated 
and picturesque scene beneath, the 
latter feature being ye ry by 


the striking contrasts exhibited be- 
tween the costumes of the peasant 


women, and those of the same grade 
residing in the town. As one looked 


‘at the latter, it was not difficult to 


imagine they had just come from 
Europe with the tail of the fashions. 
Bonnets, feathers, flowers, and bal- 
looned dresses, all were foreign im- 
ortations ; while the women who 
ad come down from those cottages 
on the heights, which, on looking up 
at, appear like pensile nests hanging 
from the crags, wore dresses of masa- 
puja—a mixture of thread and bright 
wools—manufactured by themselves ; 
small shawls woven in bright stripes, 
and on their heads the graceful look- 
ing lengo, or handkerchief, in some 
showy, becoming colour. Others 
from the fishing villages, wore com- 
plete suits of ‘blue cloth of a light 
texture, even to the head-dress, which 
was the carapuca, or conical shaped 
cap, ending in a drooping horn and 
a golden tassel; while a few wore 
cotton dresses, and covered their 
heads with the barrettea, a knitted 
cap in shape like an elongated bowl, 
and having a woollen tuft at the top 
glittering with gold beads. The elder 
women covered their shoulders with 
large bright shawls, while the younger 
wore tightly-fitting bodices fastened 
with gold buttons, and over these 
small capes with pointed collars. 
All, whether old or young, wore 
their dresses full, and sufficiently 
short to display to advantage their 
small and beautifully-formed feet. 

In singular contrast with this sim- 
plicity of taste in their apparel, is 
their desire for a profusion of orna- 
ments. Accordingly you will find 
adorning the persons of the peasant 
women of Madeira, rings and chains 
and brooches of intrinsic value and 
much beauty, such as in other coun- 
tries people of wealth assume the 
exclusive right to wear. An instance 
of this ruling passion came under m 
notice a short time since, which 
may mention here. 

hrough a long life of toil and 
verty, a peasant woman had regu- 
rly laid by, from her scanty earn- 
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ings, a small sum weekly. Her 
neighbours commended her fore- 
thought and prudence, not boubting 
but that the little hoard so persist- 
ently gathered was meant to meet 
the necessities of the days when the 
feeble hands would forget their cun- 
ning. At length the sum amount- 
ed to some hundreds of testatoes, 
or silver five pences, and then the 
poor woman’s life secret was disco- 
vered. With a step, buoyant for her 
years, and a smile which for a mo- 
ment brought back the beauty of her 
youth, she entered a jeweller’s shop, 
and exchanged the contents of her 
my for a pair of costly ear-rings. 

ad she been remonstrated with, she 
would have betrayed, not only her 
own, but the national feeling on the 
subject, by saying—“TI lose nothing 
by the indulgence. At any moment 
I can find a purchaser for real jewel- 
lery.” 

An hour passed, and signs of im- 
patience were becoming visible in the 
crowd, when the sounds of distant 
music caused a sudden and deep 
silence. A feeling of awe seemed to 
have fallen at once on the multitude, 
and every bronze-coloured face was 
turned with a reverential expression 
towards the street by which it was 
known the procession would enter 
the Praca. Slowly the music drew 
near, now reaching us in full strains, 
then seeming to die away in soft 
cadences. Meantime the guns from 
the forts and shipping renewed their 
firing, and the bells swung out their 

andest peal. Curiosity was at its 

eight, when the foremost row of the 
procession met our view—four men 
walking abreast, wearing violet- 
coloured silk cassocks, with round 
capes reaching to the girdles, and 
hclding in their hands wax candles 
of an enormous size. A long train, 
habited in the same way, followed 
these, and then came four ecclesias- 
tics in black silk gowns and Jesuits’ 
caps, bearing aloft a large and gor- 
geous purple banner, in the centre of 
which were four letters in gold, 
“S. Q. P. R.” being the initials of a 
sentence, the translation of which is, 
“ To the Senate and People of Rome.” 

After this followed another long 
line of men in violet, and then, again, 
four clothed in black, carrying a 
wax image, large as life, on a plat- 
form, meant to represent the Garden 
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of Gethsemane. Round the edge 
were artificial trees about a foot and 
a half in height, having their foliage 
and fruit richly gilt. The figure was 
clothed in a purple robe, and on the 
brow was a crown of thorns. It was 
in a kneeling position, and the face 
was bowed so low you could not 
distinguish the features, but the at- 
titude gave you the impression that 
it was making painful attempts to 
rise, which the weight of the huge 
cross on the shoulders rendered in- 
effectual. Another train of candle- 
bearers’ followed this, and then, in 
robes of rich black silk, and having 
on their shoulders capes of finest 
lawn trimmed with costly lace, came 
four priests holding up a gorgeous 
canopy, having curtains of white silk 
and silver, which glittered and flashed 
as the faint breeze, sweet with the 
perfume of flowers and fruit trees, 
dallied amidst the rich folds. From 
the centre of the canopy was sus- 
pended a silver dove, its extended 
wings overshadowing the head of the 
bishop, who walked beneath, robed 
in his most gorgeous sacerdotal habi- 
laments. Between his hands he car- 
ried the Host; and as he passed 
along, thousands of prostrate forms 
eraved his blessing. Following the 
canopy were more men with tapers, 
and dressed in violet silk; then an- 
other purple banner of even greater 
expansion than the first; then a 
lovely train of little girls dressed 
to represent angels; then the band 
playing the Miserere ; and lastly a 
regiment of Portugese soldiers. As 
soon as the last of the men in violet 
had entered the cathedral, the door 
was closed; the soldiers formed in 
lines on each side; the band was 
silent ; and, at the command of an 
officer, all uncovered their heads, and 
stood in an attitude expressive of 
deep humiliation. This scene was 
meant to represent that sorrowful, 
yet glorious one, enacted eighteen 
centuries ago in the judgment hall 
of Pontius Pilate. The little angels 
remained outside as well as the 
soldiery. I suppose lest the pressure 
of the crowd within should injure 
their wings. 

The dress of these children was 
tasteful and picturesque. They wore 
violet-colour velvet dresses, very short 
and full, and profusely covered with 
silver spangles ; white silk stockings, 
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and white satin or kid shoes; rich 
white and silver wreaths, and bright, 
filmy, white wings. 

For an hour the cathedral door was 
kept closed, the soldiers remaining all 
that time with bowed heads, motion- 
less as statues. At length the door 
was slowly opened, and one of the 
men wearing violet, having in his 
hand a long wand, at the end of 
which appeared a small bright flame, 
passed out, and proceeded to light up 
numerous tapers, which had been 

laced on the front of different 
n1ouses in the Praga. As soon as 
this was done, a command from an 
otticer caused the men to resume 
their caps and their upright attitude. 
Presently the rich expressive music 
of a full band was again heard play- 
ing the Miserere, and the procession 
poses out between the glittering and 
ristling lines, its numbers and its 
images increased. . 

Following close after the Garden 
of Gethsemane, there was now an 
image of the Virgin, attired in an 
ample purple robe and a long blue 
veil, worked in silver. The exqui- 
site taste and skill of the Madeiran 
ladies, exerted upon the richest ma- 
terials, had given to this figure a life- 
like appearance, far surpassing that 
which usually distinguishes other 
draped statues. Over the clasped 
hands the velvet seemed rather to 
droop than lie in folds, while the 
expression of the attitude, which was 
that of earnest supplication, as if 
craving sympathy for some crushing 
woe, was heightened by the artistic 
arrangement of the heavy plaits of 
of the robe. 

The men who carried this image 
and those immediately preceding and 
following it wore blue instead of 
violet cassocks, while the little angels 
who had brought up the van of the 
first procession were now clustered 
about the bearers of the image of the 
Virgin. 

From the cathedral the pageant 
passed on through the penres 
streets into the country, the faint 
peal of the trumpets occasionally 
coming back to the ear, mingled 
with the silvery sound of the bells, 
and the deep boom of the minute- 
guns. At the foot of the Mount 
church, however, various changes 
were effected. The little girls quietl 
separated themselves from the crow 
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and being watched for by anxious 
mothers and elder sisters, were car- 
ried home. A deputy bishop took 
the place of his superior beneath the 
canopy ; other men relieved the 
bearers of the banners and images, 
and other musicians released those 
whose attendance had commenced 
with the dawn. All through the 
day you could trace their course, only 
occasionally losing sight of them, and 
all through the night too by the light 
of the cedar-wood torches borne by 
little boys in snowy tunics, who had 
joined the procession at the foot of 
the mount. 

To understand how beautiful was 
the effect of this, you must look with 
me on the unique and picturesques 
town of Funchal, running round the 
blue waters of the bay, and rising 
up into the vineyards, and groves, 
and gardens clothing the encircling 
hills. A golden light slumbers over 
the whole scene, so pure and luminous 
that we can trace distinctly every 
feature in the luxuriant landscape. 
The white houses of the town 
crowned with terrinhas or turrets, 
and having hanging balconies glow- 
ing with flowers of rare beauty ; the 
ee palms expanding their broad 
and beautiful heads over high garden 
walls ; the feathery banana waving 
gracefully on sunny slopes, where 
clumps of the bright pomegranates 
display their crimson pomp; the 
shady plane trees running in rows 
along the streets ; the snowy quintas 
or villas on the hills becoming fewer 
and more scattered towards the sum- 
mit ; the churches and nunneries on 
higher elevations; and still farther 
up the white cottages of the pea- 
santry, with their vine-trellised 
porches and their gardens of pears, 
peaches, and apricots ; while above 
and around all these, forming a sub- 
lime amphitheatre as they tower to 
nearly six thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, are the Pico Ruivo 
and Pico Grande. A wreath of pur- 
ple mist lay that day, as it almost al- 
ways does, on their topmost peaks, 
giving now and again glimpses of 
their picturesque outline, as like a 
soft transparent veil it was folded 
and unfolded by the breeze roaming 
over the solitudes of scented broom 
and heather. Through such scenes, 
in view of all, moved the long glitter- 
ing pageant just described. 

13 








EvERYWHERE the grave declares its 
victory ; in beautiful Madeira as else- 
where. An old servant, whose busi- 
ness it was to cut up fire-wood and 
carry it into the house, has performed 
his last earthly duty, and finished 
life’s journey. He dwelt with his 
mother and sister in a cottage at the 
extremity of the garden, and I was 
only apprised of the circumstance of 
his death by hearing loud cries com- 
ing up from the shady walks, and the 
exclamations: “Alas, my son, my 
son!” and “Oh, my brother!” re- 
peated over and over in accents of 
uncontrollable grief. 

It is customary, as soon as a death 
occurs in the family of one of the 
peasant class, for all the survivors to 
rush forth into the open air, and with 
cries and lamentations to call on the 
dead by every endearing epithet, and 
implore of them to return once more. 
The neighbours being thus made ac- 
epdinted with what has occurred, 
gather round the mourners, and try 
to steal away the bitterness of their 

ief by reminding them, that all 

iving shall share the same fate, and 
that, one by one, each shall depart in 
his turn to make his bed in the silent 
chamber of the grave. By such sim- 
ple consolations—untaught nature’s 
promptings—they induce the be- 
reaved ones to re-enter the house and 
prepare the body for interment. 
he heat of the climate renders 
hasty burial necessary in Madeira, 
and the authorities are strict in enfor- 
cingit. From ten to twelve hours is 
the longest pois allowed by law 
between death and the grave, and the 
very poor seldom permit even so 
much time to elapse; they merely 
wait to ascertain to a certainty that 
the hand of death has released the 
imprisoned soul before they wrap up 
the body and carry it with hurrying 
feet to “breathless darkness and the 
narrow house.” 

In such instances coffins are rarely 
used, and when they are, they are 
hired by the hour. The usual wa 
is to roll the body up tightly in a 
sere cloth, then place it in a “ death 
hammock” (which resembles an un- 


bleached linen sheet, tied at the ends 
to an iron pole), and hurry with it to 
an unhonoured grave. 
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A few days subsequent to the 
death of the old servant, the remains 


of a little girl were borne past ; the 
sight was so singular I think it worth 
describing. 

Moving slowly and solemnly along 
the street were a number of men, 
habited in deep blue home-made 
cloth, the two foremost of whom 
carried a light iron bier, on which lay 
the body of a little girl, whose brief 
period of life numbered not more 
than five summers. A robe of soft, 
clear, snowy muslin enveloped the 
motionless form like a cloud ; on the 
tiny feet, crossed in rest at last, were 
white silk stockings and white shoes ; 
and her little hands, which must so 
lately have found gleeful employ- 
ment in scattering the fragments of 
broken toys, were now meekly folded 
on her bosom over a bouquet of 
orange blossoms. A heavy wreath of 
the same flowers, mingled with a 
few leaves of the allegro campo, en- 
circled her young brow, which, as 
may be supposed, wore that lovely 
calm expression described by poets 
as the impress of “ Heaven’s signet 
ring.” 

In almost every one of the varied 
scenes of life orange blossoms are 
made useof in Madeira, either as types 
oremblems. Wreaths of them grace 
the bride’s young head, as being em- 
blematical of the beauty and purity 
of her character; as typical of a 
grief which shall be ever fresh, chap- 
lets of them crown the pale brows of 
the dead. On the anniversary of a 
birth day they are presented to the 
aged as an embodiment of the truth, 
that they shall again renew their 
youth ; while the proud triumphal 
arch is adorned with their snowy 
bells, as an assurance that the occa- 
sion for which it was erected shall be 
held in ever-enduring remembrance. 

The little child on the rude bier, 
who looked as fair in her death- 
sleep as these fairest of flowers, was 
being carried to the cemetery belong- 
ing to the resident Roman Catholics, 
and known as Laranjeira. There a 
priest was awaiting its arrival. He 
was standing by the open grave, and 
when the body was laid at his feet 
he read over it in Latin a short 
burial service, placed some grains of 
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dust on the pulseless bosom, and de- 
parted. Being carefully wrapped in 
a sere cloth, it*was then placed in 
a shallow grave (according to. eus- 
tom) and lightly covered with three 
or four inches of earth. 

Laranjeira is situated on the west 
of the town. Passing up the Augus- 
tias Hill the stranger sees a large 
handsome gate near the Empress’s 
hospital ; this is the entrance to the 
graveyard. Inside isa small flower- 
garden, tastefully laid out and neatly 
kept, through which you pass to the 
broad stone steps leading to the fine 
gravel walk running quite through 
the cemetery. Another walk, also of 
considerable width, leads round it, 
while several narrower ones, shaded 
by hedges of geraniums, roses, and 
lavender are cut through it in differ- 
ent directions. Enclosing the whole 
is a high wall, studded with monu- 
mental tablets, on some of which 
praise and grief are charactered in 
deep newly-cut letters, while from 
many others time has either obliter- 
ated every trace of writing, or the 
rains and the heat have washed and 
bleached them into meaningless 
cloudy-white slabs. There are but 
few monuments or even tomb-stones 
of any pretension, though many of 
the latter bear English inscriptions. 
Rows of cypress trees border the 
centre walk, and almost every grave 
in the enclosure is overshadowed 
by a weeping willow. 

There are no Protestants interred in 
Laranjeira—their quiet resting-place 
lies in another direction. Going 
straight through the Careiro, a fine 
street, named by some travellers the 
Regent-street of Funchal, and pass- 
ing the Rua da Bella Vista, you go 
up a short ascent, then turning to 
the left, enter the new English 
cemetery by a handsome gate, close 
to which grows a magnificent pepper 
tree. Through a miniature garden 
you reach the burial ground, all over 
which are thickly-strewn sepulchres 
formed of white plaster, and shaped 
like coffins. In some places where a 
mother and her infant sleep together, 
a small snowy coffin at the head of 
the larger one symbolizes. the sad 
story of the mouldering forms beneath. 

While ever there is that in man 
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which causes him to “ view the grave 
with fear,” he cannot stand in the 
strangers’ cemetery at Funchal “ mid 
generations passed away” without 
feelings of deepest solemnity. There 
is something in the ghastly appeaes 
ance of all the whited coftin-shaped 
sepulchres which makes the heart to 
shudder in death’s atmosphere more 
there than in any other overcrowded 
cemetery which I have ever seen, even 
though hundreds of odorous plants 
diffuse a balmy air around, and the 
sadly suggestive monuments are 
either half-concealed or artistically 
shaded by groups of the loveliest 
trees. Around some of them wil- 
lows droop sadly, as if they were 
mute mourners of the dust beneath ; 
above others tall cypress trees raise 
their dark branches like sentinels 
guarding the silence of the hallowed 
spot, while fuschia, heliotrope, and 
oleander entwine their fragrant 
branches above the graves of those 
early called away, or perchance the 
rose clings, ivy-like, to the 


. bamboo’s arched bough, 


Where gemming oft the sacred gloom 
Glows the geranium’s scarlet bloom.” 


While I am writing on this subject 
I ought not to omit noticing the 


cemetery of the Hebrews. It is 
situated at the east end of the town 
on the summit of a high cliff, which 
runs sheer down to the sea, a depth 
of several hundred feet. A wall, 
reminding one of a prison by its 
height and thickness, surrounds it on 
all sides, completely excluding all 
view of the interior, “The accursed 
Nazarene shall not look on our dust” 
being the sentiment which influenced 
the Jews in its erection. 

Standing in front of this enclosur 
on the Santa Cruz road, the town — 
the Loo Rock are seen on the right 
hand, and the cliff known as Brazen 
Head on the left; while beneath 
stretch the blue waters of the Atlan- 
tic, coming in their giant strength 
and restless energy to raise those 
solemn sounds, according so well with 
the character of the chill, deeply 
hidden, last long home which the 
Hebrews call the “House of the 
Living.” 
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GOOD FRIDAY AND ITS CEREMONIES—EASTER DAY AND ITS FESTIVITIES—THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 


Ir was the last.week in Lent, and 
according to our manner of comput- 
ing time it was eleven o'clock, a.M., 
of the day known as “Holy Thurs- 
day.” Reckoning, however, as the 
Madeirans do, it was the last hour of 
that day, and the next would be the 
first of Good Friday. 

An unusual silence had reigned in 
the town since the first streaks of 
purple light appeared in the east, as 
if to render more remarkable the din 
which at the hour above named as- 
sailed the ears of the inhabitants of 
Funchal. Strains of military music 
filled the air, mingled with the tolling 
of bells and the firing of guns, which 
found a hundred echoes in the ad- 
joining hills. These sounds were the 
signals to the people of Madeira that 
the time was drawing near when the 
most imposing ceremonial of their 
religion would be.celebrated. With 
the first trumpet-notes the streets be- 

n to fill, every house sending forth 
its inmates, whether rich or poor, 
old or young, either to witness or 
take part in the spectacles of the 
day. As on all like occasions, the 

ntry, in their best attire, poured 
in with astonishing rapidity ; while 
crowding in with them were ladies in 
hammocks, clad in robes of rainbow 
hues, and partially concealed from 
curious eyes by silken curtains of 
pink or blue, which were matched in 
colour by the vests of the bearers, 
and the ribbons with long floating 
ends adorning their broad-brimmed 
straw hats ; and gentlemen on horse- 
back, whom you at once would recog- 
nise as natives, by their short stature, 
their bright vests, neck-ties, and hat- 
ribbons, and their profusion of rich, 
showy ornaments. Quietly making 
their way on foot through this throng 
were the English merchants with 
their wives and daughters, distin- 
guished from those by whom they 
were surrounded by an air of severe 
reserve and a studied simplicity pf 
dress. A few handsome wheeled 
carriages also appeared on the scene, 
and one or two of the awkward look- 
ing boi-cars. All were taking the 
same direction, the Praca da Consti- 
tutionel, and the common object was 


to gain admission to the cathedral. 
At every turn the crowd augmented, 
and even masquers joined in consi- 
derable numbers—but these latter 
brought neither jest nor laughter with 


. their presence ; the ceremonies of the 


day had subdued even them, causing 
them to abandon the vacant gaiety 
appertaining to their attire, for a de- 
meanour more fitting the time and 
occasion. 

Arrived at the cathedral, each 
party, no matter how exalted their 
rank, encountered a delay in obtain- 
ing an entrance. The throng around 
the door was great, and it was in vain 
that the soldiers endeavoured to keep 
the general crowd at a distance. 
Trained as the Madeirans are to 
habits of deference to both military 
and ecclesiastical authority, they be- 
come, like other people, audacious 
and headstrong when assembled in 
large multitudes, and, in spite of both 
Church and State, they now sought 
an entrance by the exertion of physi- 
cal force, and some hundreds suc- 
ceeded. 

While, however, the struggle and 
contention at the door remained un- 
abated, the ceremonial which all were 
so anxious to witness had been en- 
acted within. To describe itis need- 
less. The hour when the God-man 
poured forth his soul even unto death, 
is a sad and awful memory familiar 
to us all. Let us, therefore, look at 
the scene which the cathedral pre- 
sents at two o’clock on that day. 

The windows are boarded up on 
the outside, and within are covered 
with curtains of heavy black cloth. 
The walls all round are hung with 
fine stuff of the same colour, conceal- 
ing the paintings and other orna- 
ments, and the altar is hidden behind 
drapery of black velvet with ghastly- 
looking borders of silver. Between 
this gloomy veil and the cancelli, or 
railings, you see a magnificent cata- 
falque, and on it a coffin covered and 
lined with rich black velvet. A pale 
corpse-like figure wearing a crown of 
thorns lies within, blood flowing 
from the wounded brow (or appear- 
ing to flow) and from the hands 
which lie outside the winding-sheet 
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of snowy linen. Numerous tapers 
surround the catafalque, but from 
some cause they carry such weak 
glimmering flames, that a dim, un- 
certain light pervades the immediate 
precincts of the altar, leaving the 
rest of the building in deep shadow. 
Habited in close-fitting black silk 
robes, and with heads bowed down 
as in unspeakable sorrow, several 
priests stand round the coffin, while 
fitful wails and sobs from the multi- 
tude show that the scene is not with- 
out its effect. 

An hour passed thus, and was 
succeeded by a sudden and dismal 
silence, as if the great heart of the 
multitude had become exhausted with 
sorrow, when the melancholy cadences 
of the “ Miserere,” coming down 
from the huge organ as if rolling 
from the clouds, awoke up anew the 
= of the people, and low cries and 

alf-stifled groans mingled freely 
with the long-drawn, plaintive notes. 
Meantime the bishop, habited in his 
most simple sacerdotal robes, came 
from the sacristy and stood at the 
foot of the coffin, while four priests 


raised it from the ae by means 


of loops of black silk and silver cord. 
The bishop then moved forward, the 
dense crowd opening a lane for him 
as he passed slowly round the church, 
followed by the four priests carrying 
the coffin, and by others bearing the 
dim tapers. As he returned towards 
the altar the people’s sorrow seemed 
to increase, and every head was 
stretched forward to catch a last 
glimpse of the coflin, when just as 
the procession got within the cancelli 
a heavy curtain was let fall, shutting 
in altar, catafalque, and tapers, and 
leaving the cathedral in utter dark- 
ness. 

This scene was meant to represent 
the burial in the tomb of Joseph of 
Arimathea, and while the greater 
portion of the congregation were 
weeping aloud, a voice was heard 
proceeding from the pulpit, and pro- 
“nouncing that preliminary sentence 
to asermon known as the “ blessing.” 

Jn an instant the sounds of grief 
were hushed, and the mute au- 
dience seemed to suppress their 
very breathing while they anxiously 
listened to the words of the preacher. 

Spoken in a tongue with which 
few visiters to the island are ac- 
quainted, the discourse took to the 
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ears of strangers the shape of a varied 
murmur, whose tones and nces 
played on the very heart-strings of 
the auditors, awakening at will feel- 
ings of fear, agony, remorse, and 
repentance. As he proceeded, the 
passion and pathos of his accents 
increased, and when he ceased to 
speak a desolate stillness pervaded 
the whole multitude. Presently two 
men entered from a side door bear- 
ing dim tapers, and at the same mo- 
ment the great door leading into the 
Praga was opened, and the congrega- 
tion poured like a tide into the open 
air, while low soft sighs and mur- 
murs falling on the ear told of feel- 
ings of relief which words were 
powerless to express. 

For a moment the throng leaving 
the church mingled with the multi- 
tude without. The solid mass swayed 
like a troubled sea, and then quietly 
broke up and scattered widely. Men 
in trade turned their faces home- 
ward, the business of life being, in 
their judgment, of more importance 
than any further participation in the 
day’s proceedings. Elderly men and 
women of the lower classes sought 
out those houses and temporary sheds, 
over the doors of which the four 
golden letters, “ P. V. A. B.,” served 
the same purpose as the less myste- 
rious British announcement of “ En- 
tertainment for man and _ horse ;” 
while the young peasants and arti- 
sans, forming an immense concourse, 
went shouting towards the Mount 
road, leaving the streets leading to the 
beach free from all obstacle—a cir- 
cumstance of which the more respect- 
able and even aristocratic portion of 
the multitude eagerly availed them- 
selves. Mingling with all parties 
were ragged-looking vendors of curi- 
osities, clamorous old beggars, and 
younger ones whose brilliant laugh- 
ing black eyes contradicted the ear- 
nest appeal of the lips. 

Should our taste or curiosity lead 
us to follow the mob to the Mount 
road, we behold one of those singular 
exhibitions which excite superstitious 
feelings almost to frenzy. A hideous, 
straw-stuffed figure, or effigy, of Pon- 
tius Pilate, tied on the back of apoor, 
miserable, lean donkey. Amidst the 
wildest shouts and fiercest turmoil 
this creature is dragged forward, 
everyone taxing his inventive facul- 
ties to discover new indignities, by 
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which to express his feelings of 
horror and disgust for the original. 
While the tumultuous throng thus 
parade through the principal streets 
of the town, the bay is seen covered 
by hundreds of boats, people of al- 
most every nation in Europe re- 
elining beneath their awnings as they 
sweep slowly over the blue waves to- 
wards the Loo Rock, or idly glide in 
front of that well-known point, be- 
neath which on the sands a gallows 
had been erected in the morning. 

Some hours passed, however, and 
there was no occurrence either to 
gratify the taste or arouse the atten- 
tion of the pleasure-seekers. The 
sun was drawing near the verge of 
the horizon, and the sea, assuining 
the most intense shades of crimson, 
gold, and purple, differed only from 
the magnificent canopy which it mir- 
rored, in that it gleamed with a more 
wondrous splendour, as if a veil of 
diamondsfloated and trembled over its 
broad expanse. Not alone the sea, 
however, but the whole landscape 
was bathed in the rich amber and 
purple floods of light, which on that 
evening streamed down from the ever 
changing firmament. The sublime 
mountains of Pico Ruivo and Pico 
Grande were crowned with radiance, 
the graceful hills, with their unnum- 
bered giant flowers, their gardens and 
vineyards, their rivuletsand waterfalls, 
glowed in the lustrous beams, while 
the brown sands on the semicircular 
beach, reaching from the picturesque 
basalts of Garajaé to Ponta da Cruz, 
glittered as if a shower of diamond 
sparklets had fallen on them. 

At length loud and prolonged 
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shouts, mingling with the music of 
military bands, were heard approach- 
ing from the town, and ianecanay 
after a riotous and excited cfowd, 
amongst which appeared hundreds of 
masquers, came pressing forward with 
extravagant gestures, and driving be- 
fore them towards the gallows, the 
ill-used donkey and its foul and 
hideous burthen. 

A general movement at once took 
place among the boats, as the crew 
of each sought to obtain the most 
favourable position for witnessing the 
revolting spectacle of hanging the 
eftigy, which was accomplished with 
all the appalling ceremonies which 
might have been deemed necessary, 
or which the law might have de- 
manded had the Governor of the 
Jews been there in person. 

The hatred of the exulting mob 
being at length satiated, the figure 
was cut down and cast into the sea, 
calling forth a last volley of execration 
as.it rolled and floundered on the 
long blue swells, or momentarily sunk 
out of sight in the troughs, while the 
ebbing tide carried it out to the 
deep. 

All through the hours of the night 
succeeding this day, the voices of a 
houseless multitude in motion were 
heard in the streets ; but such inter- 
ruptions of the stillness which or- 
dinarily belongs to the hours ap- 
pointed for repose, were too intimately 
interwoven with the habits and re- 
ligion of the people to be disagree- 
able to any whose rest they may have 
disturbed, save the invalid stranger 
and the resident foreigners. 


CHAPTER V. 


Ir may appear strange, perhaps even 
incredible, that the lower classes of 
Madeirans should have leisure, from 
their humble duties and the labours 
required by their daily necessities, to 
attend at so many festas and public 
ceremonies as we shall have occasion 
to describe, and to indulge besides in 
their extravagant fancy for goldey 
ornaments. But the seeming enigma 
is easily solved. In the first place, 
the men of the peasant class leave 
home for Demara every year, re- 
maining away, at high wages, from six 
to eight months, and then returning 


with money sufficient to enable them 
to indulge their families during the 
remainder of the year in their orien- 
tal taste for festas and finery. 
Secondly, almost all the manual oc- 
cupations connected with agriculture 
devolve on the women, so that the 
absence of either husbands, sons, or 
brothers neither retards nor di- 
minishes the autumn fruits. Added 
to this, they employ themselves 
during the evening hours, and at 
other seasons when out-door labour 
is either impossible or unnecessary, 
in those arts to which female facul- 
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ties are particularly . appropriate. 
Nothing can exceed the exquisite 
beauty of the embroidery on cambric 
and lace executed by some of the 
peasant women, and which comes 
from their skilful fingers so perfectly 
white and pure, that it is fit for the 
wear of a princess the moment it is 
freed from the paper on which the 
design had been traced, and over 
which it had been worked. Others, 
not possessing such delicate taste as 
the embroiderers, exert theiringenuity 
in knitting shawls, and veils, and pin- 
cushion-covers, in black or white 
thread, drawing on their own imagin- 
ations for new and curious patterns ; 
while some few devote their leisure 
time to netting black silk shawls and 
scarfs, for which they, also, invent the 
designs. 

The earnings of the women by the 
sale of these articles to strangers are 
considerable, and so completely at 
their own disposal that they can in- 
dependently indulge, whenever op- 
portunities offer, in their taste for 
ornament and emotional spectacles. 
The wear and tear, however, of such 
a mode of life deprives them at an 
early period of their native beauty, 
leaving them at twenty-five little 
more than that grace and freedom of 
attitude which they retain to the 
close of the longest life. 

The men also have their handi- 
crafts, and the emoluments arising 
from their exercise ; and those of them 
who are either too old or too young, 
or too indolent, or too sincerely at- 
tached to home to seek the toils of 
labour and their reward in Demara, 
employ themselves in making articles 
of inlaid wood, such as writing-desks, 
work-boxes, paper-cutters, and pen- 
trays. The designs on many of these 
give evidence aodent and skilful 
taste, while others only indicate a 
fantastic ingenuity. The most per- 
fect of these manufactures are eagerly 
secured for the Portuguese market 
by agents, who generally make 
an honest estimate of their value, 
while those of less merit are set aside 
till some of the visiters to Madeira 
proportion their worth by their own 
abundant wealth. 

This digression has been so long, 
that instead of returning now to the 
midnight wanderers mentioned at 
the close of the last chapter, I shall 
request my readers to imagine it ten 
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o'clock, a.m., on Saturday morning, 
and, consequently, two hours befote 
the commencement of the Sabbath of 
the Madeirans. Once more the Praca 
da Constitutionelis filled with an eager 
and picturesque throng. Peasants, 
artisans, aristocrats, merchants, mas- 
queraders, beggars, and curiosity- 
vendors, all mingled together, and all, 
either from motives of piety or in- 
quisitiveness, once more seeking ad- 
mission to the cathedral, whose fine 
proportions and gorgeous ornaments 
are still veiled in thick darkness, 

By some magic influence the 
woniilier portion of the multitude 
have all obtained entrance, and then, 
the cathedral being full, the door is 
forcibly closed. Directly this occurs 
the crowd disperse, and while stran- 
gers are still trying to unravel the 
mystery of such unusual self-denial, 
troops of little children and youn 
girls are entering the Praca dresse 
in white, wearing silver-tissue wings, 
snowy festive wreaths, and carrying 
on their arms beautiful baskets of 
cane-work filled with ranunculuses 
and lilies. Boys in embroidered 
tunics and carrying silver censers 
follow these, and presently numbers 
of these men who Soa left that the 
children might take - their proper 
positions, now return, having in the 
meantime provided themselves with 
firearms and rockets. 

While all these changes take place 
without, preachers are succeeding 
each other every half hour in ‘the 
gloomy pulpit within the cathedral. 
At length one loud sonorous stroke 
on a gong, or some other metallic 
substance, is heard from the sacristy, 
announcing the hour of noon, and 
then in an instant, as if by magic, the 
wooden blinds without and the black 
curtains within are gone from the 
windows, the veil which had con- 
cealed the altar disappears, and a 
blaze of light fills the edifice, display- 
ing a scene resplendent with old 
and gems, tapers and flowers ; while 
simultaneously with the pouring in 
of the light, thrilling and enthu- 
siastic voices singing, “Christ is 
risen! Christ is risen!’ joi the 

al whieh, like a roar of triumph, 

ad burst from the organ. ‘ 

When the multitude have suffi- 
ciently recovered the stunning effects 
of this scene to separate cause and 
effect, they perceive that every pillar 
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and column from pedestal to chapiter 
is enwreathed with gorgeous ranun- 
culuses and snowy lilies, mingled 
with the rich green leaves of the 
allegro campo, that crowns and gar- 
lands of silver leaves and artificial 
dew-drops are scattered profusely, 
yet with artistic taste, over the high 
altar and the various side altars ; 
while pendent from that master- 
piece of art—the sculptured ceiling 
of native juniper—are rich chaplets 
of gold leaves and gems, seeming as 
if ready to fall on and crown the 
heads of the worshippers. 

After a short interval, the bishop, 
in dazzling robes, wearing his jewelled 
mitre, and followed by a train of 
priests in gorgeous vestments, is seen 
standing in front of the high altar, 
which on this occasion is covered with 
a white satin cloth, worked in silver, 
while huge candelabras, inlaid with 
precious stones, gleam in front of the 
recesses known as the diaconicum 
and the prothesis. In the former 
are kept the vessels-belonging to the 
altar, and in the other the bread and 
wine used at the celebration of the 
mass. 

_A short mass having been exult- 
ingly performed by priests and choir, 
the great door is opened, and the 
people crowding into the Praca are 
met by the little children and young 

irls strewing flowers over the streets; 

the graceful youths swinging silver 
censers and filling the ambient air 
with light columns of costly incense ; 
by bands playing the most inspiriting 
airs ; by masquers and others in or- 
dinary costume sending off rockets 
and en candles, and by hundreds 
of artisans bearing firearms, the 
sharp report of which mingling with 
the booming of cannon, the braying 
of trumpets, and the soft chimes of 
bells, filled the air with a most in- 
* describable din. 

In a few moments, however, a 
cloud overshadows the scene—a 
cloud which comes not silently, but 
with a whirring, joyful noise, and 
with the beat of fleet pinions. Every- 
one looks up, and behold, there are 
the doves—doves in hundreds, sent 
off by nuns, and monks, and other 
devotees, to proclaim in their broad- 
winged flight the welcome news that 
“ Christ is risen! 

Having witnessed all this, and 
while the joyful excitement is still 
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unabated, you enter your home, 
imagining that nothing of the pecu- 
liar usages or customs of a place in 
which you are a stranger can follow 
you there, save the sounds which 
float in through your shaded win- 
dows; but an agreeable surprise 
awaits you. The Madeirans are too 
gentle and affectionate in their dis- 
positions to forget in a time of such 
universal joy, even the stranger who 
may differ from them in religion, and, 
accordingly, you find awaiting you 
a little girl, neatly dressed, and bear- 
ing in her hands a dish covered with 
a white lace veil. She has been sent 
by the nans, and delivers her present 
with a suitable message. 

Uncovering the dish you see a 
wreath of flowers round the edge. 
and in the centre a little lamb made 
of sugar, lying amidst almond comfits 
of every delicate shade of Magenta, 
blue, and violet. A wreath of sugar- 
flowers crowns the head of the lamb, 
and a similar one graces its neck. 

With this picturesque gift you may 
sometimes receive a present of royal 
eggs and heavenly bacon. These sin- 
gularly-named dishes are composed 
of eggs and sugar. The first is passed 
through a hair sieve, falling in a heap 
of rings and curls on the dish ; the 
other'is made into thick slices, and 
lies on the dish drowned in sweet 
syrup. 

The nuns of Madeira excel in the 
preparation of these dishes, and also 
in the manufacture of quince mar- 
malade, Guava jelly, and a conserve 
peculiar to the island, of pears and 
pumpkins. 

Words would but poorly describe 
the incessant noise, and the bustle 
and gaiety kept up all that day in 
Funchal, and through the night until 
noon next day, when the Easter of 
the natives being over, a few hours 
of stillness follows, which the English 
and German residents neither break 
nor disturb, as they wend their way 
to the church in the Rua da Bella 
Vista. 

In comparison with the Roman 
Catholic cathedral and other eccle- 
siastical structures in Funchal, the 
English church is but a humble 
edifice, yet in its very simplicity, and 
in the beauty and purity which sur- 
round you the moment you enter 
within its precincts, you perceive its 
fitness for the sacred purposes for 
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which it was erected. It is a square 
white building, without spire or bell 
tower (neither of which would be al- 
lowed by the authorities), surmounted 
by a glass dome, and having a porch 
supported by four Ionic pillars. It 
stands in an enclosure tastefully 
planted with wide-spreading trees, 
and a profusion of odorous flowers. 
Through a broad gravel walk I 
reached the porch, and ascending 
three broad stone steps entered the 
door, and found myself in the beauti- 
ful English church. There is no east 
window, the creed, in large gilt letters, 
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filling the space usually so occupied 
in other churches. The communion- 
table stands under the dome, and the 
gallery is supported by a row of 
pillars of the lonic order painted of 
a dazzling white, and on this occasion 
entwined round with wreaths of the 
allegro campo. 

The service was conducted just as 
at home—grand in its truth; beautiful 
in its simplicity. 

“ The stillness, the repose, the peace, 

They win the quiet soul away, 
To visit that Elysian world, 
Where breaketh an eternal day.” 


OF GIANTS. 


“ Giants of mighty bone and bold emprise !”—Milton. « 


WE have recently treated of pigmies ; 
the subject naturally leads to the 
consideration of giants. From the 
earliest periods the existence of these 
formidable exceptions has been re- 
corded. Some, no doubt, are fabu- 
lous, but many are authentic. We 
find it written by Moses in Genesis 
vi., v. 4, “There were giants in the 


earth in those days,’”—before the de-. 


luge; and again in Numbers xiii., v. 
33, ‘“‘And there we saw the giants, 
the sons of Anak, which come of the 
giants ; and we were in our own sight 
as grasshoppers, and so we were in 
their sight.” Learned commentators, 
amongst them Bishop Latimer, tell 
us that the Hebrew word, translated 
giants here, particularly in the first 
passage, means, not men of enormous 
stature, but monsters of impiety and 
wickedness. We cannot see why the 
literal interpretation should not be 
preferred, and the more so as subse- 
quent books of Holy Writ specify 
iants by name—Goliath, Ishbi- 
Benob, Lahmi, Og, and Saph—with 
direct mention of their physical power 
and attributes. Thestature of Goliath 
is distinctly named as being six cubits 
and a span, which according to the 
twenty-two inches allowed as the 
measurement of the Hebrew cubit, 
gives rather more than eleven feet. 
Og, King of Bashan, “remained of 
the remnant of giants.” His iron 
bedstead was nine cubits in length. 
Bedsteads being usually about one- 
third longer than the persons who lie 


‘in them, this computation would 


leave to Og a stature nearly the same 
as that of Goliath. Easterns have 
and always had a great respect for 
size and corporeal greatness. They 
considered the body in these respects 
as the index of the soul, and the gauge 
of mental power. Alexander the 
Great, in all probability had this in 
thought, when he ordered his soldiers 
to enlarge their beds, that the Indians 
in succeeding ages might receive an 
exaggerated impression of the pro- 
digious height of a Macedonian. Sir 
John Chardin says, “ We found in 
Bactriana mummies of eight feet ; but 
it is most likely that the people bound 
up their dead at the greatest length, 
that posterity, discovering their bodie: 
might conceive a very high opinion o 
their persons and actions.” 

The pagan classics are filled with 
legends and traditions of giants. The 
wars of the Zitanes and Gigantes 
against Saturn and Jupiter, with 
their defeat and punishment, appear 
to have a shadowy allusion to the re- 
bellious or fallen angels of Scripture, 
as referred to inJoband Jude. It is 


quite possible that ore? Homer, 


and Apollodorus may have had some 
knowledge of the books of our Old 
Testament. All writers of antiquity 
assert the existence of giants, and 
receive the statement as an undeniable 
truth. Enceladus is said to be confined 
under Etna, and eruptions and earth- 
quakes are supposed to be caused by 
his change of position when tired of 
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lying in the same attitude. Homer 
tells us that Tityus, when extended 
on the ground covered nine acres ; 
and that Polyphemus made but one 
meal of two of the companions of 
Ulysses, and walked along the shores 
of Sicily leaning on a staff so huge 
that it might have served for the 
mast’of a ship. Milton borrows this 
idea when he speaks of the spear of 
Satan— , 


“To equal which, the tallest pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills to be the mast 
Of some great ammiral, were but a wand.” 


Plutarch states that Sertorius opened 
the reputed grave of Antzus in 
Africa, and found in it a skeleton 
which measured six cubits ir length. 
Solinus says that in the 58th Olym- 
piad, by the admonition of the oracle, 
the body of Orestes was found at 
Teg by the Spartans, and the just 
length of it was seven cubits; also 
that Vitellius sent Darius, the son of 
Artabanus, a hostage to Rome, with 
divers presents, amongst which there 
Was a man seven cubits, or ten feet 
twoinches high ; he was a Jew named 
Eleazar. The Roman cubit allowed 
only seventeen inches and a half. 
But the following is Solinus’s most 
marvellous statement :—‘ We find it 
left in the monuments and writings 
of the ancients as a most received 
truth, that in the Cretan war the 
rivers and waters rose to an unusual 
height, and made sundry breaches in 
the earth. When the floods were 
gone, in a great cleft and fall of the 
earth there was found the carcase of 
a man, of the length of thirty and 
three cubits, or near forty-two feet. 
Lucius Flaccus, the then legate, and 
Metellus himself, allured with the 
novelty of the report, went on pur- 
pose to the place to take a view of it, 
and there they saw that which upon 
hearsay they had imagined was a 
fa »” 


In thetime of Augustus Cesar there 
were two persons living in Rome 
called Idusio and Secundilla, each of 
whom exceeded ten feet in height. 
Their bodies, after death, were kept 
and preserved as miracles of curiosity 
in a sepulchre within the Sallustian 

ns. Pliny names a certain Ga- 
who in the days of Claudius was 
brought outof Arabia ; andsays he was 


nine feet nine inches high. The Em- 
peror Maximin, ctigaglsy a Thracian 
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asant, measured eight feet and a 

alf. His wife’s bracelets seryed him 
as rings. His voracity was such that 
he consumed daily forty pounds of 
flesh and drank eighteen bottles of 
wine. His strength was proportion- 
able to his gigantic shape. Hecould 
draw a loaded waggon without help, 
and with a blow of his fist often 
broke the teeth in a horse’s mouth. 
He also crushed the hardest stones 


“between his fingers, and cleft trees 


with his hands. Pliny and Valerius 
Maximus speak of Polydamas, a cele- 
brated athlete, son of Nicias, who 
exceeded all men of his day in stature 
and strength ; he aped Hercules, not 
without pretension. In Mount Olym- 
us ‘he killed a lion with a blow of 
1is fist, being unprovided with any 
other arms. He could stop a chariot 
with his hand in its mostrapid course, 
Once he singled out the largest and 
fiercest bull from a whole herd; took 
hold of him by one of his hinder feet, 
and notwithstanding his struggles to 
escape, grasped him withsuch strength 
that the hoof remained in his hand. 
Being afterwards in a cave, under a 
rock, the earth above began to fall, 
and when all the rest of the company 
fled in terror, he aloneremained there, 
as supposing he was able to restrain 
the falling ruins with his arms. This 
pene confidence cost him his 
ife, for he was thus crushed to death. 
From time to time, giants’ bones of 
seventeen, eighteen, twenty, and 
thirty feet high, have been reported 
as having been found in various strata; 
but there is no doubt entertained by 
sound geologists that they were the 
organic remains of colossal quadru- 
eds. The race of Patagonians,’ in- 
abiting the extreme end of South 
America, are first spoken of by Fer- 
dinand Ma, ellan, whose voyage began 
in 1519. In the latitude of about 
forty-nine and a half degrees south, 
and in the straits to which he gave 
his name, several people of the neigh- 
bouring parts came on board his ship. 
They were of huge stature and dimen- 
sions. The headsof Magellan’s middle- 
sized men reached only to their waists. 
They were formidably painted, espe- 
cially the faces. The admiral made 
them eat and drink, and they enjoyed 
themselves very sociably, until one 
happened to peep into a looking-glass 
that was given to him with other 
trifles, whereupon he roared in terror, 
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like a bull, and starting back, threw 
on the ground with violence the two 
men who stood nearest to him. 

Magellan, a Portuguese, in the 
service of Spain, was the first circum- 
navigator who entered the Pacific 
Ocean and sailed completely round the 
earth, thus determining its globular 
form. By keeping a westerly course, 
his ship returned to the place it had 
set out from. The voyage occupied 
three years and twenty-nine days, but 
Magellan was killed at the Philippine 
Islands on his homeward passage’ in 
1521. 

The Patagonians are next men- 
tioned in the account of the voyage 
of Sir Francis Drake; but in Har- 
ris’s “ Epitome” their stature is not 
specified. It is only said that they 
were a comely, strong-bodied people, 
very swift of foot, and of a brisk, lively 
constitution. They were also seen by 


Sir Thomas Cavendish, whocalls them 
a wild and rude sort of creatures ; he 
says also that they seemed of a 
gigantic race, the measure of one of 
their feet being eighteen inches, 
which, reckoning by the usual pro- 


portion, will give about seven feet 
and a half for their stature. 

Oliver Noort, the first Dutchman 
who attempted a voyage round the 
world, performed his expedition be- 
tween the years 1598 and 1601. A 
boy brought on board his ship, on the 
south coast of America, and who 
contrived to learn the Dutch lan- 

uage, stated that the inhabitants of 

’ the continent near the island from 
which he had ‘been taken were 
divided into different tribes, whom 
he distinguished by the names of 
Kemenetes, Kenekin, and Karaicks ; 
they were of the common size, but 
broader breasted, and painted allover. 
He added that there was another 
tribe, called Tiriminen, who were of 
a gigantic stature, being ten or twelve 
feet -high, and continually at war 
with their neighbours. Sebald de 
Weert, another Dutchman, 
sailed through the Straits of Ma- 
gellan in 1598, said that he saw 
savages who were ten or eleven feet 
in height, of a reddish colour, and 
with long hair. 

Commodore Byron anchored on the 
coast of Patagonia on the 2lst of 
December, 1764. The account he 
gives of this monstrous people runs 
as follows :—“Just as we came to 
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anchor, I saw with my glass a num- 
ber of horsemen riding backwards 
and forwards. As I was very de- 
sirous to know what these people 
were, I ordered out my boat, and 
went towards the beach, with Mr. 
Marshall, my second lieutenant, and 
a party of men ; Mr. Cumming, my 
first lieutenant, following in the six- 
oared cutter. When we came near 
the shore we saw about five hundred 
people, the far greater part of whom 
were on horseback. They drew up 
on a stony spit, and kept wavi 

and hatlooing, which we aden 
were invitations to land. When we 
landed, I drew up my people on the 
beach, with the officers at their head, 
and ordered that none should move 
from that station till I should call or 
beckon to them. I then went forward 
alone towards the Indians. I made 
signs that one of them should come 
near, was understood, and one, who 
afterwards appeared to be a chief, 
came towards me. He was of a 
gigantic stature, and seemed to realize 
the tales of monsters in a human 
shape. He had the skin of some 
wild beast thrown over his shoulders, 
and was painted so as to make the 
most hideous appearance I ever 
beheld. Round one eye was a large 
circle of white, a circle of black sur- 
mounted the other, and the rest of 
his face was streaked with different 
colours. I did not measure him ; but 
if I may judge of his stature by my 
own, he could not be less than seven 
feet high. When this frightful Col- 
ossus came up, we muttered some- 
what to each other as a salutation, 
and I then walked with him towards 
his companions. There were amongst 
them many women who seemed to 

proportionably large ; and few of the 
men were less than the chief who had 
come forward to meet me. Having 
looked round upon these enormous 
goblins with no small astonishment, 
and with some difficulty made those 
that were galloping up, sit down 
with the rest, I took a quantity of 
yellow and white beads, which I dis- 
tributed amongst them, and which 
they received with very strong ex- 
pressions of pleasure. I then took 
out a whole piece of green silk 
riband, and giving the end of it into 
the hands of one of them, I made the 
person that sat next take hold of it, 
and so on, as far as it would reach, 
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All this time they sat very quietly ; 
nor did any of those that held the 
riband attempt to pull it from the 
rest. While the riband was thus ex- 
tended, I took out a pair of scissors 
and cut it between each two of the 
Indians, so that I left about a yard 
in the possession of everyone, which 
I afterwards tied about their heads. 
Their orderly behaviour did them 
honour, especially as my presents 
could not extend to the whole com- 
pany. Mr. Cumming came up with 
tobacco ; and I could not but smile at 
the astonishment I saw expressed in 
his countenance upon perceiving him- 
self, though six feet two inches high, 
become at once a pigmy amongst 
iants. Our sensations upon seeing 
ve hundred people, the shortest of 
whom reached at least six feet and a 
half, and were bulky in proportion, 
miay easily be imagined.” 
his account, with additional par- 
ticulars, is verified by a letter from 
Mr. Charles Clarke, another officer 
in the Commodore’s ship, the Dol- 
hin, to Dr. Maty, secretary to the 
yal Society. “ We had not,” says 
the writer, “ got. above ten or twelve 
leagues into the Straits of Magellan 
from the Atlantic Ocean, before we 
saw several people, some on horse- 
back, and some on foot, upon the 
north side, and with the help of our 
glasses could perceive them beckoning 
to us to come on shore; and at the 
same time we observed to each other 
that they seemed to be of an extra- 
ordinary size. We, however, continued 
to stand on, and should have passed 
without taking the least further notice 
of them could we have proceeded ; 
but our breeze dying away, and the 
tide making against us, we were 
obliged to anchor, when the Com- 
modore ordered his boat of twelve 
oars, and another of six, to be hoisted 
out, manned, and armed. In the first 
went the Commodore ; in the other, 
Mr. Cumming, our first lieutenant, 
and myself. At our first leaving the 
ship, their number did not exceed 
forty, but as we approached the shore 
we perceived them pouring down 
from all quarters, some galloping, 
others running, all making use of the 
utmost expedition. They collected 
themselves in a body, just at the 
place we steered for. hen we had 
got within twelve or fourteen yards 
of the beach, we found it a disagrte- 
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able, flat shore, with very large 
stones, which we apprehended would 
injure the boats ; we therefore looked 
at two or three different places to 
find the most convenient spot for 
landing. 

“They supposed we deferred 
coming on shore through appre- 
hensions of hostility from them, upon 
which they all threw open the skins 
they had over their shoulders; the 
only clothing they wore, and conse- 
quently the only thing they could 
secrete any kind of arms with, and 
many of them lay down close to the 
water’s edge. The Commodore made 
a motion to them to retire a little 
from the water, that we might have 
room to land, which they understood 
and immediately complied with, and 
withdrew thirty or forty yards. We 
then landed and formed, each man 
with his loaded musket, in case any 
violence should be offered. As soon as 
we were formed, the Commodore went 
from us to them, then at about 
twenty yards distance. They seemed 
exceedingly happy at his goin 
amongst them, immediately catia 
round him, and made a rude kind of 
noise, which I believe was their 
method of singing, as their counte- 
nances bespoke it by an expression 
of jollity. The Commodore then 
aol a gesture to them to sit down,” 
which they did, in a circle, with. him 
standing in the middle. He ‘then 
took some beads and ribands which 
he brought with him for that pur- 
pose, and tied about the women’s 
necks, with which they seemed much 
pleased. We were struck with the 
greatest astonishment at the sight of. 
people of such a gigantic stature, 
notwithstanding our previous notice 
through our glasses from the ship. 

“ By the time we got on shore their 
number increased to about five 
hundred, men, women, and children. 
The men and the women both rode 
in the same manner ; the women had 
a kind of belt to fasten their skins 
round the waist, which the men had 
not, as theirs were only flung over the 
shoulders, and tied, with twolittle slips 
cut from the skin, round the neck. 
At the time of the Commodore’s mo- 
tion for them to retire farther up the 
beach, they all dismounted, and 
turned their horses loose, which were 
gentle, and stood quietly. The Com- 
modore haying disposed of all his 
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presents, and satisfied his curiosity, 
thought proper to retire, but they 
were very anxious to have him go up 
into the country to eat with them, as 
we could well understand by their 
motion, though their language, of 
course, was unintelligible to us. There 
was a very great smoke to which they 
pointed, about a mile from us, where 
there must have been several fires, 
but some intervening hills prevented 
us from seeing any thing but the 
smoke. The Commodore returned 
the compliment by inviting them on 
board the ship, but they declined 
favouring him with their company, 
so we embarked and returned. We 
were with them nearly two hours, at 
noonday, within a very few yards, 
although none but the Commodore 
and Mr. Cumming shook hands with 
them. We were, however, near enough 
aud long enough about them to 
convince our senses, so far as not 
to be cavilled out of the very exist- 
ence of those senses at the time, which 
some of our countrymen and friends 
would absolutely attempt to do. 

“ These peopleare of acopper colour, 
with long black hair, and some of 
them are certainly nine feet, if they 
do not exceed it. The Commodore, 
who is very near six feet, could but 
just reach to the top of one of their 
heads, which he attempted on tip-toe, 
and there were several taller than 
he on whom the experiment was 
tried. They were prodigiously stout, 
and as well and proportionably made 
as I ever saw people in my life. That 
they use some kind of arms is I 
think indisputable from their taking 


methods to convince us they had, 


none at that time about them. The 
women I think bear much the same 
proportion to the men as our Euro- 
peans do. There was hardly a man 
there less than eight feet, most of 
them considerably more; the women 
appeared to run from six anda half to 
rather more than seven. Their horses 
were stout and bony, but not remark- 
ably high ; in my opinion from fifteen 
to fifteen and a half hands. They 
had a great number of dogs about 
them, the size of a middling pointer, 

with a fox-like nose. They continued 
on the beach till we got under way, 
which was two hours after we re- 
turned on board. I fancy they had 
some expectations of our returnin; 

again; but as soon as they saw us 
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off, they betook themselves to the 
country.” 

These accounts were not unani- 
mously received in England at first, 
but as they did not rest on a single 
evidence, it was difficult to deny 
them. Horace Walpole wrote a 
pamphlet with that object, but failed 
in the attempt. People laughed 
without being converted by his argu- 
ments. More recent voyagers have 
not commemorated the wonderful 
stature of the Patagonians, or of the 
races who now inhabit those parts. 
Perhaps they have dwindled down 
to the ordinary standard, from inter- 
mixture with Europeans or other 
natural causes. 

Amongst the varied and capricious 
tastes of sovereigns may be included 
a love of dwarfs, jesters, and gigantic 
porters. As gates are higher than 
ordinary doors, so it was perhaps 
considered fitting that their custo- 
dians should be taller than other 

eople. William Parsons of West 

romwich, Staffordshire, King James 
the First’s porter, was seven feet four 
inches in height. A fullaccount of him 
is to be met with in Plott’s Natural 
History of Staffordshire. As a strip- 
ling he was so tall that when appren- 
ticed to a smith, they were forced to 
dig a hole in the ground for him to 
stand in up to his knees when he 
struck at the anvil, or sawed wood 
with another, that he might be on a 
level with his a workmen., He 
was proportionable in all and 
had strength equal to nes height 
valour equal to his strength, and g 
temper equal to his valour. Inhisroyal 
servitorship he was invariably mild 
and unobtrusive, with unruffled com- 
mand of temper, and never tried ex- 
periments upon weaker men but such 
as were of a sportive character. Being 
affronted by a ruffian of ordinary 
size as he walked through London 
streets, he only took him by the waist- 
band of his breeches, and hung him 
upon one of the hooks in the shambles, 
to be ridiculed by the populace, and so 
walked away. Sometimes, by way 
of merriment, he would take two of 
the tallest yeomen of the guard, like 
gizzard and liver, under his arms, and 
carry them, in spite of any resistance 
they could make, about the room. It 
seems to be a peculiarity in giants to 
be _ and harmless, while dwarfs, 
on the contrary are often passionate 
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and spiteful. Plott says :—“ There 
was a picture of Parsons in the Guard 
Chamber, hanging at the end next 
the stairs, leading down into the 
court towards Whitehall gate ; there 
is another, as I have been told also 
by some, at the great room at the 
Pope's ead Tavern, in Pope’s Head- 
alley ; but whether they are the true 

icttres of him or not, I cannot say, it 

ing uncertain that they were drawn 
in the just proportion. I took not 
the pains to have them measured, 
choosing rather to collect what his 
length might be from a true measure 
of his hand, yet remaining upon a 
piece of wainscot at Bently Hall, by 
which it appears that from the car- 
pus to the end of the middle finger 
it was eleven inches long, and the 
palm six inches broad.” 

When Parsons died, his successor 
was William Evans, a Welshman, 
who served as royal porter through 
the reign of Charles the First. He 
was two inches taller than his pre- 
decessor, but far beneath him in equal 
proportion of body, for he was not 
only knock-kneed and splay-footed, 
but also halted a little; yet he con- 
trived to acquit himself creditably 
in an anti-mask at court, although 
not with the surprising agility and 
grace of the one-legged Donato of 
1865. Oliver Cromweil had a Titanic 
porter — we do not remember his 
name— who exceeded Evans in height. 
Many yet alive remember Big Sam, 
the Prince Regent’s porter at Carlton 
House, who was nearly eight feet 
high. He acted the Grant in the ro- 
mance of “Cymon” at the opera house, 
in 1809, with the Drury-lane Com- 

any, when their own theatre was 
Seaut down. The Emperor Nicholas’s 
‘state drum-major who stood at the 
gate of his palace in St. Petersburg 
exceeded eight feet. His effigy is in 
Madame Tussaud’s exhibition in full 
uniform, and in life proportions. 

Platerus says in his “ Observa- 
tions :’—“‘I saw a young man at 
Lunenburg called Jacobus Damman, 
who for his extraordinary stature was 
carried throughout Germany to be 
shown, anno 1613. He was brought to 
usat Basle; he was then aged twenty- 
two years and a half; beardless as 
yet; strong of body and limbs, save 
that at that time, from a recent 
attack of illness, he was somewhat 
lean and ailing. He was eight feet 
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high na surpassing the common 
stature of tall men by two feet. The 
length of his hand was one foot and 


four inches.” 


In the cathedral at Angouléme are 
kept a mass of bones in a chest, that 
tradition says are those of a giant 
called Briat, who was eighteen cubits 
high. They are in all probability the 
fossil relics of a megalosaurus or mas- 
todon. At Valence the traveller may 
see a veritable portrait of this Briat. 

A Dutchman was exhibited in Lon- 
don, in 1580 ; he was seven feet seven 
inches high. 

There was another Dutch giant in 
1669, of whom Pepys says in his diary, 
August the 15th :—“ Went to Charing 
Cross, and there saw the great Dutch- 
man, under whose arm I went with 
my hat on, and could not reach higher 
than his eye-brows with the tips of 
my fingers. He is a comely and well 
made man.” Evelyn, in his diary, 
January 29th, 1669, tells us :—* I saw 
a tall gigantic woman, who measured 
ten feet six inches high, at twenty- 
one years old. She was born in the 
Low Countries.” An Italian journal 
mentioned that in July, 1812, the 
skeleton of a man ten feet three inches 
high was dug up in the province of 
Val di Mazzara in Sicily. The same 
paper stated that human skeletons of 
gigantic size have heretofore. been 
found in the same place. “TI saw,” 
says Wierus, “a girl who, for the 
gigantic proportion of her body, was 
carried from one city and country to 
another, on purpose to be seen, as a 
monstrous representation of the 
human figure. I diligently inquired 


‘into all things concerning her, and 


was informed both by the mother and 
her mighty daughter, that both her 
parents were but of low stature ; 
nor are there any of her ancestors 
who were remembered to exceed the 
common height of men. This maid 
herself, to the twelfth year of her 
age, was short and meagre, but being 
about that time seized with a quartan 
ague, after she had been troubled 
with it for some months, it perfectly 
left her, and then she began to grow 
to that wonderful greatness, her 
limbs being proportionably answer- 
able. She was, when’ I. beheld her, 
about five and twenty years old ; her 
complexion somewhat swarthy. She 
was stupid and dull, and slow as to 
all her movements.” “As I travelled 
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Dirnen,” says’ Platerus, “ under 
the jurisdiction of Basle, anno 1585, 
I was shown a girl of five years of 
age, who was playing with the chil- 
dren ; she was bigger than any woman. 
After I had looked more nearly upon 
her, and measured her, I found that 
the calves of her legs were thicker 
than the thigh of a lusty and power- 
ful man. er father and mother 
being set together might be compassed 
within the girdle which she com- 
monly. wore about her middle. Her 
parents told me that before she 
was a year old, she weighed as 
much asa sack of wheat that held 
eight modii or bushels. In 1586 I 
saw her again, for Count Henry 
of Fustenburg brought her to my 
house. We were both amazed at 
her wonderful size, but in afew years 
afterwards she died.” 

In November, 1732, there wasshown 
publicly at the Two Blue Posts Char- 
ing Cross, a giant born in Saxony, 
named Maxmilian Christian Miiller. 
He was very nearly eight feet high, 
and every way proportionable. He 
had been presented to most of the 


ite a of Europe, and admired 
y Louis the Fourteenth, who pre- 
sented him with a fine scimitar and a 


silver mace. John Middleton, called 
the child of Hale, in Lancashire, is 
stated by Dr. Plott to have been 
nine feet three inches in height. “A 
picture,” says the Staffordshire his- 
torian, in the library of Brazen Nose 
College, Oxford, purports to be a true 
representation of him; drawn at 
length, as "tis said, in his just pro- 

rtion.” Beneath the engraving of 

arr, Evans, and Jeffrey Hudron, in 
the British Museum, published in 1636, 
is written, “There is now living in 
London, a young man, born in Lanca- 
shire, but eighteen years of age, 
straight of body, and well shaped in 
all his limbs, whose height is already 
within three inches of that of the 
great Porter.” This notice evidently 
refers to Middleton. 

Daniel Cajanus, the Swede, was 
one of the tallest of the sons of Anak, 
exhibited in London, in-the middle of 
the last century. The two subjoined 
notices from printed handbills, temp. 
George II., in the British Museum, 
relate to him :—1, “This is to give no- 
tice, to all persons of quality and others, 
that there is to be seen at the Golden 
Ball, in Great Suffolk-street, near 
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Charing Cross, a gentleman lately 
arrived from Holland, being the 
tallest person that ever was seen 
here before, being above eight feet 
high, and between seven and eight 
and twenty years of age. He is the 
son of a clergyman and was born in 
Swedish Finland. He is to be seen 
for two shillings and sixpence each 
person, from ten o'clock in the 
morning till one, and from two till 
four in the afternoon.” 2. “This is to 
acquaint gentlemen and ladies that 
the prodigy of nature, the living 
Colossus, or wonderful giant from 
Sweden, is now to be seen at the 
lottery office, next door to the Green 
Man, Charing Cross. It is humbly 
presumed that of all the natural 
curiosities which have been exposed 
to the public, nothing has appeared 
for many ages so extraordinary in its 
way as this surprising gentleman. 
He is near a foot taller than the late 
famous Saxon, or any person ever yet 
seen in Europe, larger in proportion ; 
and all who have hitherto seen him 
declare, notwithstanding the prodi- 
gious account they have heard, that 
he far exceeds any idea they had 
formed of him.” 

The Daily Advertiser of Monday. 
September the 27th, 1742, contained 
the following .announcement with 
reference to Cajanus :—“ This is to ac- 
quaint all gentlemen and ladies, that 
the living Colossus or wonderful giant, 
who has been these five weeks very 
dangerously ill of a fever, which has 
occasioned a report of his death, is 
now so well recovered as to be able 
to show himself to all visitors, who 
will be pleased to honour him with 
their company, at the same place, at 
the sign of the Mansion House and 
French Horn, between the Poultry 
and the Royal Exchange, at the usual 
price of sixpence each person, from 
the hour of nine in the morning till 
eight at night. This is really the 
same giant as has been shown to 
great numbers of the nobility and 
gentry, notwithstanding the petty 
insinuations of some people, upon 
hearing of his recovery, to the con- 
trary. Note.—The fictitious life of 
this giant, which has been published, 
will answered at a proper time.” 
The following advertisement from the 
same paper, dated Thursday, Septem- 
ber, the 23rd, 1742, announces: the 
Jictitious life alluded to. It is prob- 
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able that Cajanus published the work 
himself, and his mention of it was 
intended for what Sheridan calls the 
uff oblique. “This day is pub- 
ished, price fourpence, finely bound, 
the History of Cajanus the Swedish 
giant, from his birth to the present 
time, who is now alive, and to be 
seen opposite the Mansion House, 
London. By the author of the 
Gigantic Histories. Printed for 
Thomas Boreman, Bookseller, in 
Guildhall, London.” This is an error. 
No shops of any kind were ever al- 
lowed in Guildhall. 

The Daily Advertiser abounds in 
announcements of giants. On the 
23rd of February, 1745, we find :— 
“There is a young Colossus to be 
seen at the sign of the French Horn 
and Mansion House, opposite the 
Mansion House ; being a boy fifteen 
years of age, seven feet high, and 
every way proportioned; born at 
Hartfield in Sussex, and allowed by 
several judges to be a greater curiosity 
than the famous Swede, Daniel 


Cajanus, that was shown at the 
above place some time ago. He is to 


be seen any time from 10 in the 
morning till 9 at night, and never 
was exhibited to public view before.” 
Again, on the 3rd August, in the 
same year :—‘ The wonderful young 
giant will perform on the rope this 
present Saturday, at the New Wells, 
near the London Spaw, Clerkenwell.” 

On the 9th of December, 1752, the 
Daily Advertiser announces :—“ Mr. 
Blacker, the modern living Colossus, 
or wonderful giant, who hag given 
universal satisfaction, is to be seen in 
a commodious room at Halfmoon 
Court, joining to Ludgate. This phe- 
nomenon of nature hath already had 
the honour of being inspected by great 
numbers of the nobility and gentry, 
and by many of the ae Society, 
who are lovers of natural curiosities. 
They allow him to be of a stupendous 
height, and to be the best propor- 
tioned of his size they ever saw. He 
is to be seen by any number of per- 
sons from nine in the morning till nine 
at night, without loss of time. V.B.— 
Lost, on Tuesday night last, betwegn 
Norton Falgate and Ludgate, a BooT; 
whoever has found and will bring it 
to the above Mr. Blacker, shall re- 
ceive three shillings reward.” On 
the 10th of January, 1753, the same 
paper says:—“This is to inform all 
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gentlemen, ladies, and others, that 
there is come to this place, and to be 
seen at the chandler’s shop, next door 
to the pastry-cook’s, at the corner of 
Spring-gardens, Charing-cross, a sur- 
prising tall young woman, from the 
county of Surrey. She exceeds in 
stature, though not twenty years of 
age, all that ever yet appeared in 
public, she being perfectly straight 
and well made; has had the honour 
to be shown before several persons of 
distinction, with universal satisfac- 
tion, and may be truly said to be the 
wonder and admiration of the present 
age, being six feet seven inches and 
ahalf high. The price for gentlemen 
and ladies may be left to their own 
satisfaction, after they have seen her.” 
The five following are from hand- 
bills in the British Museum, temp. 
GeorgeI. andIL:—1. “At the Sun, in 
Queen-street, Cheapside, is to be seen 
a wonderful and strange Englishman, 
is 7 feet 43 inches high, being not as 
yet twenty years of age. His limbs 
are all proportionable to his tallness 
and years of growth, and he hath not 
et beenshownin public.—VivatRezx.” 
his seems to be the same of whom 
we find the following notice in the 
Sloane MS., British Museum :—“TI, 
James Paris, have seen in London 
one Thomas Fisher, a young man of 
about twenty years of age, born at 
Medmenham, in the county of Berks, 
who was upwards of seven feet high, 
and all his limbs of an equal but 
extraordinary size.” 2. “In Smith- 
field, during the time of Bartholomew 
Fair, between Hoscar-lane and the 
Swan Tavern, at the saddler’s shop, 
is to be seen a tall Englishman, eight 
feet high, but seventeen years of age. 
He wasnevershownbefore.” 3. “Ad- 
vertisement :—This is to give notice 
to all gentlemen and others, that there 
is lately arrived from Italy, a tall 
woman, being above seven feet high, 
and every way proportionable, weigh- 
ing 425 a weight. She has been 
shown before the Emperor of Ger- 
many and eight Kings in Europe, as 
also the Czar of Muscovy, to the won- 
derful admiration and satisfaction of 
him and the rest of the princes of 
Christendom. Sheis to be seen every 
day from ten in the morning till seven 
at night, without any loss of time, at 
the Blew Boar and Green T'ree in 
Fleet-street, next door where the great, 
elephant is to be seen.—Vivat Rex.” 
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4. “An Italian giant is arrived in this 
city. He is 8 feet high, and every 
way well made and proportionable, 
and nineteen years of age. His equal 
has never been seen, nor can any come 
higher than hisarmpit. He has had 
the honour to be seen at several 
foreign courts with great applause.” 
The name of the above giant was 
Bernardo Gigli, of whom there were 
two engraved portraits, one a large 
folio, when he was aged nineteen; the 
other rather smaller, a whole length. 
5. “There is come to this place, and is 
to be seen at the Rummer, in Three- 
King-court, Fleet-street, the wonder- 
ful tall Essex woman, that had the 
honour to show herself before their 
Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales and the rest of the 
Royal Family last Bartholomew Fair. 
She is near seven feet high, and pro- 
oer to her height, though 
ut nineteen years of age. Any fa- 
mily may see her at their own house 
by giving timely notice. Note—Her 
stay here will be very short.— Vivant 
Rex et Regina.” 
In December, 1765, there were ex- 


hibited in York a young lad and girl, 


twins, of a surprising stature. They 
were not quite seventeen years of age. 
The brother was seven feet three, the 
sister seven feet two inches in height. 
Edward Longmore was exhibited for 
several years as the Herefordshire 
Colossus. He measured seven feet 
six inches in his coffin, and was buried 
at Hendon, on the 4th of February, 
1777. The Morning Post of March 
30th, 1777, asserted that his corpse 
was stolen about six weeks after its 
interment, notwithstanding it was in 


a grave fifteen feet deep, which had’ 


been watched nearly to the time of 
the abstraction. Doubtless it figures 
in some anatomical collection of 
curiosities. William Frompston, of 
Tetchill, near Ellesmere, died in De- 
cember, 1792, aged seventy-seven. 
He was forfherly known by the name 
of the Moreland Boy, or Shropshire 
Giant. He was remarkably active for 
his age, and of a surprising height; 
his coffin measuring eight feet two 
inches inside. Elizabeth Fearman, 
from Sydenham Wells, was buried in 
Lewisham Churchyard, on the 20th 
of June, 1791. Her coffin was six 
feet ten inches long, three feet five 
inches wide, and two feet six inches 
deep. James Toller was born at St. 
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Neot’s, in Huntingdonshire, August 
28th, 1795. His growth was regular 
from his birth, having been of the 
great height of five feet when only 
ten years old. At the time of his 
death, which occurred in February, 
1819, he had reached the extraordi- 
nary stature of eight feet six inches. 
His father and mother were of the 
ordinary altitude, but he had one 
sister who was near six feet high, 
when fifteen years old. Toller was 
exhibited in Piccadilly. A portrait 
in the “ Biographia Curiosa” was from 
a drawing by R. Cruickshank. He 
was a pleasing, good-natured, country- 
looking lad. Samuel Taylor, the 
Derbyshire youthful giant, born June 
4th, 1817, at Ilkstone, in the county 
of Derby,-was exhibited at Bartholo- 
mew -Fair in 1834. He was then 
between seven and eight feet high, 
very handsome, well formed, slender, 
and apparently healthy. He was a 
genuine giant, and bade fair to over- 
top all the tall men of modern times. 
Susannah Boyd, daughter of Robert 
Boyd, of Scribe, near Seaford, was 
born of parents rather below the 
middle size. This extraordinary girl, 
when nineteen years old, weighed 
eighteen and a halfstone. She mea- 
sured seven feet one inch in length 
and twenty-three inches across the 
chest. Her figure was remarkably 
well proportioned. Anne Peters, 
daughter of Edward Peters, nailer, 
of Abbey Foregate, in Shrewsbury, 
died in Sept., 1819, aged twelve years. 
Her coffin measured five feet long by 
two feet wide. This child had been 
remarkably corpulent from her birth, 
but obesity increased until she became 
an unseemly spectacle. John Chilcott, 
well known in Cornwall by the name 
of Giant Chilcott, died at Trenaw, in 
his native county, in 1820, aged sixty. 
He was six feet nine inches high, 
measured round the breast nearly six 
feet nine inches, and weighed 460 
pounds. He wasconstantly smoking ; 
the stem of the pipe he used bein 
two inches long, and he consume 
three pounds of tobacco weekly. One 
of his stockings held six oie of 
wheat. The curiosity of strangers 
who came to visit him gave him evi- 
dent pleasure. His usual address on 
such occasions was—“ Come undermy 
arm, little fellow.” 

Ann Hardy, called the Lincolnshire 
Giantess, died at Rippendale, in July, 

14 
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1815, at the age of sixteen, when she 
had reached the height of seven feet 
two inches. She was exhibited at 
the fairs, where she attracted uni- 
versal attention. Her parents were 
of the ordinary stature. Miss 
Eleanor Messenger, died at St. Bees, 
Cumberland, in January, 1829, aged 
nineteen. She was six feet four 
inches high. Geerit Bastiaansen, of 
the village of Lakerkeck, three 
leagues from Rotterdam, a fisherman, 
was eight feet high, and weighed 500 

ounds, though he was very lean. In 

ealand, in 1823, there was a woman 
of such a height that the tallest men 
looked like children toher. She wasso 
strong that she could lift with each 
hand a barrel of Hamburg beer, and 
would carry as much weight as eight 
strong men. A giant eight feet eight 
inches high exhibited himself in St. 
Petersburg in June, 1829. He was 
described as very thin, and of an 
emaciated countenance. Joseph 
Sewell, the Lincolnshire Giant, died 
July, 1829. He was seven feet four 
inches high, and weighed thirty-seven 
stone. His dress required five 


yards of cloth and lining for his 
waistcoat, and seven yards of patent 
cord for his trousers. His shoes were 
fourteen and a half inches long, and 


six and a half inches wide. Whilst 
exhibiting in public he was accom- 
panied by a dwarf who weighed only 
sixty-eight pounds. 

In December, 1823, the following 
placard was exhibited through Lon- 
don :-—“ Just arrived, and may be seen 
in the commodious rooms, 287, 
Strand, W. W. Westhead, the Man- 
chester Gigantic Boy ! who was born 
on the 26th of September, 1810. He 
is allowed by all who have seen him 
to surpass every thing of the kind, 
and well worth the attention of those 
who delight in viewing such parts of 
the creation as display the marvellous 
works of nature. He weighs more 
than twenty-two stone, fourteen 
lbs. to the stone ; measures across 
the shoulders, twenty-six inches ; 
round the arms, twenty-one inches ; 
round the breast, fifty inches ; roun 
the body, five feet ; round the thigh, 
thirty inches ; round the calf, twenty- 
five inches. This surprising pheno- 
menon continues to increase in size ; 
he is perfectly healthy ; his face bears 
the nicest symmetry of feature ; a fine 
ruddy complexion, and is one of the 
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handsomest childreninexistence. His 
mother will show him, and also ex- 
hibit the attested certificate of his 
birth and christening. The reader 
will not believe the account of this 
prodigy without seeing him. Ladies 
and gentlemen, 1s.; servants and 
children, 6d.” 

In 1839, Frederic Yates, the most in- 
defatigable and exhaustless caterer of 
curiosities that ever wielded the 
managerial sceptre, brought to Dub- 
lin, Monsieur Bihin, the celebrated 
Belgian Goliath, warranted eight 
feet six, and upwards. He acted 
in a melodrama written expressly 
for him, called “ The Giant’s Castle,” 
with surprising tact and agility. He 
was a remarkably _ well-looking 
Quinbus Flestrin, mild and gentle- 
manlike ; but though supported by 
a troop of trained French monkeys, 
who went through incredible evo- 
lutions, the combined attraction 
which had filled the Adelphi Theatre, 
in London, for a whole season, fell 
flat on the sons of Eblana, who 
y aid more than nibble for five 
or six nights at the new and tempting 
bait. 

In 1851 an enticing handbill in- 
vited the curious in the following 
terms :—“ Go to 63, Red Lion-street, 
Holborn. You will find it worth 
your while. The bar-man at the Lion 
and Ball is a real living giant, the 
tallest in the world; stands seven 
feet six inches high. All who have 
visited the tavern say heisthe greatest 
sight in London. Admission gratis! 
Liquors of a giant’s strength. 


“You need not unto Hyde Park go, 
For without imposition, 
Smith’s bar man is, and no mistake, 
The true great exhibition. 


“The proudest noble in the land, 
Despite caprice and whim, 
Though looking down on all the world, 
Must fain look up to him. 


“‘ His rest can never be disturb’d 
By chanticleer in song, . 
For though he early goes to bed, 
He sleeps so very long. 


“Though you may boast of many friends, 
Look in and stand a pot; 
You'll make a new acquaintanceship, 
The longest you have got.” 


Ireland has contributed her fair 
quota to the list of these exalted 
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characters. The following are in- 
cluded in the most noted samples :— 
Edmund Melloon, or Malone, born at 
Port Leicester, in Ireland, was ex- 
hibited at Oxford, in London, and 
many other places, during the reigns 
of Charles and James II. His height 
appears to have in reality approached 
eight feet. Dr. Molyneux says, “ 

saw and measured Edmund Mallone 
at Dublin, in the year 1682: his 
father, though a proper man, was no 
way remarkable for his height ; and 
his mother was of a more than or- 
dinary low stature. He was then 
seventeen years of age, and when he 
stood on the bare ground, with his 
shoes off, he measured full seven feet 
seven inches in height, that is about 
two feet taller than men of common 
size.” In the “ Philosophical Trans- 
actions” we find Dr. William Mus- 
grave writing thus :—“ The measures 
of some parts of an Irishman, shown 
at Oxford, were communicated to me 
by Dr. Plott. Hewas seven feet six 
inches high; his finger, six inches 
three-fourths long ; the length of his 
span, fourteen inches; of his cubit 
(the arm from the elbow to the 
middle finger), two feet two inches ; 
of his arm, two feet three inches and 
a half; from the shoulder to the 
crown of his head, eleven inches and 
three-fourths. His name, Edmund 
Melloon. He was aged nineteen 
years, anno 1684, and born at Port 
Leicester, in Meath, Ireland.” The 
two subjoined handbills, from the 
British Siaceten, also relate to the 
same 


person :—l. “The giant or 
miracle of nature, being that so much 
admired young man, aged nineteen 
ears last June, 1684; born in Ire- 
and ; of such a prodigious height and 


bigness, and every way  propor- 
tionable, that the like hath not been 
seen since the memory of man. He 
has several times been shown at 
Court, and His Majesty was pleased 
to walk under his arm. He is grown 
very much since, and now reaches 
ten feet and a half; fathoms near 
eight feet ; spans fifteen inches, and 
is believed to be as big as one of the 
giants in Guildhall. He is to be 
seven at the sign of the Catharine 
Wheel, in Southwark Fair.—Vivat 
Rex.’ 2. “Miracula Nature ; or a 
miracle of nature. Being that so 
much admired giant-like young man, 
aged twenty-three last’ June ; born 
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in Ireland; of such a prodigious 
height and bigness, and every way 

roportionable, that the like hath not 
Coan seen in England in the memory 
of man. He was shown to. his late 
and present Majesty, and several of 
the nobility at Court, five years ago, 
and his late Majesty was pleased to 
walk under his arm; and he has 
grown very much since. And it 
is generally thought that if he lives 
three years longer, and grows as he 
has done, he will be much taller 
than any of those giants that we 
read of in story, for he now reaches 
with his hand three yards and a half, 
spans fifteen inches, and is the admi- 
ration of all that sees him. He is to 
be seen at Cow-lane End, in Bar- 
tholomew Fair, where his picture 
hangs out.” 

The two following are copies from 
handbills in the Banks Collection, 
British Museum, A.D. 1784 and 1785: 

1. IntsH Grants. “ The most sur- 
prising gigantic TWIN BROTHERS are 
just arrived in Newcastle, and to be 
seen in an elegant apartment, at Mr. 
J. Elliott's, opposite the Nun’s gate, . 
Newgate-street ; who have had the 
honour to be seen by their present 
Majesties and the Royal Family, in 
Windsor, in November, 1783, with 
great applause. These truly amazing 
phenomena are indisputably the most 
astonishing productions of the human 
species ever beheld since the days of 
Goliath, as has been sufficiently 
demonstrated from the repeated 
approbation of the first personages in 
this kingdom, as well as foreigners of 
distinction ; from several of whom 
they have the most pressinginvitations 
to visit their respective courts. These 
modern Colossuses are about twenty- 
three years of age, and very near 
eight feet high ; nor doestheiramazing 
size more agreeably surprise the 
curious spectator than their propor- 
tion in every respect to that stupen- 
dous height, a circumstance seldom 
to be found in any extraordinary pro- 
ductions of nature. N.B.—Their stay 
will be but short, as they are on 
their way to Edinburgh.” 

2. In1sH Grants.—“ The most sur- 
prising gigantic Twin Brothers are 
just arrived in this metropolis, and 
to be seen at the Silk Dyer’s, No. 2, 
Spring oa Charing Cross. 
These wonderful Irish giants are but 
twenty-four years of age, and mea- 
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sure very near eight feet high. They 
have had the honour to be seen by 
the Gentlemen of the Faculty, Royal 
Society, and other admirers of natural 
curiosity, who allowed them to sur- 
pass anything of the same kind ever 
offered to the public. Their address 
is singular and pleasing, their per- 
sons truly shaped, and proportionate 
to their height, and afford an agree- 
able surprise. They excel the famous 
Maximilian Miiller, shown in London 
in 1733 ; and the late Swedish giant 
will scarcely admit of a comparison. 
To enumerate every particular would 
be too tedious ; let it suffice to say 
that they are beyond what is set 
forth in ancient or modern history. 
The ingenious and judicious who 
have honoured them with their com- 
pany have bestowed on them the 
most lavish encomiuins, and on their 
departure have expressed their sincer- 
est admiration and delight. In short, 
the sight of them is more than the 
mind can conceive, the tongue ex- 
press, or pencil delineate, and stands 
without a parallel in this or any 
other country. ‘Take them for all 


in all, we scarce shall look upon their 


like again.’ Prices of admission for 
ladies and gentlemen, 2s. 6d. ; trades- 
men, ls. ; servants in livery, 6d.” 
Amongst the Sloane MSS. in the 
British Museum we find the subjoined 
certificate :—“I, James Paris, have 
seen in London an Irishman, born 
near Dublin, who was seven feet 
eleven inches high, without his shoes 
or anything upon his head. Each of 
his shoes weighed three pounds two 
ounces. I saw one of his shoes mea- 
sured, which was one foot three 
inches long, and ten inches wide. 
One of his shoes held two quarts of 
water, and about half a pint over.” 
Also, “I, James Paris, saw a woman 
in Ireland in 1696, -who was born at 
Portrush, not far from the wonderful 
Causeway, in the most northern part 
of Ireland. She was then twenty- 
three years old, and stood seven feet 
high without shoes or head clothes, 
very well shaped, with a very hand- 
some face. In the year 1701 she was 
at Montpellier, in Languedoc, ip 
France, at the time of the fair, where 
I saw her again, being shown for 
money, as she had been before in 
London. I, not knowing she was the 
same I had seen five years before, and 


though I was something disguised by - 
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a periwig, which I did not wear in 
London, she remembered me perfect] 
well, and told me when and where 
had seen her.” 

In the Daily Advertiser of January 
the 31st, 1753, we find this announce- 
ment :—“ Just arrived in this city 
from Ireland, Cornelius M‘Grath, the 
youth mentioned lately in the news- 
papers as the most extraordinary pro- 
duction in nature. He is allowed by 
the nobility and gentry, who daily 
resort to see him, to have the most 
stupendous and gigantic form, al- 
though only a boy, and is the only 
representative in the world of the 
ancient and magnificent giants of that 
kingdom. He is seven feet three in- 
ches in height, without shoes. His 
wrist measures a quarter of a yard 
and an inch. He greatly surpasses 
Cajanus the Swede in the just pro- 
portion of his limbs, and is the truest 
and best proportioned figure ever 
seen. He was sixteen years of age 
the 10th of last March ; and is to be 
seen at the Peacock, at Charing Cross, 
— eight in the morning till ten at 
night.” 

-atrick Cotter, born in lreland in 
1761, was said to be eight feet seven 
inches in height ; his hand, from the 
commencement of the palm to the 
extremity of the middle finger, mea- 
sured twelve inches, and his shoe 
was more than a foot and a half long. 
He died in September, 1806, in his 
forty-sixth year. 

Charles Byrne, or O’Brien, the cele- 
brated Irish giant, died in June, 1783, 
in Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 
aged twenty-two. His death was said 
to have been precipitated by excessive 
drinking, to which he was always 
addicted, but more particularly after 
the unfortunate loss of all his pro- 
perty, saved from the profits of ex- 
1ibiting himself, and which he had 
simply vested in a single bank-note 
of £700. In his last moments he 
requested that his remains might be 
thrown into the sea, in order that his 
bones should be removed far beyond 
the reach of the chirurgical frater- 
nity. In consequence of this, the 
body was put on board a vessel, con- 
veyed to the Downs, and sank in 
twenty fathoms water. Mr. Byrne, 
about the month of August, 1780, 
measured exactly eight feet ; in sta- 
ture he gained two inches after that 
period, and when dead his full length 
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was eight feet four inches. The daily 
papers of June the 4th, 1783, con- 
tained the following paragraph i 
“Yesterday morning the of 
Charles Byrne, the famous [Irish 
giant, was carried to Margate, in 
order to be thrown into the sea, and 
sunk in twenty fathoms water, agree- 
ably to his own request, he noone 
been assured that the surgeons woul 
anatomize him.” A few days later 
the Public Ledger contradicted the 
above statement thus :—“ Died, 
Charles Byrne, the Irish giant. Dr. 
Hunter purchased his body. The 
skeleton is .in his museum. His 
death was occasioned by drinking, to 
console himself for the loss of a large 
sum of money. His height was eight 
feet ten inches.” Itis quite certain that 
the skeleton of Byrne, or O’Brien, is 
in the Hunterian collection of the Col- 
lege of Surgeons, Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, 
where any one may satisfy himself of 
the fact by walking in as he passes by. 
James Clancy, another celebrated 
Trish giant, was born near Arklow, 
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in the county of Wicklow, 1812. He 
was seven feet two inches and a half 
high; his middle finger measured 
five inches and a half in length ; the 
palm of his hand four inches; and 
from the carpus to the end of the 
middle finger, nine inches and a half. 
Clancy was exhibited at Camberwell 
Fair in 1832, and at Bartholomew 
Fair in 1832 and 1833. They said 
he had grown two inches within the 
preceding twelve months. He wasa 
young man of tolerable education and 
very communicative, but appeared in 
bad health, arising probably from 
continual confinement and want of 
exercise. 

From all these statements we ma 
collect that giants are not of much 
practical use in the working world, 
except to be exhibited as objects of 
curiosity or scientific inquiry. They 
are neither long-lived, numerous, pro- 
lific, nor savage ; and the social sys- 
tem is not likely to be disturbed or 
unhinged by their occasional appear- 
ance. 


LYRISTS, 


As amid the magic mountains, 
Spired above the golden woods, 
Slender shafts of sprayey fountains 
Flash in gentle pulsing floods, 
Sparkling out in starry legions 
Through each dusky forest knoll— 
Little songs of love and folly, 
Careless ditties, pure and quaint, 
Witching wild, or breathing faint 
Of meditative melancholy, 
Freshen the dramatic regions 
Of our Shakespeare’s spacious soul. 


Herrick’s ditties, rich and simple, 
Shine in homely lights divine, 
Like the bubbles, bright, that dimple 


O’er some bow! of evenin 


wine— 


Drank at sunset—windows facin 
Fields of bounteous harvest, where 

Merry groups are homeward pacing 
Through the yellow evening air. 


Genial is the flame and stilly, 
Pure spring moonlight that which strays 
Through the pleasant songs of Lylly, 
When he sings amid his plays ; 
Happy memories, gentle fancies, 
Culled from tracts of genial days, 
Mingling in his spirit’s vase-— 
Like violets and golden pansies. 
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Havine been occupied with some 
phases of the employment and the 
career of a man intent on one study, 
and thoroughly fitted by natural capa- 
city to succeed in it, let us see how it 
fares with the man of moderate talents 
and of defective energy, unhappily 
forced intoa pursuit for which he has 
no a. 

idpai, or Lokman, or Mrs. Bar- 
bauld, or somebody, tells us that a 
drake having hatched a brood of 
chickens, led them abroad to enjoy 
the sunshine, and seek for food. Un- 
fortunately a pond was near, and in 
order to inaugurate the physical edu- 
cation of his young charge without 
delay, he employed his shovel-beak 
so successfully, that all the poor 
little things were soon forced into the 
water, and drowned. He was found 
some time later, standing most dis- 
consolately on the brink, seemingly 
astonished at the stupidity of the 
little victims. Parents and guardians 
too often instead of studying the 
tastes and natural tendencies of their 
children and protegées, will have 
them trained for professions or em- 
ployments for which they entertain 
dislike or indifference, and the result 
generally resembles that in the fable. 

Charles Barbara, Parisian Man of 
Letters, has taken on himself in his 
* Petites Maisons”* to show how the 
intellects and characters of those are 
affected who are completely absorbed 
in one pursuit either with or against 
their own consent. We shall confine 
ourselves to the poor patient whose 
malady arose from the incessant study 
and practice of music, to the cultiva- 
tion of which “fine art” he would 
never have shown the slightest dis- 
position, if his own choice had de- 
termined his career. 

As the Captive selected by Sterne 
may not be looked on as an indivi- 
dual of flesh and blood, whom he may 
have known, but an embodiment of 
the miseries of the class to which he 
belonged, so M. Barbara’s victitn, 
though probably resembling some in- 
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dividual sufferer more than another, 
is evidently a study, the materials 
selected from more than one melan- 
choly slave of music “heavenly maid.” 

To his grief, his father, Antoine 
Ferret, guitar and violin maker in a 
provincial town, was a genuine fana- 
tic in matters musical. In premises 
which scarcely afforded space for 
himself, his wife, his son, and his in- 
struments, he contrived to save an 
apartment for the entertainment of 
any musician of note that might 
dwell within any reasonable distance, 
or be caught while passing through 
the town. “ Rather than renounce 
the honour of receiving artists in his 
house, the pleasure of seeing them at 
his table, of chatting with them, of 
listening to them, of procuring at 
times a stray lesson for his son, he 
would submit to be bankrupt twenty 
times over.” 

Besides being ostentatious, our 
guitarist was passionate, vindictive, 
intractable, impatient of contradic- 
tion, except from artists. His happy 
hour in the day succeeded the close 
of his shop, when he would hold forth 
well or il on matters of art and on 
the artists themselves, to his wife, 
and son, and any chance inmate for 
the moment. He passed his custom- 
ers in review, and administered blame 
and censure on the most liberal scale. 
You would have said that his cus- 
tomers lived by him, and not he by 
his customers. If a man who had 
had the courage to contradict him 
at any time, wanted his cremona 
repaired, he might try his own hand 
on it, M. Ferret would not admit it 
inside his shop. It was related of 
him that at a moment when he was 
in distress, he would not dispose of a 
dear instrument or two on the ground 
of the purchaser’s ignorance of their 
proper manipulation. 

Where his darling objects were in 
uestion, he could be generous to pro- 
usion. A poor young Spanish mu- 

sician presented himself one day with 
an instrument of the highest value 


M. Barbara’s patients are however only monomaniacs, and not 
subject to personal restraint, 
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which had been accidentally broken. 
Ferret admired the beautiful make 
and colour of the instrument, and 
cheered up the sorrowful owner, who 
was proceeding to Paris, to live by 
his violin. He bade him return in 
five days, and the impatient artist 
was the first that entered the shop on 
the day appointed. -He presented 
him with what appeared a totally un- 
injured fiddle in a new case. “Thatis 
not my instrument,” said the puzzled 
youth. 


“ Antoine Ferret had indeed performed a 
sort of miracle. He had not contented 
himself with artistically joining the lips of 
the wound. He had carefully collected the 
smallest splinters and inserted them in their 
places; and this mosaic labour which exacted 
as much patience as skill, had so perfectly 

* succeeded that it required a well-exercised 
eye to detect the part where the instrument 
had been repaired.” 


The r Spaniard produced five 
louis d’ors, making many apologies 
for his inability to offer more, but 
Ferret would not accept a sou. “He 
might, if he wished to gratify him, 
stay with him a week or so, and when 
not more pleasantly employed give a 
lesson to hisson. His gold he would 
not touch. It would be all little 
enough when he got to Paris.” 

The poor young disciple but ill- 
corresponded with his father’s mental 
picture of what he would some day 
arrive at. 


“The infant comes into the world with 
the germ of the fruits and flowers which he 
will bear one day. With few exceptions 
he announces from the first to what class of 
men he will afterwards belong. Will, ener- 
gy, passions, are not acquired; they are 
hidden in young breasts as fire in the bowels 
of a mountain, and occasionally betray 
themselves by gushes of smoke and fire. 
Young Ferret, as far as could be observed, 
was only a spent volcano. . His debility, 
his indifference, his inertia, were such that 
in the college where he languished three or 
four years, his fellow-pupils gave him the 
name of ‘Ferret the Rag.’” 


His father gave himself little trouble 
about his indifference or imbecility. 
He looked on him as a modeller does 
on the plastic clay ready to take any 
shape. He would impress his own 
stump on his faculties, his aspirations, 
his passions. 


“The child with his soft and spongy na- 
ture, with the picture of a disinterestedness 
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bordering on disorder ever before his eyes, 
and cradled amid the hum of absurd legends, 
was imbued with the falsest ideas of life, the 
most erroneous opinions on the arts, the 
most unwarranted enthusiasm for artists. 
All these took root in him, and luxuriated 
like dog-grass in fat land. He had even 
succeeded under tHe influence of fear in ex- 
hibiting a certain vivacity which his father 
mistook for activity.” 


As soon as the poor child was able 
to distinguish the seven notes of the 
amut, a fiddle was put into his hands. 
is tall form, his long arms, his slen- 
der, supple, and nimble fingers were 
in his favour; but then he possessed 
an indolent and feeble brain, and a 
slowness of conception which rendered 
him unfit for connected and profound 
studieS. When after long practice 
with an indifferent teacher, he could 
execute difficult concertos, he could 
not play the easiest sonatas at sight, 
in proper time. 

At last he was sent to the Conser- 
vatory at Paris where he had some 
trouble in unlearning his former ill- 
habits. In time he was awarded 


— and improved in execution. 


e continued as much under his 
father’s influence as if he had re- 
mained under his eye. “ According 
as he grew, his first impressions, like 
those letters cut in the bark of trees, 
had proportionally developed in his 
nature. His father had impressed on 
his mind that he should be a world- 
renowned musician some day. He 
did not clearly recognise whether as 
composer or executant. So he was 
beset with a feverish ambition, and 
wrought at the instrument from rising 
till going to bed, as superiority in any 
art can only be attained by heroic 
perseverance. It is astonishing what 
sacrifices of time, attention, and la- 
bour are required in order to play the 
violin in a manner superior to that ef 
the oydinary run of fiddlers, but it is 
difficult to continue the monotonous 
exercise for a long time without find- 
ing the brain affected. The poor son 
of the instrument maker pursued his 
unvarying labours for fifteen years in 
solitude, deprived of all social joys 
and comforts, and exhibited as much* 
patience, obstinacy, address, and cou- 
rage as might have assured the suc- 
cess of ten persons in another career, 

Things were going on ill at home. 
From the sketch given of the old 
man’s disposition and manner, it can- 
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not be wondered that he was at last 
reduced to poverty, and to make mat- 
ters worse his wife fell ill. Still he 
would notallow his son to take pupils. 
He should never be obliged to become 
one of an orchestra company. Let 
him labour on; the reward would 
come with perfect execution, and then 
his high social position would be es- 
tablished, and he be enabled to triumph 
over his enemies. Poor Ferret Pere! 
All these enemies were of his own 
contrivance and creation. 

Ill news succeeded ill news from 
home ; his mother’s death, his father’s 
failure. Still the old man would not 
hear of anything but perseverance in 
unceasing practice till he should be 
the foremost musician in Europe. 


“It cannot be easily conceived how 
Ferret, so weak in understanding, so tender 
in disposition, did not give way under 
shocks which had broken down a man of 
the most robust constitution. But the 
rough old man, still by his side notwith- 
standing the distance between them, sus- 
tained, encouraged, electrified him, kept 
him in a fever. . He had gradu- 
ally formed an idea of the sort of indivi- 
duality he wished to attain. To be a 
virtuoso, to add one more to the phalanx 
of these brilliant solo-players who astonish 
the world like comets, and then vanish 
without leaving a trace—this was his ambi- 
tion. In default of high musical abilities, 
a bizarre, ill-regulated imagination had 
sprung within him, and developed itself 
in proportion to the weakness of his intellect. 
While during the long day he ran his bow 
leisurely over the strings, executed roullades, 
or exercised himself at the most presump- 
tuous difficulties, his mind became as 
trouble-dazed as the eye which has followed 
for hours the index passing over a dial 
plate, and all at once would clash out a 
succession of extravagant fantasies, which 
he would look on as wonderful creations.” 


At these moments he would dream 
of the dazzling future before him. 
He would appear before an audience 
high in birth, pure in taste, and enthu- 
siastic for art. His tall figure, his 
broad shoulders, his strongly-marked 
features, his long hair falling on his 
shoulders, his visage imprinted with 
a weird and mysterious character by 
his studies, his privations, his in- 
quietudes, his griefs, would fascinate 
and terrify the spectators. His per- 


formance would electrify them, he 
would be recalled a dozen times, the 
journals would send his reputation 


render 


above the clouds, he woul 
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the last days of his father happy, he 
would raise a noble monument to his 
mother’s memory, and he would re- 
quite the tender and unselfish affec- 
tion and cares lavished on him by an 
angel in woman’s shape who had en- 
deavoured to cheer him amid his mis- 
givings and his weary labours. 

Alas! News came to Paris that 
the great Italian violinist was has- 
tening with long strides to the capi- 
tal. Poor Ferret rued the two or 
three weary years that should inter- 
ome before he could expect to make 

is own appearance, and to ascertain 
whether his place would not be fore- 
stalled by this terrible apparition, he 
took his stand at noon in the queue 
on the occasion of his first perform- 
ance. 


“The hours of+delay were for poor 
Ferret so many years of torture. His fore- 
head was covered with a cold perspiration, 
as happens when the heart fails. At last 
night came and the theatre opened. When 
he got in he sat in a state of exhaustion 
and wretchedness on a bench, and when 
the curtain was withdrawn he raised his 
head, and was dismayed as by an appari- 
tion, 


THE GREAT MASTER. 


‘What he saw was a figure meagre and 
livid, whose slender limbs seemed about to 
give way under the weight of a large and 
wondrously expressive head. At the sides 
of his high and broad forehead, with a 
little effort of fancy, you would have seen 
the rudiments of horns, Under the perfect 
arch of his eyebrows flashed a pair of 
dark fascinating eyes. His large nose 
round and heavy at the end, gave evidence 
of forcible passions, and the smile that came 
over the thin lips, implied as much scorn 
as wit. A strong chin terminated the tri- 
angular face, which was guarded on each 
side by large ears, appearing among waves 
of black hair, which fell on his shoulders, 
His long arms were provided with muscular 
hands, and these terminated in long thin 
fingers, resembling a grasshopper’s legs. In 
his whole exterior might at once be read 
genius, mystery, craft, strength, suppleness, 
and the dexterity of the clown. From this 
assemblage resulted an appearance becom- 
ing a Satanic Sabat. Hoffman himself, 
even in his most abnormal hallucinations, 
never dreamed nor saw nor described a 
type more strange, more fantastic, more 
striking. 

“Either this man had been created for 
the violin or the violin forhim. It seemed 
as if it adhered to his neck, and as if the 
man and the instrument were but one. 

. . The vestige of a life replete 
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with romantic horrors shed round his person 
a supernatural ghostly phosphorescence. 
From the first notes the audience 
were transported, and twenty bars had not 
been played when their enthusiasm could 
scarce be restrained. Through the chaos of 
the introduction, the virtuoso let passages 
escape, which presented the spontaneity and 
the eclat of a great flame in the dark 
shades of night. Like the tempest he ad- 
vanced, escorted by flashes of lightning. 
From second to second his height seemed 
to increase; brighter splendours seemed to 
surround him, till the moment when he 
emerged in all his majesty from the con- 
fusion of a vigorous crescendo, as a god 
issuing from clouds. 

“With a voice (tone) grave, pure, power- 
ful, incomparable, he intoned a chaunt of 
immense compass. Under the influence of 
the sonorous waves, mysterious, irresistible, 
all was transformed, enlarged, idealized— 
the building, the audience, the artist, the 
occasion. The crowd found itself lost in 
the clair-oscuro of a vast temple, and 
breathlessly assisting at the celebration of 
some awful mystery. The unique melody 
contending with the crushing mass of the 
orchestra, and mastering it, plunged the 
audience into a sea of delight and ecstacy. 
They shivered, perspiration streamed down 
their faces, tears fell involuntarily from 
their eyes, their breasts heaved with sobs. 
The creator of the wonderful chaunt him- 
self was weeping like a child. Never were 
heads bent before a spectacle more solemn, 
more imposing; never did prayer more 
majestic sound in human ears; never did 
faith more lively, more ardent, make hearts 
beat or rouse them to transport. By the 
breadth and the penetrating energy of his 
execution, the virtuoso attained unknown, 
inaccessible heights, extinguished in minds 
the least enthusiastic, every symptom of 
examination or discussion; conquered the 
most determined opposition; subdued the 
most rebellious wills. It appeared as if 
the crowd which in reality held not two 
natures perfectly similar, had only one body, 
one intellect, one heart, one soul, to believe, 
to weep, to exult. Happy in its subjection 
it resigned itself with an absolute abandon 
to the enchanter, who at will, charmed, 
affected, electrified, and thoroughly pos- 
sessed it.” 


At the same instant, the whole 
house rose and testified its emotion 
and wonder by applauses similar to 
the thundering of a fight, by the con- 
tinued recalls of the artist, by accla- 
mations of the most violent character. 

All through the ensuing interval 
was the enthusiasm rising and boilin 
over. Think what our ill-starred 
musical aspirant felt during the furor 
of the reception. When the enthu- 
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siasm which possessed him alon 
with the rest, gave him a moment o 
rest, his own certain failure and pre- 
sent prostration threw him into the 
most miserable despondency. But, 
Paganini reappears. 


THE CARNIVAL OF VENICE. 


“ Some feared that he would not reach 
his former heights—he surpassed them. 
If he possessed the power to present sombre 
images, to produce dismay, to draw tears, 
he was equally powerful in expelling me- 
lancholy. At a wave of his bow, the 
audience, just now under the sway of reli- 
gious terror, found themselves in the full 
throng of the Carnival at Venice. The 
scene was peopled with a many-coloured 
multitude, From all points of the horizon 
crowded pierrots with flour-whitened coats, 
harlequins with blackened faces, doctors 
with gigantic spectacles, boasters with 
wooden swords, charlatans in red coats, 
Nothing was to be seen but humps, false 
noses, calves of the leg in front, enormous 
frills, pointed hats, gigantic plumes, grave 
men running at full speed, re 
jokes, puns, epigrams biting to the very 
bone, gushed from the crowd as water from 
the rose of a watering pot. Nothing was 
sacred to the crowd of grotesques, who 
chattered, danced, pirouetted, sung, and 
laughed all at once. Thus gra- 
duating his effects with a wonderful art, 
redoubling his vivacity, his spirit, his 
vigour, the magician as unmoved as a rock, 
twisting his lips into a diabolical smile, 
heaped wonder on wonder, and soared to 
those dizzy heights where no one but a fool 
would think of following him, 

“ At the close a great phrenzy seized the 
crowd. Without taking account of the 
tired state of the artist, they continued to 
recall him. Clappings, frenzied cries, 
stampings, shoutslike thunder—claps, shook 
the theatre. The very ladies getting be- 
side themselves, pulled the flowers from 
their hair and their sashes, and flang them 
at his feet. It would be impossible to 
fancy a triumph more complete. No vir- 
tuoso, no actor, no victorious general had 
ever attained one equal to it.” 


Paganini did not even neglect the 
tricks of the charlatan to enlarge his 
influence, to seize on the imaginatién. 
His strange exterior, his secluded life, 
his habitual taciturnity, gave rise to 
histories which he let take their 
course. Like those fogs which enlarge 
the appearances of objects, the mys- 
tery which enveloped him, increased 
the desire to see him, and enhanced 
the magic of his execution. He was 
at a later period a sufferer from his 
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complicity with these proceedings. 
When satiated with fame, he wished 
to lead the quiet life of other mortals, 
he was not allowed the privilege. 
While in Vienna he had to make a 
public protest of past good conduct 
which availed him little. The appeal 
declared that in no time, at no place, 
under no government, was he con- 
strained for any motive whatever, to 
endure life in any form unbefitting a 
free man, an honorable citizen, and 
an observer of the laws. It was in 
vain. The public persisted in con- 
sidering him a fantastic murderer, 
who had grown yellow in prisons, and 
owed his great skill to a compact 
with the devil. In full academy a 
paper was read on his cerebral struc- 
ture and on his deadly propensities, 
as if he were a fossil biped recently 
discovered. He could not get him- 
self removed from the category of 

henomena. Not having succeeded 
in clearing his character, his body 
was refused Christian burial, and a 
Continental Barnum offered thirty 
thousand francs for his corpse to ex- 
hibit it as an embalmed monster. 
We can no more endure a great man 


than the Athenians of the days of 


Aristides. And scarcely is any one 
now obliged to ask a neighbour to 
write the name of the doomed one for 
him. He has his shell ready, for 
writing formed part of his school 
exercise. 

It would be difficult to paint the 
utter prostration of poor Ferret, after 
being forced out with the crowd, and 
allowed to sink on a seat without 
strength or a wish to live. Having 
reached his garret, he endured the 
tortures of a fever for a week or two, 
endeavouring during part of the time 
to get out at the window, at another, 
to break every thingin the room. A 
letter being despatched to his father, 
and not being couched in guarded 
terms, the poor old artist was seized 
with paralysis on its perusal. The 
true woman who had formerly brought 
some cheerfulness into the life of the 
violinist, now came again to the 
rescue, and watched him till he was 
out of danger. All hopes of a bright 
career for the ill-fated virtuoso being 
now at an end, he obtained employ- 
ment in an orchestra, for which his 

uliar education and life-long prac- 
tices but ill qualified him. Some of 
the most irksome quarter-hours of 
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our life were spent in listening to 
those tiresome strains selected by an 
orchestra when there isa “delay of 
the house!” It is not, though it 
ought to be, a comfort to us to find 
that the musicians were as uncom- 
fortable as we. 


“The orchestra which sometimes fills the 
soul of the auditor with exquisite enjoy- 
ment, is only a source of inexhaustible 
ennuis for those who compose it. Every 
day that God has made—from six o’clock 
till midnight, for an insufficient salary, 
they must execute and listen to the same 
accords, the same modulations, the same 
accompaniments, the same works, good, 
middling, and bad, and that for weeks, for 
months, for years, for a whole life. A task 
more sad, more rude, more repugnant, more 
horrible, is certainly not to be conceived. 
Let the most gifted enter it with ardour, 
with lively interest—these will soon give 
place to a profound disgust. Hence the 
remark commonly made, that every one 
loves music except those employed to exe- 
cute it.” 


The poor student was found unable 
to fill the place of an automaton, 
merely uttering his prescribed por- 
tion of notes at set portions of the 
pieces. He would break out into 
one of his voluntaries at times, and 
after sundry reproofs from the leader, 
he was at last dismissed. From one 
theatre to another of an inferior cha- 
racter the poor creature fell, and at 
last he was obliged to join wandering 
companies, seeming for the most part 
unconscious of the misery of his con- 
dition, but still attended and guarded 
by the devoted weman who had 
watched over his life after the tri- 
umphal scene at the theatre. There 
was even a degradation below this. 

Abandoned by the manager of the 
strolling company, he returned to 
Paris to descend to the lowest rank 
of wandering artists. He was now, 
as it were a body without a soul, an 
automaton moved by unseen springs, 
years, fatigues, melancholy, self-for- 
getfulness, had removed expression 
from his eyes, had hollowed his 
cheeks and his temples, and curved 
his spine. <A decrepid old man, in- 
different to everything, he scarcely 
heard or attended to any remark 
made to him. He seemed neither to 
feel heat, cold, or hunger. He went 
trudging along from house to house, 
from tavern to tavern, playing scraps 
of concertos and airs of different 
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kinds, which came unconsciously from 
under his fingers. 

Even in this low stage of life- 
endurance he met with a kind of 
triumph. A blind man, a habitué 
of one of the bridges, gave at a pub- 
lic-house am entertainment in honour 
of his daughter’s marriage. Part of 
the programme consisted of vocal and 
instrumental music, and among the 

rformances was announced a solo 

y the celebrated Mons. Ferret. When 
his turn came, he felt the influence 
of the joyous concourse around, and 
played the first piece so well that he 
was saluted withan encore. Raising 
his eyes now moistened with tears, 
he proceeded with an Italian air, in 
which every note trembled, as if a 
succession of sonorous waves were 
heaved and depressed by some un- 
known power. The bleating of kids 
was heard, varied by the mewing of 
cats, and these were garnished by the 
richest and most varied efflorescences 
of melody. 

Being enthusiastically applauded 
he seemed restored to a new and joy- 
ous existence. He continued his imi- 
tation exercise. Scarcely could you 
name a bird whose notes were not 
heard, the finest imitations being the 
notes of the cuckoo and of the quail. 
From these he went on to the presen- 
tations of the flute, the trumpet, the 
trombone. Roused’ still more by 
theapplausea nearly-forgotten battle- 

iece came involuntarily from his 

w in which rung out trumpet-blasts 
mingled with the deep thunder of the 
drums, the rattle of the fire-arms, 
the booming of the cannon, the neigh- 
ing of the battle-steeds, the charges 
of cavalry, the groans of the dying, 
then the yell of victory, and finally 
the lament for the dead. So roused 
were his long-disused faculties, that 
as a crowning exhibition of power, he 
produced the final note, having turn- 
ed his instrument in the twinkling of 
an eye, by drawing his nail along its 
back. The reader will probably re- 
call some instances of charlatanry of 
this kind, exhibited in large theatres 
before refined audiences. 
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Alas! this success only heralded 
misery more intense. He was roused 
to consciousness of his present degra- 
dation and memory of his parents, 
the desolate conclusion of their lives, 
and the utter disappointment of his 
and their fondly cherished ambition. 
He fell senseless on the platform, and 
it was only by the tender cares of his 
devoted companion that he was re- 
stored to the doubtful good of a sense 
of his existing wretchedness. 

No necessity will be felt of having 
the moral of this sketch further dis- 
played. Much evil, much suffering 
would be spared in this probationar 
state of ours, if ambition to fill hi h 
office, or to charm great audiences by 
a display of talent were accompanied 
by a careful and unprejudiced exami- 
nation of the faculties and gifts of the 
aspitant on the part: of himself and 
his well-wishers. 

Louis Charles Barbara, author of 
this sketch, was born at Orleans in 
1822. He began his studies at the 


college of that old city, and concluded 
them at the college of Louis le Grand 
His earliest essays in liter- 


in Paris. 
ature were made in the Revue de 
Paris, 1854, and he has since con- 
tinued to write for that paper, and 
the Journal pour Tous. is col- 
lected works are—“ L’Assassinat du 
Pont Rouge,” “Histoires Emou- 
vantes,’ “ Tes Orages de la Vie,” 
“Mes Petites Maisons.” This last- 
named work, from which we have ex- 
tracted the virtuoso, consists of ideal 
monographs of individuals, every one 
either over-estimating the import- 
ance of his pursuits, or rendered 
wretched by being obliged to endure 
a condition unsuited to his tastes or 
abilities. Barbara belongs to the 
meritorious section of French writers, 
having some good object in view in 
all his productions, all of which ex- 
hibit great insight into the compli- 
cations and recesses of human cha- 
racter, and the power of presenting a 
faithful and carefully coloured picture 
of his discoveries. 
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SCENES IN THE TRANSITION AGE FROM CZSAR TO CHRIST. 


ROME—A RURAL DAY. 


As in those dim pictures of a van- 
ished age, unity of interest is incom- 
patible with unity of place, we must 
summon the reader to follow us, with 
the rapidity of fancy, from Britain to 
Rome and from Rome to Britain, in 
our survey of the historical and ima- 
ginary events of the fable. ; 
The young Cyrenean sculptor, Arion, 
had passed several months in Rome, 
devoted to his art, from which he had 
quickly acquired fame and money. 
Already he had executed several sta- 
tues of the gods, which had been 
secured for considerable sums by the 
riests of the temples, of which they 
ormed a new attraction ; and several 
busts of individuals of high rank— 
ladies chiefly—which from their min- 
led truth to life, and the sense of 
auty superadded by the Greek taste 
of the sculptor, had already rendered 
him an object of attraction and admi- 
ration in many quarters. It was the 
nature of his mind and genius to give 
an imaginative grace to everything he 
touched, and to render even the most 
careless creation of his fine chisel, 
beautiful. Devoted to his art, whose 
conceptions and labours afforded him 
the highest pleasure, he mingled little 
in the amusements of the capital, 
which, save for purposes of study or 
business he seldom visited ; passing 
his life in the retirement of a small 
mansion he had engaged, which stood 
surrounded by trees in a recluse nook 
on the southern declivity of the 
Esqueline, not far from the Aqua 
Claudia, the walls of whose ivy- 
grown aqueduct formed one of the 
boundaries of his garden—a little 
wilderness of viney alcoves, cool 
ttoes, hedges of wild roses, and 
insilient springs. From morn till 
eve, shaping his life in sympathy 
with the sun in its golden creative 
strength, he worked with an untiring 
spiritual energy, using only the hour’ 
of early dawn and twilight for medita- 
tion and exercise. ; 
Some time before the period now 
referred to, Arion returning one even- 
ing from Tibur, had, by a happy 


chance, encountered the eastern girl, 
Tusa, between whom and him an in- 
telligent and amiable communion thus 
established, had been preserved. The 
life and occupation of each, indeed, 
rendered their meetings unfrequent, 
but since the first rencontre they 
had several times met in different 
portions of the city and suburbs, and 
always separated—at least on Arion’s 
part—with feelings of increasing plea- 
sure, not unanimated by self-disguised 
tenderness. Few, indeed, could con- 
verse for an hour with Iusa without 
being conscious of the simple but 
powerful influence her beauty, purity, 
and grace exerted on the pom 
heart ; no one possessed of feeling 
and intelligence, withouta sense of the 
elevating and ennobling power, her 
enthusiastic genius exerted on the 
soul. That principle of love—pure, 
universal, self-sacriticing---that divine 
heritage, which as a Christian she 
had received, traditioned from the 
divinest of Beings, and which she 
expounded with holy eloquence to the 
poorer members of the community 
with which she was connected, ani- 
mated every action of her pure life, 
and impressed all with whom she had 
any the smallest communion with a 
sense of the divine,—with the impres- 
sion of a spirit as superior in its 
nature, principles, and purposes to 
the ordinary, as the light of the 
intense sun or pure solitary moon to 
the vulgar glare of the flambeau or 
the lamp. usa, it is unnecessary to 
say—for her whole life had but one 
object—had familiarized Arion with 
the history of the God-like revelation 
in the East, and with the principles 
and duties of the Christian faith. 
But although admiring this sweet 
and wonderful, this graceful and 
pathetic disclosure asthe most beauti- 
ful of ideas—a story appealing to the 
imagination and heart, beyond any 
that poetry and art had created or 
could create, the Pagan associations 
of his childhood as yet interfered with 
its fullest acceptance. 

One day at the close of autumn, 
when the calm warm Italian winter 
was setting in,—not as in the cloudy 
north, sunless and gray, with carpet 
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of withered leaves and death-like 
drapery of snow,—but with the child- 
like changefulness of the south, in 
which it resembles but an intenser 
spring, Arion had extended his morn- 
ing ramble far beyond its usual limits. 
With a Greek’s love of physical na- 
ture, the season and scenery, the 
quietude and freshness, the burning 
sun and rain cloud, the distances an 
shadows, the aspect of the sky and 
mountains, had caused him to pause 
many times to observe and admire ; 
and then advance, enjoying the pro- 
fusion of light, the odorous airs, and 
sparkling waters. Bathing in the 
fresh wind breathing from the Alban 
hills, he continued his ramble along 
a rural road, remote from any of the 
great highways, some miles distant 
from the Via Latia, which, with its 
villas, appeared beyond the fields and 
vineyards, overtopped beyond by the 
great Appian Way, whose lines of stu- 
pendous monuments ridged the blue 
sky to the south-west. 

ursuing his careless ramble 
through a road bordered with ilex, 
shadowy and cool, he at length arrived 
at the edge of a green declivity where 
was once a large quarry—one of those 
from which Augustus derived the 
white stone with which he rebuilt 
Rome. Already, however, the exu- 
berant herbage had re-clothed the 
excavations, turning the passages 
into green alleys, and draping over the 
caverns formed by the workmen in 
the soft rock, with emerald grasses, 
ivy, and abundance of wandering 
plants. Passing a short way into one 
of those cool tunnels, he found it had 
been turned into a cemetery by the 
poor Jews, a colony of whom occu- 
pied the leafy Egerian valley, whose 
cypresses and oaks, some couple of 
miles off, shadowed their tents and 
rude dwellings. The sight of the 
mouldering corpses and _ skeletons 
ranged on the ledges of this silent 
cavern, soon repelled Arion—worship- 
per and lover of life as he was—and 
emerging from the green curtained 
entrance into the glowing sun, and 
passing through a narrow cleft in the 
cae be quickly found himself in a 
little valley where a clump of broad- 
branched chestnuts stood, beside 
which a rivulet, trickling in many 
streams from the surrounding grassy 
rocks, flowed, winding amid oleanders 
and clusters of superb lilies tothe broad 
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level beyond. The place seemed 
quite solitary ; indeed, although he 
had pursued an unfrequented route, 
he was surprised more than once at its 
loneliness, having encountered but a 
few figures since he left the city gate ; 
until he recollected that on this day 
the population had been attracted to 
the Transtiberine region of Rome, 
where combats of gladiators, horse- 
races, and other spectacles, were 
presented the people by Nero, in the 
gardens and grounds of the Vatican 
mount. 

Arion stretching beneath one of the 
trees, in the long grasses, interlaced 
with wandering vine, for some time 
enjoyed the distant prospect and the 
beauty of the day. Sometimes he 
shaped fanciesfrom the clouds ; some- 
times a passage from the Greek poets 
waved its musical wing through his 
mmind ; and anon, observing the glory 
of the luxuriant herbage, the abound- 
ing life of nature, and the loveliness 
of the season, he murmured those 
lines from an old Greek pastoralist— 
“Oh, happy day, which seems to 
mingle heaven and earth, when Ju- 
piter embraces the world with undis- 
guised ardour. Roses and violets 
smnile around ; the air, sweet as amber 
warmed in a maiden’s hand, caresses 
the lips, and lifts the hair with en- 
dearing playfulness, sighing as it 
passes away through the blossomed 
fronds of the sycamore ;—lilies, rai- 
sing their chalices full of sunshine, 
laugh in the meadows; the trees 
whisper of Venus through their in- 
most branches ; and the day grown 
hourly fairer, favours secret love.” 

Scarcely had he murmured these 
lines when he was conscious of a foot- 
step near, and, looking round, to his 
surprise and delight beheld the gentle 
figure and beauteous face of Iusa. 

In an instant they had met and 
saluted, not alone with the cordiality 
of friendship, but with the undis- 
guised tenderness of affection; and 
after interchanging a few brief and 
broken sentences of pleasure, paced 
along, hand in hand, to the foot of 
one great tree, where, in a spot 
selected by Arion, because there, more 
than elsewhere, the grasses waved 
softer, and the vines and tendrils, 
interweaving and ascending, formed a 
little green canopied throne, he seated 
his white-ro friend, and then 
stretched himself at the feet of—as 
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he called her, from the impression 
made on him during a previous inter- 
view—“ his heart’s companion.” 

Never had Iusa appeared to him 
so beautiful. To the spiritual lustre 
of her eyes, light and air had super- 
added an unwonted charm of colour, 
which tinged her cheek with the 
hue of her native Syrian rose. The 
broad-leaved simple grass hat which 
she wore, thrown back, displayed the 
pure symmetrical brow, traced on 
either temple by its tender violet 
vein. Her hair was turned ina luxu- 
riant roll back from the forehead, all 
but one tress, to which the wind had 
given graceful freedom, and which 
streamed down her stately neck and 
shoulder. Her dress was a simple 
robe of white, without ornament, 
save a bunch of violets, which, dis- 
posed with simplicity, seemed to nestle 
in her gentle bosom. Thus reclined, 
the pair of friends, pleased with the 
grateful season, the lovely locality, 
the time, and with each other, con- 
versed on many topics—on the poets 
they had read ; on art (a subject on 
which Arion was an enthusiast, and 
respecting which Iusa desired to ob- 
tain information, as she did on all 
which, partaking of beautiful ideas, 
tended to elevate and give harmony 
to the intellect and sensibilities) ; on 
nature, the source of all art—the latter 
being but nature spiritualised ; lastly 
—for Iusa could not long converse 
without leading her companion to the 
subject which filled her life and for 
ever sought expression from her heart 
and soul—on religion ; but this topic 
was for some time deferred, partly 
by the happiness of a meeting so 
unexpected and a sympathetic de- 
ference to the conversation of a friend 
whom she admired. Ever and anon, 
too, the beauty of the surrounding 
prospect attracted their attention. 
Arion while he spoke and listened 
had been weaving a garland of superb 
lilies, plucked from the border of the 
rivulet—fiowers dear to a fancy edu- 
cated in ideas of beauty and sym- 
metry. Once, while conversing on art, 
upon hearing Iusa utter a thought 
whose purity and a attracted 
him, he had placed the lily wreath 
on her brow. 

The day was blue and lovely, and 
the place and hour hallowed with an 
unwonted calm. The noise of the 
vehicles clattering along the great 
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high-roads acrossthe Campania hardly 
reached them, fading, as it were, 
among the grassy meadows as it ap- 
proached. The sun flaming splen- 
drously over the picturesque Alban 
hills, embowered in groves, and dotted 
with towns and villas, threw their 
ravines and declivities into softest 
purple shadow ; along the plain the 
cattle clustered beneath the clumps 
of wild ash and poplar, or in the 
shade of the long-stretching, many- 
arched aqueducts; the birds sang 
round, the cicala chirped on the leaf ; 
while to the west, under the blossomed 
eaves of the trees, beyond the heat- 
misted lowland, appeared a cool level 
of fine blue sea, from which rose su- 
perb white palaces of rain-cloud, 
which, slowly passing across the burn- 
ing azure of the firmament, sha- 
dowed the landscape here and there, 
and scattering a few drops from their 
disentangling woofs, floated away in 
fresh dark masses, to break upon and 
refill the chanels of the distant moun- 
tains. 

Once, some hours after they had 
met—for Arion forgot his art that day 
—one of those sumptuous fabrics of 
vapour approached, in form so beau- 
tiful and majestic, that Arion and 
Tusa gazed upon it with wonder, and 
in his case with something of wor- 
ship. 

“Good, bright, and dear friend,” 
said the Greek, in his musical lan- 
guage, resting his hand on the small 
hand of his companion, “so happy a 
day as this I have hardly ever passed ; 
and as it flows away, fain would I 
know whether fate has another such 
in store for me. Behold yonder cloud, 
the finest we have seen, whose white 
brow rises like that of God into the 
glowing sunlight ; whose dark ma- 
jJestic form, bent with earnest pur- 
pose, floats the air. Let us observe 
it, and from its aspect and changes 
take an omen of our friendship and 
our lives ; for to me it seems to par- 
take somewhat of the divine.” 

“As you will,” said Iusa, smiling, 
and in a playful tone ; then added, 
regarding him with a look gentle and 
kind, “though surely, Arion, those 
who believe in omens are but chil- 
dren, for they are framed by the 
fancy of each, not by the objects from 
which they are drawn, which are 
without meaning to those who ob- 
serve them not. A man meeting with 
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good or bad fortune, observes a cer- 
tain sppremene which connected 
with the character of the event 
hengeforth becomes an omen of the 
same; yet it is manifest that one 
cannot be: the cause of the other— 
that neither can have any circum- 
stantial relation. Let us, however, 
be for the time children, observe this 
cloud, and when you have taken the 
omen keep it in mind, that we may 
see whether the future will verify its 
prophecy.” 

“Tt is, indeed, the beauty of the 
cloud more than any faith in such a 
vaporous sybil which suggested the 
wish,” said Arion, “and because, 
strange to say, I traced in its aspect 
something resembling your own.” 

Tusa raised her calm, bright face to 
the sky, and Arion, not unanimated 
by a feeling of mysterious sympathy, 
still holding her hand, gazed on the 
lovely apparition. 

As the cloud approached, its purity 
and brightness seemed to increase; as 
though instinct with some spiritual 
element, its form expanded, while its 
brow soared higher into the heavens ; 
the dark vapours beneath it became 
illuminated by the reflection of its 
splendour, the meadows over which 
it passed seemed refreshed into a new 
life, and smiled lovelier than before 
as it proceeded onits path. Separated 
from the lower vapours, and still 
strangely unchanged in form, which 
seemed to become more perfect and 
pure, it already rested in the blue 
zenith, and looked splendrously below 
upon those human faces which, inspired 
with one expression, were turned to- 
wards it; when suddenly a peal of 
thunder, so near as to shake the 
ground, rolled overhead through the 
atmosphere, and a lightning flash, 
followed by a reverberation still 
deeper, fell red and dim athwart the 
mists. Simultaneously, Arion and 
Tusa starting to their feet, had clasped 
their hands each with the other. A 
moment passed, and in the silence 
that ensued they again looked to the 
sky. There they behold the lovely 
cloud rent asunder, and drifting, 
mingled with innumerable fugitive 
vapours, dark and terrified, away to- 
ward the sombre distance confused, 
where rose the towers and temples of 
the seven-hilled capital. A few heavy 
and sad drops of rain fell on the 
branches of the trees beneath which 
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they stood, and long afterwards, de- 
spite the heat of the sun, which 
again burst forth in its powerfulest 
effulgence, remained, gleaming with a 
melancholy tearfulness on the grasses 
and foliage. 

This incident, which made no im- 
pression upon Iusa, appeared to in- 
fluence, despite his effort to subdue 
it, the imagination of Arion, full of 
Pagan associations ; and for some mo- 
ments he remained silent. As yet 
but half conscious that he loved Iusa, 
the interpretation his fancy so di- 
rected put upon this cloud incident 
assured him of the deep influence her 
acquaintance now exerted on his heart, 
and of the fervour of an affection 
which, thus sprung into fullest life, 
trembled at the imaginative chance of 
being separated from or losing the 
happiness of her gentle presence. 

So elevated, pure, and affectionate 
was Iusa’s nature, so full of holy love 
was her heart, that all who came in 
contact with her partook of its genial 
influence, bad as well as good, the 
casual acquaintance as well as the 
With the delicate pene- 
tration of a woman conscious of being 
loved, however, though herself ele- 
vated by the object of her life and 
her faith above the access of human 
passion, she immediately began to 
converse with Arion on the subject 
nearest her heart—the new religion 
of which she was so intense a be- 
liever, and of which, loving Arion 
as she now hesitated not to confess 
to herself, more than any human 
friend, she intended to sale him a 
partaker. So attracted, Arion, indeed 
would have accepted the ideas and 
creed of Iusa, even if less strikingly 
expounded ; but when, in this in- 
stance, her fine intellect came to the 
aid of a profound conviction, strength- 
ened not only by tradition, but the 
personal evidence of those who had 
seen and spoken to the Divine Being, 
the transformation from Pagan to 
Christian became one of comparative 
ease. The principle developed by 
Christ, in itself, inspired the sym- 
metrical intellect and large heart of 
the young Greek with adoration, and 
when the faith of heavenly love was 
explained by one whom love had al- 
ready rendered dear, brief was the 
time required for the conquest of his 
soul, which soon, in the divine calm 
of conviction, raised to a level with 
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that of his victor, mingled in a mutual 
delight. For hours Iusa spoke, some- 
times with gentleness, cognate with 
the theme, sometimes with an im- 
passioned eloquence, which realized 
to Arion the ideal of inspiration, and 
thus the day, again become beautiful, 
1 over the happy friends. When 
usa had ceased speaking : 

“T confess, dear Iusa,” Arion said, 
after alluding to the sceptical turn 
which the Greek logic had hitherto 
given his mind with respect to the 
supernatural !” that what I have 
learned from you of this Divine 
Being appears to me still more mar- 
vellous ios the most supernatural 
effort of imagination. The appear- 
ance of so sublime a nature in a poor 
station, the emanation of ideas so 
sublime from one devoid of the learn- 
ing of mankind astonishes me. His 

rinciples and doctrines are infinitely 

eyond and above any ever enunciat- 
ed by the loftiest human souls ; they 
are the offspring of a Divine love, 
which, in those so possessed, becomes 
a magnetic and miraculous power. 
The life and ideas of Christ, whom I, 
like other Greeks, hearing merely of 
his miracles, have hitherto regarded as 
a worker of wonders,* have opened 
a new world to me; in my soul, for 
the first time, I feel a new, higher, 
and brighter sphere. Yes, learning 
this religion of universal love so re- 
vealed, I, for the first time, feel the 
influence of a God. He is said, as 
you report, to have announced Him- 
self the Son of the Supreme Father, 
the creator and governor of the 
world. But supposing Him merely 
a man, is He less extraordinary and 
divine? If a man enunciated a 
sublime truth hitherto undreamed 
and unknown, and a god from the 
clouds uttered the same, what differ- 
ence would it make to the intellect 
and heart of a spirit? All we see 
and know are but the emanation and 
work of a supreme destiny or deity, 
and whatever appears most divine 
must be nearest related to his nature 
and being. In alliance with His doc- 
trine and life also, His miraculous 
faculty—not from the power itself, 
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but the use to which it was applied— 
employed ever from a motive of love 
and beneticence, are suflicient to 
realize deity. Yes, the highest haman 
imagination has never approximated 
to the conception of sucha god. The 
sublime soul of Jesus is the most 
divine revelation ever made to man- 
kind by God, whose heart seems to 
have been incarnate in Him: for the 
being possessed of infinite power 
a be possessed of infinite 
ove. 

As Iusa heard those words in which 
Arion declared himself a Christian, 
a heavenly joy beamed through the 
serene beauty of her face; in her 
turn she seized his hand and pressed 
it to her heart, calmly smiling. For 
a space neither spoke, Arion from 
mingled motives, lon from the de- 
light of numbering her most esteemed 
intimate among those whom Jesus 
had saved. No longer merely a dear 
human friend, he had become an 
eternal friend. 

The day continued so lovely they 
determined to pass all its shinin 
hours together. As the sun declined 
from noon, Arion had hastened to a 
village near, whence he brought back 
a basket containing a simple repast 
of grapes, bread, and wine, of which, 
seated by the pleasant stream, they 
partook, in the shade of the broad 
green sycamores. Oh! prospect of 
hill and plain, whence have you de- 
rived so sudden a beauty? By what 
spirit art thou moved, oh! happy, 
balmy air, that, trembling on the 
leaves of yonder branch, permittest 
the sunlight to play thus amorously 
on Iusa’s on’ Whence, whence, 
oh! rivulet, the secret charm of the 
music that, mingled with whispers, 
murmurs in her ear? 

Hours elapsed, during which the 
holiday friends enjoyed the beauty of 
the scene, and the noble-thoughted 
converse of spirits whose associations 
faith and affection had interweaved 
in happy harmony. Some time 
earlier, Arion having suggested their 
return to the city, Iusa, looking 
round the prospect, said, with some- 
thing of a sigh, with something of 


* Among the Pagan Greeks and Asiatics who had heard of the miracles, but were ignorant 
of the ideas of Christ, he was known as the wonder worker—@eavdpixoc; yet on this 
account was held in great renown, and was worshipped by many.—Vide Eunapiu’s 
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fatality in her face—“ Let us enjoy 
this fine day in the bright sunshine of 
those rural solitudes far from the 
great and evil city—such a day may 
not come again.” Sothey abandoned 
themselves to the sweet solitude, 
resolved not to return until sunset. 

As the declining orb—how fast it 
seemed to sink !—warned them of the 
distance between them and the city, 
a silence, not of sadness but signifi- 
cance stole overthem. A slight tinge 
of colour on Iusa’s sweet cheek, slowly 
deepening, announced that the crisis 
to which the conversation had been 
tending was already arrived. Sud- 
denly the young Greek had thrown 
himself at the feet of the beautiful 
maiden, and raising his lips to her 
ear, murmured— 

“Do you care for me, Iusa—can 
you love me? Answer me, for in this 
lonely world I love but you.” 

“You know I love you Arion,” 
returned Iusa, regarding her friend 
and proselyte with eyes soft and sin- 
cere. 

“You love me, dearest,” he ex- 
claimed, seizing her hand and _ cover- 
ing it with kisses. ‘Oh, happy day ! 
oh, heavenly day! Then will you be 
mine, mine, mine fort ever ?” 

As he uttered these words a deep 
blush which had entranced with a 
miraculous beauty the lovely cheek 
of Iusa, vanished ; a strong effort of 
the will had summoned the blood 
back to its citadel, the heart, whose 
strong unfrequent pulsation for a 
moment made her voice tremble. 
She was pale, kind, gentle as before, 
as pressing his hand fondly between 
hers she said— 

“Arion, my faith, which now, 
God be thanked, is yours, teaches me 
to love all human creatures, and you 
* my friend I love best, best of all 
below. Thus ever shall it be; but 
the love with which my soul is in- 
spired for the Holy One and his 
Angel can never suffer a second 
feeling as Supreme. Friends, dearest, 
for ever and ever we shall be; souls 
united by love and faith! What 
higher communion can spirits seek— 
what higher enjoyment can spirits 
share !” 

Au ineffable softness and affection, 
as she spoke, animated her face, which 
had become pale and seemingly cold 
as marble, in its expression, the 
symbol of resolve itself; but two 
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tears, breaking uncontrollably from 
her steady radiant eyes, trembled on 
her cheek and dropped upon their 
clasped hands. 

Arion was too conscious of the 
inspired strength of Iusa’s character 
to repeat an appeal which he saw 
must be ineffectual. For a time he 
remained sorrowful; but the pure 
and noble ideas with which his friend 
had elevated his soul returned to give 
him strength, and through the faith 
by which their souls had become 
perennially united, his heart remained 
comparatively calm. 

The sun had disappeared as they 
rose to return. Far off the pinnacles 
and towers of the distant city still 
appeared—a flame against a back-, 
ground of angry gloom. Above the 
long level pale green space of the 
autumn sunset streaming to the north, 
hung an arch of cloudy gold and ame- 
thyst, from which rayed fainter re- 
flections up the ridges and folds of 
the superincumbent purple canopy, 
already crested with billows of, va- ° 
pour, black as night. Tothe east and 
south, however, the sky was calm and 
clear as yet, the opening evenin 
flowers breathed their odours with 
the nightingale’s first song, and the ° 
moon reigning in blue tranquillity, 
already marked with a faint shadow 
the leafy road by which they had 
taken their way. 

They had not, however, advanced 
more than a mile or so when a wind 
rose, blowing before it scattered frag- 
ments of night cloud, wild and witch- 
likein shape, which, heraldingastorm, 
soon enveloped the moon. The way 
was lotig, and Arion began to fear 
Tusa might be wearied, when he was 
lucky enough to hail, on a cross-road, 
a city chariot -which was returning 
from Forum Appii, and in this they 
proceeded rapidly to the city. Thicker 
and thicker the black clouds followed 
them, and deeper and deeper in the 
forward distancethe vapours gathered 
darkly in mighty masses, and a night 
of thunder began to brood grandly 
but awfully over the mighty irregular 
outline of Rome. 

At length they entered the Cape- 
nian gate, and were advancing through 
the lampless streets when their 
vehicle came to a stop, arrested by a 
number of orientals, the attendants 
of some great man whose lectica they 
preceded. lIusa caught several sen- 
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tences in her own language, and 
prespatly heard a colloquy passing 

tween one who seemed the 
leading attendant and an eastern 
merchant who had advanced—acollo- 
quy in which she heard more than 
once repeated the name Apollo- 
nius.” . 

Just then, as the lectica passed 
them, a countenance aged, pale, and 
preternaturally emaciated, but noble 
and powerful, illuminated by lustrous 
eyes, looked for a second from the 
window—then sunk into shadow. 
And as the chariot advanced along 
the Via Sacra, on its way to Iusa’s 
simple residence, whither Arion ac- 
companied her, they became con- 
scious of a movement amid the 
crowds among whom the intelli- 
gence had been communicated, and 
that great interest, not unmixed 
with awe, was felt by the populace 
on learning that the great magician, 
Apollonius of Tyana, had just ap- 
peared in Rome. 

Arrived near Iusa’s residence, Arion 
dismissed the chariot and accom- 
panied her up the steep declivity of 
the little Pincian valley to her retreat. 
Here a few moments were passed in 
earnest, low-toned converse, and they 
varted. A few moments afterwards 
Taos was wrapped in earnest prayer. 
When she rose it was but the evening 
star which was her confidant, as kiss- 
ing the wreath of lilies, Arion had 
woven for her, she placed it tenderly 
on her pillow. 

Arion also soon after regained his 
studio, where, throwing himself on a 
couch, he passed several hours, dejected 
and agitated by many emotions. A 
hundred memories and imaginations 
connected with this, the happiest and 
noblest day of his life, but-the saddest, 
flitted through his mind ; he thought 
of Iusa’s beauty, of her divine heart 
and soul, of his passionate declaration 
of love, of its reception, sadly, but 
less so of the holy bond which had 
made them friends for ever. Then 
of some gentle word or trait which 
revived his human hopes—the tears 
that unhidden rushed from her eyes— 
the paleness of her face when ghe 
preased his hand at parting—then of 
the words which, deep as those of 
fate,seemed to banish his hopes while 
they registered their friendship in the 
spiritual sphere of eternity. Finally, 
the divine faith of deitific love, of 
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which, alas, human love itself had 
made him a communicant, returned 
in its celestial fervour and beauty to 
bring his soul comfort ; and with ima- 
gination raised to loftiest dreams, and 
resting on his heart, in which en- 
shrined, the sweet and divine pre- 
sence of Iusa now for ever dwelt, 
the young Greek artist sunk into 
slumber—a slumber unbroken by the 
thunder which at midnight began to 
roll through the dark air over the 
capital. 


BRITAIN—ON THE MARCH TO MONA, 


’Tis an autumn morning. The sun, 
just risen o’er the levels of a plain 
stretching eastward, shadowed with 
wood, patched with corn-land, and 
dotted here and there with the rude 
wooden and earthen villages of the 
Britons, surrounded with trees,strikes 
with fire the sides of a deep ravine 
from which immense gray cliffs, 
spotted with heath and crested with 
clumps of oaks, rise high in the fresh 
blue air, overtopped far off by gigantic 
mountains whose purple and gray 
sides rising from the winding vale, 
through which .a river rushes and 
foams, ascend peak after peak wreath- 
ed with morning vapour. A hundred 
streams and cascades trickle and 
tumble from the barren or leafy 
heights on either side of the pass, 
and mingle their sounds with the 
singing of birds in the green dewy 
copses, or the scream of the startled 
eagles, some perched on the bare 
granite summits, some on the wing, 
poising aloft in the haze and light. 
Into this ravine the’ legion of 
Suetonius Paulinus, on its march 
westward to Mona, through the coun- 
try of the Ordovices, has just entered, 
having quitted their camp in the plain 
beyond, a couple of hours before—a 
plain already known in military annals 
as the site of the battle between the 
Romans and Siluri, in which Carac- 
tacus was conquered and taken pri- 
soner by Ostorius. Preceded by 
scouts and guides, the legion marches 
rapidly through the roadless valley, 
now climbing over a range of oppos- 
ing cliffs, now fording a torrent, now 
pacing in order along the grassy and 
sandy banks of the winding river. 
The light falls dazzlingly on the polish- 
ed brass and iron armour, the glitter. 
ing casques, chain mail, shields and 
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weapons, sword, axe, and javelin, of 
the Romans; on the immense hel- 


mets, golden neck collars, and im-- 


mense spears of the German auxi- 
liaries ; on the white cloaks and tur- 
bans, and chain armour of a body of 
Numidian horse, which brings up the 
rear. The Roman veterans—a con- 
tingent of the twentieth legion—all 
men of middle stature, dusk and stern- 
faced, fierce and proud-looking, move 
along with the precision of a ma- 
chine, for the most part in silence. 
The cohorts of Germans and squad- 
ron of Battavians who precede them 
are men of gigantic size, white fleshed, 
with eyes blue and fiercely terrible, 
and long yellow hair twisted in curls, 
Their dress is but a leathern tunic 
covering the body from the shoulders 
to the knees, strong buskins, and hel- 
mets formed of the heads and skins 
of wild animals. Their necks, arms, 
and legs are bare. A small round 
shield, a dagger, and immense spear 
are the weapons of the infantry ; a 
javelin, axe, and sword, of the cavalry. 
The black brows of the Africans are 
protected by thick turbans, covered 
with metal ; all wear the thick breast- 


“plate, formed of linen of many folds ; 


all carry by their sides short curved 
swords, many of them hilted with 
gold. Lightly their small steeds, 
black and alert, bear them over the 
uneven ground. The legion marches 
irregularly away through the passes, 
util, far off, it resembles some long 
serpent, winding coil on coil, intent 
on some deadly object. The ravines 
through which it passes are silent, 
but a hundred watchful eyes. from 
the boscage, woods, and caverns of 
the mountain sides observe their 
course, and signals pass from hill to 
hill, as this fierce mass, unconscious 
of fear, and proud of its skill in the 
business of death, proceeds on its 
way. 

The Romans march in silence ; but 
ever and anon the men of the Ger- 
man cohorts chant one of. their bat- 
tle songs, led by one selected, the 
others joining in the chorus with a 
crash and roar of voices, which, 
sounding like musical thunder, re- 
doubled by the narrow passes, is borne 
away by a thousand echoes through 
the distant cloud-capt hills. 

At length the ravine is left behind, 


for a space an open country lies before ~ 


them covered in parts with corn, and 


with many a village deserted for the 
nonce by its inhabitants. A river 
glides westward, now shining across 
the plain, now lost behind some wood 
or heathy declivity, while fronting 
their route loom, ever nearer, the 
mighty mountains, which mingle their 
supreme summits in the floating mists 
of the sea. 

In the centre of the twentieth 
legion, composed chiefly of Italians, 
rode the General Paulinus with his 
staff. He is a man of lofty stature, 
with aspect grave and calm. Hig 
countenance, burned a deep brown 
from his campaigns in Mauritania, 
contrasts with that of his companion, 
a young man of twenty, fair, grav 
and comely, with an air earnest an 
noble. It is young Agricola, the 
favourite and tent companion of the 
General Paulinus, with whom, lately 
arrived in Britain, he is now making 
his first campaign. 

“Had you arrived earlier in the 
year, my Agricola,” Paulinus said, 
continuing the conversation in which 
they had been engaged, “you would 
have seen some capital fighting dur- 
ing the period. I was reducing the 
nations of the country through which 
we have passed on our march. Like 
all the barbarians of the west, those 
Britons are exceedingly brave, and 
more terrible in their onset than any 
have seen ; but if they fail in their 
first rush they quickly become dis- 
comfited, and are easily subdued b 
a disciplined force. The most formid- 
able people which have opposed us 
as yet are those Silures and Ordovices, 
through whose country we are march- 
ing. The former are doubtless an 
Iberian colonization, as they resemble 
them in feature and complexion, and 
in their guile, ferocity, and indomit- 
able powers of resistance. Although 
he captured their king, they proved 
too much for Ostorius; let us trust 
our enterprise will be more succegs- 
ful, though I doubt not our present 
task—that of destroying the Druids— 
will be one of much difficulty, as 
their influence is supreme over the 
nations of Britain, and as the island, 
Mona yonder,” and he pointed west- 
ward beyond the mountains, “is their 
sacred place, and the resort of nu- 
merous fugitives from the provinces, 
It is a hot-bed of revolt.” 

“What is the nature of the reli- 
gion of those Druids, Paulinus _ in- 
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uired Agricola. “I could learn lit- 
tle of it in Rome, where, established, 
I believe, a few months, it was 
abolished by Claudius, who permit- 
ted every other.’ 

“Tn truth,” said Paulinus, “I am 
but indifferently acquainted with the 
matter. The reason, however, that 
Claudius abolished Druidism was 
this. The influence of this class over 
all the nations of the west among 
whom they dwell is supreme. They 
believe and teach that the soul is im- 
mortal, a doctrine which, as applied 
by them, inspires their votaries with 
a passion for war and a contempt for 
death. These and other doctrines 

revent them coalescing with the 
smal or forming an integral part 
of the State ; add to this that their 
practice of offering human sacrifices, 
while contrary to our present laws, 
was found to excite a dangerous 
spirit in the Gauls and Britons of 
the capital, reminding them of 
their original freedom. Hence the 
edict of Claudius for their suppres- 
sion. 

* Are the Druids very numerous ?” 
asked Agricola. 

“They exist in great numbers in 
Gaul, Germany, and in this country. 
In Ostorius’ time those taken in the 
conquered provinces were banished 
to the island called Hibernia ; the re- 
mainder have fied to Mona, whither 
we are going.” 

“From what I have heard, those 
Druids appear to be a meee peo- 
ple, and far superior in learning to 
the surrounding barbarians.” 

“ Quite a separate class ; some of 
their doctrines and rites resemble 
those of the Phoenicians, from whom 
they were possibly derived by the pro- 

enitors of the Druids, in Gaul and 

ispania. The object of their human 

sacrifices is the same, their doctrine 
of the transmigration of the soul 
and its immortality are identical. 
Some Druids I spoke with in His- 
pania told me their priests, who are 
the principal section of their triune 
body, came to the west from Egypt, 
thousands of ages back. As, how- 
ever, my Agricola, you who arg so 
eager to acquire information, are 
naturally anxious respecting this sin- 

lar body, I can now promise you a 

air opportunity of satisfying your in- 
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quiries, as we shall doubtless make 
numerous prisoners among this learn- 
ed, powerful, and terrible people.” 

tNrcanwhile, let us question our 
guide Ceraint, yonder,” said Agricola, 
‘who, as he told me this morning, 
being once a candidate for their order, 
will be able to afford us some infor- 
mation respecting this people, who 
appear to be the governors of the 
western world.” 

A signal from young Agricola re- 
called Ceraint, who was riding in 
advance among a few military scouts, 
aman of intelligence and activity, who 
had long been a confederate of the 
Romans. He wore the dress of the 
South Britons and Gauls—bracche 
and tunic of plaided cloth, a short 
cloak of yellow, a cap and helmet of 
skins, beneath which his long red- 
dish brown hair flowed over his broad 
shoulders, a heavy torque circled his 
neck ; from his side depended a long 
two-handed iron sword, the national 
weapon of the Cymry. | 

Agricola commenced the conver- 
sation by inquiring the name of agreat 
mountain which rose some miles be- 
fore them, whose double-peaked sum- 
mit was occasionally hidden in a pass- 
ing cloud, and whose broad basis, like 
those of many others visible on all 
sides in advance, was covered with 
forest. 

The guide, who spoke Latin 
fluently, answered, that the moun- 
tain indicated was called, in the 
language of the men of Gwent, Eirie, 
and the peaks in its neighbourhood 
to the east, which rose from the bor- 
ders of a lake called Llanberris— 
Cefn Cwm Gafr, the two Glyders 
and two Llinders, translating the 
name of each—such as Eirie, the 
highest sunmit, and so with the rest. 

“Ts your tongue spoken universally 
throughout Britain?’ inquired Agri- 
cola. : 

The guide jyeplied that one 
language, though with two dialects, 
prevailed throughout the greater part 
of ‘the island. In Cymru and 
Lloegr (West and South Britain), 
Cymbrie was spoken ; in Alban, or 
the high country to the north, Gaelic, 
though much intermixed along the 
east coasts with the speech of the 
Picts or Scythians. The greatest 
people in the country, the Celyddon,* 


* The Celyddon (pr. Celuthon) is the old name for the people of Middle and North 
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yey Gaelic, which was also the 
chief language of the neighbouring 
island, named in his tongue Werddon, 
in theirs Eirie,—and he pointed toward 
Hibernia. 

As they spoke they had reached 
the summit of a hill, whence, lcoking 
back through an opening between the 
giant mountains eastward, a prospect 
of the wide plains of Siluria opened 
—a green country of pasturage and 
woodland, while on a neighbouring 
height appeared one of the many, but 
the largest, of the hill forts which 
Agricola had observed during his 
march. Great trenches and.embank- 
ments surrounded the top of the 
mountain, while in the central space 
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“Not only have I heard of him, but 
I have had the pleasure of seein 
frequently that brave man,” return 
Agricola. “He now resides in a 

ace on the Sacred Mount, and 
is universally esteemed by the in- 
habitants of the capital.” 

“This was his country,” said the 
guide, pointing with his finger to 
the east and south, “while the pos- 
sessions of his grandfather, Bran, the 
son of Lyrr, extended even beyond 
the river Hafren (Severn) through the 
wide lands of Cerniew (Cornwall). 
Many were the battles in which he 
engaged with the natives inhabiting 
the south, who had crossed thé 
sea from North-Western Efrainge 








was seen an immense pile of build- (Brittany), but whom he eventually 
ing circumvallated by numerous permitted to retain possession of their 
lofty towers. Agricola having asked lands, on condition that they sent an 
the guide to which of the British army to oppose the Romans. Going 
kings yonder stronghold belonged, himself to reside among them on the 
Ceraint, whose countenance for the death of his brother, the whiles he 
moment animated by pride quickly gave Siluriato hissecond son, Caradoc. 
changed into an expression, firstof At Bran’s death, Caradoc also 
sadness, and then of courteous as- reigned in Cerniew, resigning the rule 
siduity, replied— of Siluria to his son Cyllin (Cymbe- 

“You have doubtless heard, my line), a noble prince, and only sur- 
lord, of our famous King Caradoc, passed in valour and chieftainship by 
who, as his name imports, was indeed his son, Caradoc, whom you Romans 
a fortress of war—whom your armies call Caractacus. Direct your eye 
conquered, and carried, with his yonder, my lord,” resumed the guide, 
father and family, prisoner to Rome. _ pointing eastward, where in the dim 






Britain, and means “ people of the coverts.” Among them were the Brigants, or 

Brigantes of Yorkshire. The Celyddon were divided into two nations—the Deucalidones, 
or Dehen Celyddon, of the south, and the Victuriones, or Chwith Wyr, of the north. 
Siluria was anciently ‘called Gwent (hence Venta Silurium, the estuary of the 
Severn), and Essyllwg (pr. Suegloog), from syllt, aspect, and wg, place, meaning beau- 
tiful or agreeable country. Old Wales, or Cymru, was divided into four Druidical 
provinces, in each of which was a cadair, or fortified position. This same division is 
still retained in the ecclesiastical jurisdiction, in each province of which there is a 
gadeireglwys, or church in the strong place; hence gadeiriawl, cathedral. On the 
introduction of Christianity, which we learn was easily accepted in the fifth century by 
the Druids as a development of their doctrines, the Druidical temples or stone circles 
were chosen as the sites of churches. The word Ulan, an enclosure, which is the prefix 
of so many Welsh local names, indicates the position of those early Christian settlements. 
The Latin word Ordovices, a people of North-West Wales, is possibly a local appellation, 
derived from Orddew ych, abounding in cattle, or from or, border, and dofydd, tamer— 
tamers of the neighbouring peoples. The Cangi (inhabiting Carnarvonshire), in Cymbric, 
Cynged, has possibly a relation to the musical celebrity for which its bards were noted. 
The Cyngetorix of Cwsar was the Cynged y rhi—the king of the Cangi. As regards 
the other British tribes, the Trinobantes is possibly a local cognomen derived from ba 
upland—people of the uplands. The Cantii of Kent, from Cant, border. The Cathieuch- 
laifi, from the Celtic Cath, a-tribe or battalion, euchd, of exploits, Jan, superior. The 
Parisii, from par (Cymbric), a lance, and ice, victorious. The Atrebatii of South Britain, 
from the Cymbric athro, bath; arain, teachers of coined money. Werddon (pr. ooerthon) 
is the Uymbric name of Ireland. 

The sound of some Cymbric words whose orthography appears uncouth to an 
English ear, will become far from unmusical when it is recollected that dd sounds like th, y 
like u, w like 00, ch like thl, e like v, u frequently like e, c like &. The sound of the /, so 
often met with, can only be learned from a native: it has something like the sound of 
ec-gli, like the Italian gli. 





distance appeared a plain overhung 
on one side by a steep mountain : 
“under that steep hill-side was 
fought the great battle in which the 
mans were victorious ; where, af- 
fecting to retreat, they drew the 
army of Caradoc from its position 
on the mountain,—where cutting it in 
two, they put its wings to flight. 
Caradoc escaped indeed, and fled to 
the daughter of Avarwy Voeddawg. 
Aregwedd Voeddawg, whom the 
mans call Cartismandua,* queen 
of the Brigantes. She betrayed him. 
But such treachery quickly led to her 
death, as she was torn to pieces by a 
troop of Druidesses, a. acting 
under a vow, obtained access to 
her palace; and so much is her 
memory disliked, that in the songs 
of the bards her name is coupled 
with that of the other great traitors ; 
and she is held second only to 
Avarwy, son of Lludd, son of Beli 
Mawr (Belus the Great), who invited 
our first conqueror, Czesar,to Britain.” 
“The mention of Druidesses,” 
said Agricola, “recalls a subject re- 
specting which I am anxious to ob- 
tain information which you, having 
nm, a8 you mentioned, a candidate 
for the order, can afford.” 
“The Derwydds,” said the guide, 
“are, as you are aware, the philoso- 
oe priests, and poets of Bri- 


in and of all the nations which’ 


speak our languages. They are di- 
vided into three orders. The Der- 
* wydds, who hold the first rank, are 
our instructors and physicians ; the 
Ovydds are an inferior order, whose 
duty is that of attending to the rites 
of religious worship ; while the third 
order, the Bardds, are the poets and 
chroniclers of the nation.” 

“Have this class existed long in 
Britain ?” asked Agricola. 

“For many ages, though the ear- 
liest differed from the pas The 
former were called Gwyddoniaid, 
from their inscribing their knowledge 
on wooden staves—a method still in 
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use in the northern parts of the 
island ; while the people of the south 
now use parchment, like the Romans. 
In subsequent times, but still many 
thousand revolutions of the sun 
since, a more enlightened body of the 
same order arrived in Britain from 
the regions of Spain bordering on 
the ocean, who were in possession 
of all the knowledge of the East, 
Pheenicia, and Egypt, whence they 
had originally come. Arriving in 
small numbers at first among the 
natives of Britain, who were then 
much more barbarous than now, they 
founded settlements and schools, in- 
structed the people, intermarried with 
them, and by degrees formed a power- 
fulsociety, into which their best pupils 
ained admission by election, and 
ie ued by many means established 
their authority, finally became the 
lawgivers, judges, and governors of 
the tribes. 

“What is the nature of their re- 
ligion ?” asked Agricola. 
worship the same gods as we?” 

“The Druids believe in but one 
God,” answered Ceraint, “whom they 
conceive to pervade infinite space and 
to be the origin of all things.t In 
space, however, in which there are 
three circles, Deity especially resides 
in the highest, the supreme Cylch y 
Cengant ; it is His habitation, the 
region of light, love, and power, and 
can only be traversed by Him. The 
second superior circle—under the 
abode of God, is that of Gwynvyd, 
where all things spring from the 
spirit of life, and to which the soul 
of man shall attain after death. The 
third and lowest circle is that of 
Abred, in which this world is placed 
where all things arise from death. 
The Druids suppose that Deity per- 
vades every particle of matter, but in 
lesser and greater degrees, from the 
earth we see to the starry heavens 
above, which His pure effulgence 
animates from his higher home. All 
life rises from the simplest ‘to the 


* Cartismanduia, from caer,a fort, and man, a country—queen of the fortfed 
country. 


, 
¢ Procopius mentions three names by which the Druids recognised God— 
“ Hesus, Taranis, Belanus, unus tantummodo deus 
Unum deum Dominum universe Druides solum agnoscunt.” 
Many others are enumerated in the bardic triads of Britain. 
was iow, which is supposed to mean music itself—a conception very illustrative of its 


bardic origin. 


The secret unspoken name 


From its creative harmony all things arose. 








ame 
its 
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highest forms by the migration of the 
soul from one form. to another—ever 
rising, according to the goodness they 
display, and, on the other hand 
descending, if evil, from a superior to 
aninferior shape. Atlength, allspirits 
so strengthened by experience attain 
to Gwynvyd, which is a condition of 
perfect knowledge, secure and per- 
petual. They do not conceive evil— 
in their language, Cyd-traul—to besa 
place, but a princi Je of destruction 
which willultimately disappear before 
the development of light. The light, 
life, truth of the soul will, they believe, 
continually prevail over darkness and 
death ; and love, knowledge, justice 
over hatred, ignorance, injustice.” 

“This religion of the Druids,” said 
Agricola, “appears to be of so very 
elevated and spiritual a description, 
and evinces such traces of the learn- 
ing of the East, that I cannot under- 
stand in connexion with it their 
barbarous religious ceremonies—for 
instance, the sacrifice of human vic- 
tims.” 

“ When I explain, you will perceive 
that its principles and practices are 
more reconcilable than you at first 
suppose,” said Ceraint. ‘It is only 
persons who have committed crimes 
who are offered up, or rather who 
sacrifice themselves ; believing in an 
ascending. system of transmigration, 
they opine that the act of self- 
sacrifice leads to redemption. A man 
who has committed any crime—mur- 
der, the betrayal of his country—if 
he dies, descends into Abred, into a 
lower form; whereas, if he offers 
himself a sacrifice, he becomes Enaid- 
vadden, and ascends to the circle of 
Gwynvyd.” 

“The Druids are reported to be 
eminent in science,” said Agricola. 

“Their knowledge is immense,” re- 
turned Ceraint, “and the power of 
the highest class, over the minds of 
men, unquestioned. Living in medi- 
tation, the whole object of the first 
order is to attain to what ts called 
Awen—that is, the gift of genius and 
inspiration by establishing a lovipg 
uhion with God.” 

“By what name do they designate 
divinity?” inquired Agricola. 

“hey have many, some referring 
to His power, such’as Addon (Seed), 
Aesar (Defender), Huon (Inhabitant 
of the Sun), Celi (Invisible), &c., and 
others derived from those of the tribes 
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they govern. The sectet name for 
God, however, is never spoken or 
written.” 

“ And that?” asked Agricola. 

“T dare not reveal it; it is the 
word which God himself uttered to 
chaos, and from whose ineffable in- 
fluence creation and harmony arose.” 

While thus speaking, they emerged 
from a rocky pass, whose stupendous 
sides and summits, worn-with rains 
and blasted with the lightnings of 
ages, seemed to support the sky. Fora 
space an open country was before 
them, a barren plain, on the left of 
which appeared vistas of the sea, and 
numerous bays, with broad-stretching 
sands under lofty headlands. Fol- 
lowing the course of a river for some 
mniles, the legion then entered a beau- 
tiful valley, wooded on either side 
with thick oaks, whose murmurous 
borders extended to the hollow of the 
verdant vale, refreshed by the wander- 
ing stream, into which from the 
leafy heights numerous cascades 
gushed and tumbled. 

Presently the head of the column 
again entered the. mountains, and 
Paulinus, apprehensive of an ambush 
the nearer he approached the country 
of the enemy, iad forward to the 
Battavian cohorts, which were com- 
manded by Vespasian, with whom he 
passed some time in consultation and 
direction. Hour after hour they 
marched, ascending the mighty hills 
through woods, and rocky passes, 
and gloomy ways, now fording some 
stream, now climbing some cliff, now 
footing some precipitous ledge, where 
but a single horseman could advance, 
Hour after hour wore away, and yet. 
no sign of the enemy appeared ; every 
rude cottage, every rude fort alon 
their way was deserted. At cath 
as evening came, the while the aky 
grew clouded, and a wind arose, blus- 
tering through the solemn autumn 
woods and barren regions-of the 
mountain solitude, the rear-guard 
reached an elevated region, in whose 
green and rocky bosom a broad lake, 
and beyond it one narrower, extend- 
ed, whose gloomy waters lay in the 
leaden shadow of the superincum- 
bent hills, on which were seen here 
and there vast circles of upright 
stones and the awful altars of the 
Druids ; and presently, having march- 
ed rapidly along the open ground 
bordefing these reservoirs, the fore- 
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mogt cohorts of the legion arrived at 
the entrance of a steep pass at a great 
elevation, whence the dark-wooded 
shores of Mona, the straight and far 
off sea were visible. Here, as the 
march since dawn had been long and 
rapid, the general ordered the men 
to rest for the night and form their 
camp on the neighbouring summits. 
Forthwith a body of the men of the 
Italian legion commenced the latter 
work, while others were occupied in 
cutting down the trees, lighting fires, 
and preparing the food. 

The sun had not yet set; and as 
the German cohorts, who were directed 
to occupy the pass, gazed on the ap- 
pearance of the sky, a sudden awe 
fell upon them, for, worshipping the 
sun as a god, all his aspects produced 
a powerful effect on theirminds. The 
sunset, indeed, was one of awful por- 
tent. The orb, crossed by one dense 
black cloud which gave its face a wild 
and sad aspect, seemed sinking intoa 
sea of blood-red cloud beneath ; while 
around and aloft a mass of vapgurs, 
blood-red also, swept from the west 
by some strong upper-current, ap- 

eared to tle imagination of the 
arbarians like a fugitive army 
wounded and in terror deserting their 
expiring commander. For a space, 
filled with awe, the men of the auxi- 
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liary cohorts stood at gaze ; nor was 
it until starry darkness shrouded the 
vast lonely and gloomy prospect, that, 
animated by the words of their com- 
manders—as they sate round the 
watch-fires drinking and playing,—the 
sudden effect of this portent dis- 
appeared from the savage, supersti- 
tious brows of the warriors. 

At early dawn the camp was struck, 
find the army descended through the 
woods to the shore, where Paulinus 
and his officers having set the men 
to work cutting down the great trees 
and constructing rafts and boats for 
their passage to the opposite side, 
spent many hours in surveying the 
country and selecting a point from 
which to All the villages 
along the shores, like those they had 
seen during their march, were de- 
serted, nor was a single human form 
visible along the gloomy sides of 
Mona. Here, however, the potent 
ministers of the dread and potent reli- 
gion of the Britons, commanding an 
army and an immense multitude—the 
one actuated by hatred of the Ro 
mans and an indomitable spirit of 
resistance, the other by desperation 
and despair—awaited them in the 
profound recesses of the forests, where 
it was reported numerous altars were 
already prepared for their sacrifice. 


cross. 


NO. L. 


THEOCRITUS. 


’T1s a Sicilian summer morn. From 
the intense azure of the firmament 
the sun glows with oriental splendour 
above the lovely coast of Syracuse, 
the dancing waters of the gulf, and 
the rich plains inland, which spread 
to the horizon with their woods and 
orchards, golden cornfields, and emer- 
ald leagues of pasture, covered with 
innumerable flocks. The white city, 
with its five districts, rises majestically 
from the tranquil coast, where the 
island Ogygia, in which the Arethu- 
sian fountain sparkles amid fresh 
foliage, forms to the north one side of 
the many-masted harbour, fronting 
the semicircular arm of the southern 
promontory of Plemmyrium, with its 
shrines and groves, Skirting the 
clear flowing river Anapus, the second 


region, Acradina, extends along the 
shore its sumptuous many-templed 
streets, in whose marble hedew in- 
numerable figures in many-coloured 
costumes, white, crimson, and purple, 
move hither and thither, pursuing 
their businesses before the intense 
heat of the noon, sending them in- 
door to slumber, renders the city a 
sunny solitude, From the latter dis- 
trict a steep highway, cut through 
clitis honeycombed with sepulchres, 
and bordered by monuments, leads 
westward to the rocky plateau where 
Tyche stands, beyond which is seen 
the suburb Neapolis and the three 
heights of the Epipolw, with their 
vast catacombs, grotesque — grot- 
toes, and spring-fed summits, which 
supply the many-arched aqueducts 
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extending thence to city and port; 
above which, amid the masses of 
arborage and terraced gardens of 
each graduated ascent, many a mighty 
temple soars supreme in the blinding 
sunshine.- To the east, the blue disk 
of the Sicilian sea, dotted with vessels 
and glittering in the profuse light, 
spreads to an horizon as blue; to 
the south, beyond the plains, the 
many-valed mountains, amid which 
lie the lilied fields of Enna, and the 
thymy ravines of honey-bearing 
Hybla; while still veiled in the light 
morning hazé ascending from the 
rivered lowland, the crest of Aitna 
rises midway into the northern sky 
sublime, like a god of the primeval 
race, a terror and a beauty, whose 
gloomy heart re-echoes the thunder 
of the dread Tartarean depths—whose, 
stupendous brow soars into the 
heavens, in companionship with the 
sun. 

While, the narrow streets of the 
city, bathed in blue shadows, are still 
vocable to the sounds of morning life, 
a figure emerging from the vine- 
draped door of a rustic cottage on 
the Plemmyrjan promontory, paces 
slowly along an avenue of palm and 
cypress, which leads to a point where 
the grassy steeps of the shore, em- 
bowered in abundant foliage, overlook 
a little reach of sunny waters where 
some ships lie at anchor in the shining 
calm. Arrived at a pleasait nook, he 
stretches on the deep mosses in the 
broad shade of some old walnut and 
olive trees, whose branches are inter- 
laced by climbing vines and trailers ; 
and takingaroll of papyrus,areed pen, 
and inkbottle from the breast of his 
blue and white robe, and throwing his 
straw hat on the ground, for a while 
surveys from the height the surround- 
ing prospect. 

e is a tall figure, with chestnut 
beard and hair confined across, his 
broad white brow by a band of water 
lily; his features, which represent in 
their regularity the pure Greek type, 
are characterized by a sort of sentient 
calm; and his large simple blue eyes, 
which lustre under meeting brows, 
seem the homeof dreams and charmed 
reverie sweet and gay, as he gazes 
around, recipient of each form and 
sound of life. Now.as he looks in- 
land, the voices of the naked reapers 
in the cornland swoon faintly on the 
bright stillness ; now the munuur of 
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the spring trickling down the humid 
rock amid the long grasses, mingles 
with the faint minstrelsay of some 
procession moving to a temple; now 
with the song of some mariner resting 
on the bulwark of his conch-shaped 
barque in the azure harbour offing ;— 
then all such sounds lapsing away, 
give place to the melody of innumer- 
able summer birds—to the lark in 
the sunny sky—to the ringdoves in 
the distant woods. 

Along the wild and beautiful coast 
there are numerous straw-thatched 
cottages of fishermen, rude and small, 
formed of a few planks, and covered 
with leaves—summer-houses of the 
happy shore—with their beds of sea- 
weed and ozier pillows, their baskets 
and water gjtchers scattered on the 
floor, amid rods, hooks, and other im- 
plements of the trade of their occu- 
pants. Without, rude old boats lie 
stranded on the sunny beach, where 
the long brown nets spread drying. 

Presently a group of girls emerge 
from the end of a little leafy cape 
anear, and advance, laughing and 
conversing together, until they arrive 
beneath the cliff where the blue-eyed 
figure reclines. Here they pause ; 
picking up shells and perusing their 
traceries, from which they seek to 
interrogate fortune. 

“ Look, look, Leriope,” one cries, 
encircling with her arm the sun-dark 
neck of her a “does not 
fate promise me a happy futurein this 
shell I have found by chance ; that 
dark dot—is it not exactly the form 
of a shepherd’s cottage, and those 
tiny white ones surrounding it—can 
any one doubt but they are sheep ?” 

“They are indeed like; but where, 
Glacis, is the shepherd ?” 

The girl sighed; then throwing 
back her long black hair with one 
hand, the while she bent her eyes 
on the sands, “I will see him in the 
next I pick up,” she said, faintly 
laughing ; “ but I must not look, for 
love they say'is blind, but close my 
eyes ant take the chance, But he 
shall be a handsome fellow, I promise 
you,” 

* Like Lycon,” suggested her com- 
panion looking archly sideways, 

“Oh! he is too rich,” pouted the 
pretty Sibyl, “he has a hundred 
sheep and more ; but let’s see’—and 
stooping she picked up another shell, 
over which Poth bent earnestly a 
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moment. The next, Leriope, dis- 
linking from Glacis, threw up her 
arms, swaying her lithe waste to and 
fro, laughing. 

“Surely you have sacrificed to 
Venus,” she cried, joyously holding 
the shell at arm’s length. ‘“ Yes, 
there is his head, his eyes, his 
mouth ; when the sea has painted his 
picture and thrown it at your feet, 
and when you with eyes closed have 
found it—what then? ’twill be a 
marriage, I say.” 

At this Glacis again embraced 
her friend’s neck, and they advanced 
a few paces in silence, when the latter 
said, “It isso kind of you, Leriope, to 
promise me good fortune, when your 
own lover is away.” 

“ Away, alas! yes,” Leriope re- 
turned, pausing, and turffing her face, 
suddenly grown sad, to the sea. “It 
is a year since I have seen him; and 
though I pray daily to Neptune and 
the winds, he comes not.” 

Suddenly Glacis picked up another 
shell, and bending thereon her eyes 
dancing with gladness exclaimed, “If 
fate speaks in shells, dear Leriope, 
not long will you lament his absence, 
for lo! are not those marks like 
clouds above the sunset, and beneath 
this dark dot, precisély like the vessel 
in which he is sailing to you over the 
golden-ridged wayes of the western 
sea?” Leriope pressed her hands to 
her heart, and looking upward on 
the sky, seemed for some moments 
offering up a silent prayer; nor did 
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they again speak until they had 
moved round the point of a rock, and 
assed beyond the hearing of the 
stener. 
Then came bounding along another 
group of girls whose laughters rung 
through the warm air, some of whom 
sang, while others arm enwound 
began to dance to their shifting 
shadows cast by the sun on the sands 
and rocks, until arrived at a cove 
where some young mariners lay in 
their barques anchored a little way 
out in the waters, they opened a con- 
versation with thém bold and gay, 
secure in the depth that lay between 
—a frolicking dialogue, in which they 
invited them to quit the rude sea, 
and live on the land, where love and 
all pastoral delights awaited them. 
The figure, resting his head in the 
soft grasses of the cliff, listened while 
this jubilant interchange of query and 
reply lasted ; and then, the last echoes 
of their voices having died beyond 
the vine-draped caverns of the beach, 
the girl-group passed away, and the 
mariners silently occupied in their 
vessels which were to weigh anchor 
at the rise of the moon, having 
paused for some time wrapped in 
conceptives silence—Theocritus—for 
it was he, seizing his reed pen, and 
stretching the papyrus roll on his 
knees, began to trace some verses, of 
which the colloquy he had just heard 
elicited the ideal theme. “T'was a 
Land and Sea Dialogue :— 


Shepherd. 


Come, youthful mariners, to shore, the summer land.invites to rest, 

Come, ocean wearied voyagers, hither, each a shepherd’s welcome guest ; 
For you a rural feast we'll order, wine and honey, milk and bread, 

A tender kid with chestnuts graced, a cheese, blue plums, and apples red ; 
For you the goatherd will attune his reed, and call from cots around 

The fern-wreathed maids, blue eyed, white breasted, who with you will beat 


the ground 


In joyous dance, ’mid which the kiss will mingle with sweet laughter’s sound. 
Come, leave the black wave-worn vessels stranded on the quiet beach, 
Ascend the soft-Sea slopes,,whose green is mirrored on this glassy reach ; 
Forget the toils and storms of ocean, which, all calm, forgets them too, 
Come, summer breathes o’er hill and mountain, summer reigns from blue to 


blue. 


The goldfinch sprinks minutest music ntar ! remote the ringdoves coo, 

The grasshopper in sunny chirpings shrill, -chaunts ceaseless, drunk with dew 
In the green herb ; and from the dense grove, in the rivered valley nigh, 
The nightingale pours forth its plaint of mingled ecstasy and sigh ; 

While, lost in bluest air aloft, a dwindling speck, the lark sings free— 
Sis-sis-sis—tirr-tirr-irr-we-we-we—we-we-we-tirr-sis, we-we, 
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Here happy rest; for here dark cypress, here broad oak trees shadow round, 
Here sweetly by their honey’d hives busies the bee swarms’ humming sound ; 
Here pulse two limpid fountains cool ; here, under beeches spreading wide, 
The birds pipe garrulous : such shade is nowhere in the land beside 

As where this pine, from airy suinmit, drops its cones upon the ground. 


Mariners. 


Peace has its pleasures, but to us a life of peace seems wearisome ; 

For us the restless Neptune rather, bluely spreading forth in gloom 

Its never-ending heaving billows, crested with their carele’s foam ; 

Broadgolden in the dawn and even, solemn in the azure night, 

Reflecting all the starry clusters, burning from the infinite. 

No wish have we for quiet vales, circled by sheep, a girl beside ; 

But through the swinging vales of ocean, on from sky to sky to ride. 

We prize the strong delights of danger and of brave endurance, we, 

Battling the winds and roaring waters, friendless, pleasureless, but free;— 

When gods and winds conflict, each stormy voyage becomes a victory. 

How tedious in those mountain-closed plains to live from year to year, 

To labour, feed, love, sleep, and die, experienceless from birth to bier ! 

For us on ocean limitless are visions endless as its flow, 

South, north, east, west, new regions hail us, realms of sunshine and of 
snow ; 

Black Afric, where ’mid desert temples rise the mighty dead abodes, 

The Ptolymean pyramids, stupendous as the work of gods, 

— which floats the wealth that flows from the deep soutp, the land of 

ream, 

In everlasting summer, down the golden Ethiopic stream : 

Rich Asia’s coasts of purple mountains, hills of vineyards, realms of corn ; 

The shores of India, dusk and odorous, reaching to the farthest morn. 

Rich lands of mines and silk salute us, blown before the favouring breeze, 

Rich forests on the dawn-topt hills, beneath blue depths of pearly seas ; 

Nay, deeper in the orient still, seen from the mast head, but unwon, 

The magic charmed music islands, close upon the rising sun. 

Delights are these, but sterner those—to steer away from living lands 

Westward, where dies the sun when th’ earth-surrounding sea expands, 

A solitude known but to gods, or ghosts who flit with closed eyes 

Toward their bourne, the blessed islands smiling in the sunset skies ; 

To steer through northern fogs into the ere realms. sublime, 

Where, half the year cold Dian reigns, and half the sun usurps the clime, 

Where storms of snow and moonlight billowing through the giant mountains 


roll, 
And dark deeps tremble to the thunder, bursting from the sightless pole. 
Such are our joys ; now matched against the tempest’s fury labour we ; 
Now stretched beneath the faint puff’d sail, float o’er the mornings of the sea. 
Familiar with the death that fills the deeps as with the night and day, 
We fear it not—if on our bones some pious hand shall overlay 
A little earth, when cold we rest, washed on some kindly-peopled bay. 


Shepherds. 


’Tis golden noon, but shady stillness fills the ivy-draped cave, 

The rock beyond the headland dips and drowns in the blue-foamed wave, 
The flowers are closing in the heat, and stillness spreads o’er land and sea ; 
The hour of sunny sleep approaches—— 


Here the. reed-pen dropped from ever, to experience his spiritual 
the hand of the poet, who, with head breathing in sunny vistaed visions, 
reclined amid the leaves, yielded to and fragment fancies of bright sum- ° 
material powers of Apollo;—but,how- mer dreams. 


Tt 





The General Election : 


THE GENERAL ELECTION—THE VERDICT OF THE COUNTRY. 


Tue General Election which ensues 
upon the natural exhaustion of a 
Parliament is the most wholesome 
instrument for the repair of the Con- 
stitution. An “appeal to the coun- 
try” bya Ministry « against an adverse 
vote, on the other hand, imports into 
the political controversy some ele- 
ment of bitterness. A limited issue 
is then set before the constituencies, 
and candidates weak in the matter 
of general principles address them- 
selves to that issue, and find it suf- 
ficient to say yea or nay. Some- 
times the question takes the form of 
a choice between A or B, one leader 
or another ; and this is the simplest 
interrogatory put to Electors. At 
other times, the dispute affects an oc- 
easional application of admitted rules 
of ‘national conduct, and is little more 
than a query whether those charged 
with the responsibility of Govern- 
ment have acted most prudently 
in a given case. It is on such minor 
tests that the severest Election 
Derby or 


campaigns are fought. 
Palmerston, Disraeli or Gladstone — 
the Reform Bill of the Whigs or the 
Reform Bill of the Tories—the trial 
of such issues would convulse the 
country from end to end, and into the 


finding the spirit of faction, all the 

rejudices of party, would be largely 
infused. Men would vote in organ- 
ized bands, without reflection and 
without intelligence — they would 
gather under a ell and fight for 
a shibboleth, with intense zeal and 
a marvellous unity and tenacity of 
purpose. Thus it happens that the 
parliaments elected out of due course, 
as one ‘might say in a revolutionary 
manner, after a forced and penal dis- 
solution have been wrongheaded and 
unmanageable, influenced by cries 
and excessively by the personal 
authority of leaders. The last House 
of Commons lasted long enough to 
become matured and self-possessed. 
Having sown its wild oats, in its 
latter years it was tractable and 
guided by national rather than 
party views. — the Parlia- 
ment now chosen has been selected 
whilst those national views and im- 


pulses predominated. In this in- 


stance, Her Majesty, at a time of 
profound political calm, when not 
only was popular agitation unknown, 
but the strifes of political sections 
had subsided, asked her people for a 
new representative body, and the 
problem has simply been how to re- 
turn Members we should best serve 
the State. The claims of Rival Cabi- 
nets have not directly been before 
the Electors. What were called prin- 
ciples ten years ago, and what such 
men as Mr. Bright would still consi- | 
der such, were not the determining 
influence. The general desire was to” 
discover the best means of maintain- 
ing the prosperity and the amicable re- 
lations of classes that exist—of secur- 
ing that “well” shall be “let alone.” 
Parliament expiring naturally, in the 
fulness of time, the Country was not 
distracted by any adventitious con- 
flict, and a contented people have 
thought only of returning a House 
which shall possess the later virtues 
of the last one, and represent. its 
a preferences still more relia- 

ly. Whether that object has been 
secured we shall in the sequel dis- 
cuss. 

Let us first ask why it is that the 
British public should be more averse 
to constitutional modifications and 
political disturbance now than for- 
merly? The reasons are various. 
Among those most commonly assigned 
is the failure of Republicanism in 
America. Say what the unreflecting 
may, that failure has been signal and 
exemplary. Such a civil war as oc- 
curred in the United States under 
what.are called free institutions has , 
no parallel in English history. In 
few modern monarchies has there 
been anything like it. The worst 
conflicts of hostile races alone bear a 
resemblance to it. And the’American 
combatants were notof different races, 
but the same race, bound up in the 
same commonwealth, ruled by the 
game laws, inspired by the same tra- 
ditions, influenced by the same faith, 
having the same literature” The cause 
of the strife no doubt in part was 
Slavery, but to state this removes no 
reproach from Republicanism. Were 
it all its friends asserted it should 
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have been able to cope with the diffi- 
culty of Slavery, as England did with 
Roman Catholicemancipation and the 
Reform crisis—each a revolution a 
serious and nearly as difficult for us as 
a solution of the slavery problem was 
for America. Republicanism proved 
unequal to the strain, and with that ex- 
ample before them Englishmen recoil 
from propositions to republicanize 
thesecountries. This is the broad basis 
of that reaction towards a rational con- 
servatism as opposed to an unreason- 
ing liberalism which dates from the 
commencement of the American 
struggle. For many long years to 
come the effect of the great trans- 
atlantic jiasco will be felt in our 
politics. And this influence is the 
more likely to continue as the closing 
of the war by no means concludes the 
difficulties with which Republicanism 
will be likely to fail satisfactorily to 
deal. Every mail from the western 
Continent brings tidings of new 
troubles and involvements the end of 
which no one can divine. There is, 
in fact, but one man in England who 
seems blind to these things and their 


lesson, and that man is Mr. Bright. 
That he has in consequence become 
isolated and completely powerlessshall 


be shown again. Here it is sufficient 
to mark that the reaction of which 
so much has been said is not, as its 
cause shows, a restoring to a political 
Party of confidence long withheld, 
but something much deeper and more 
remarkable—the substitution of a 
disposition to make changes in a slow 
and guarded way for a flighty notion 
that all change was “ progress,” wis- 
dom; and enlightenment, and liberal 
views the proved characteristic of 
every man who held that “whatever 
is, is worst.” But there is another 
nanifest reason for the quietude of 
the country. When agitations for 
constitutional changes arose at other 
times there were manifest improve- 
ments required. Large numbers of 
the people agreed upon their nature, 
and the justice of their representations 
could not but be acknowledged. With 
the making of these, however, no 
subjects for agitation are left. With- 
out being perfect, our political arrange- 
ments are so much more nearly so 
than formerly that it is impossible to 
awaken any excitement upon the 
small pointe of imperfection remain- 
ing to be remedied. 
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If these views are correct, it would 
be expected that the political philoso- 
phers who affect Radicalism would 
tind disappointment in a General Elec- 
tion conducted in quiet at a time so 
singularly unfavourable for a demo- 
cratic assault. Accordingly we last 
month expressed the belief that the 
Parliament elected in 1865 would be 
still more conservative than the Par- 
liament it would succeed, and that 
those who had reckoned differently 
would prove false prophets. Among 
these latter the most notable was Mr, 
Gladstone. Have. his forecastings 
been verified? This is one of the 

uestions we have to answer. Mr, 
tladstone, however, is not the only 
man,of mark to whose case that an- 
swer will apply. In different mea- 
sure, and in a somewhat different 
way, the leader of the Opposition has 
fallen into the same error—if error 
it has proved. Mr. Disraeli failed 
to recognise, as much as Mr. Glad- 
stone, the change which had taken 
place in public opinion. While the 
one statesman announced his ad- 
hesion to all but universal suffrage, 
the other influenced by an identical 
miscalculation boasted in his address 
to the country of Ais Reform Bill, in 
order to indicate a readiness to com- 
pete with Mr. Gladstone in that di- 
rection. Not only so. Both leaders, 
with an eye to the future, made fur- 
ther bids for popular fayour, which 
also the Elections ought to have tested. 
Mr. Gladstone hinted his prepared- 
ness to sacrifice the Irish Church ; 
Mr. Disraeli declared the maintenance 
of the temporal and spiritual power 
of the Pontiff coeullll to the 
of Europe and the amicable adjust 
ment of political difficulties in Great 
Britain, These propositions, the 
latter as much as the former, are 
likewise revolutionary, and as such 
opposed to the spirit of the nation, 
Besides these two statesmen, there 
are only before the Country the 

Radical and Ultramontane factions, 
for the support of which they strove; 
and the course of the Elections has 
enabled an opinion to be formed of 
the prospect of success for a policy 
consonant with the aims of either of 
those sections. 

Before examining the character of 
the Country’s Verdict, it must be ob- 
served, further, that before the Disso- 
lutiona numberof able men belonging 
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to the party in office, taking the view 
of the times held by their sagacious 
Chief, and guided b 
stincts than others, 

opinions at the op 
Advanced Libera 


ad announced 
osite pole from the | 
sm of Mr. Glad- 
stone and the Fancy Liberalism of 
Mr. Disraeli, and had received from 
the most powerful and enlightened 
organs of public opinion the strongest 
encouragement to pursue the course 
those speeches foreshadowed. These 
Rest-and-be-Thankful Liberals, who 
have considered it their business to 
expound to the people how little is to 
be got by change, and how much is 
enjoyed as things stand, are the truest 
pe of Palmerstonians, and more in 
sympathy with the majority of the 
rank and file of the Conservative 
party than is Mr. 
nominal captain. 
tion which the constituencies must 
have determined is, whether Glad- 
stonism, as already described, or 
Disraelism, which is only another 
form of the same thing, or Con- 
stitutionalism, which is the opposite 
of both, best interprets the national 


Now*the ques- 


Now as respects Mr. Disraeli it is 
plain that his appearance in the new 
character of defender of the faith 
against Rationalism has not sufficed 
to reconcile England to his avowed 
Papalism, his alliance with the Ultra- 
arty at Rome, or his fan- 
tastic Radicalism. We believe our- 
selves strictly correct in saying that 
not a single candidate’s address in 
reland, or Scotland, con- 
tained his name. Not a solitary 
aspirant proclaimed himself a follower 
of the Bucks Prophet. 
has for years rolled over the responsi- 
the party on Mr. 
Disraeli’s shoulders, and Mr. Disraeli 
has been the ostensible director of its 

olicy, and the author of its “ mani- 

estoes ;” and yet every one thinks it 
prudent to keep his name in the back- 
The reason is not found in 

rsonal peculiarity or deficiency. 
israeli is an able man—a good 
leader of an assault if a bad tactician. 
The cause is the deep conviction that» 
he is wholly wron 
strengthened by his 
tions of publicsentiment. No wonder 
the “placemen” of the Opposition 
of their prospects under a 
who first endangers the co- 


bility of leadin 





hesion of his party, and denudes them 
of all popular power, by making a 
compact with the agents of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy; and when the 
time arrives—the eve of the General 
Election—for the supposed triumph 
of his policy by the gaining of new 
Roman Catholic votes, deliberately 
attempts to recover forfeited Pro- 
testant support by insulting Roman 
Catholics — so losing both Pro- 
testant and Roman Catholic assist- 
ance! No wonder the country holds 
his par in contempt, and the public 
will scarcely wait to read his lucubra- 
tions. The last of these delivered at 
Bucks is, in truth, unreadable from 
its length and aridness. It is an ab- 
stract and not lively essay on all the 
topics not under discussion. It 
is ap untimely justification of Lord 
Derby's Reform Bill, which Mr. Dis- 
raeli, blind to the course of things, 
considers that “ public opinion—after 
the opportunities which six years have 
afforded for a cool and careful consi- 
deration”—has declared for “ most 
decidedly !” The speech of the leader 
of the Opposition is not without 
ae to Poe philosophy. 
Lis definition of the limits of religi- 
ous liberty is sound, but differs from 
his own practice. His exposition of 
the proper relations of Church and . 
State is sterling, but more fit for a 
Review than the platform. His 
financial retrospect is a waste of 
words. A clever-sighted man would 
have seen that the English people 
will always be ready in their self-com- 
placency to attribute their natural 
yrosperity to the measures of a 
focky Chanéellor of the Exchequer. 
Skill far greater in adverse times 
will be rewarded even with abuse, as 
if for the bad harvest, or the we 
war, or the collapse in trade, the ill, 
starred financier was responsible who 
merely kept the till and counted the 
contents. To quarrel with the phrase 
“ non-intervention ” as un-English, 
and to describe the foreign policy of 
a party as a “ Conservative and mo- 
derating ” one, opposed to “ alliances 
with the revolutionary party of the 
world,” is, in like manner, to utter 
generalities unmeaning and deceptive 
at all times, and in an Election-season 
silly. And soit happened that Mr. 
Disraeli’s five columns of the Z'imes 
took no hold whatever on the public 
mind during the struggle, In re- 
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rinting the extracts given below, we 
iterally exhume it from the grave of 
forgotten addresses where it reposes 
with a thousand others whose life 
was equally brief. It was no more 
remembered than the speech of the 
unfledged candidate; whilst, on the 
contrary, the few felicitous sentences 
of Lord Palmerston at Tiverton re- 
appeared in every journal, were 
caught up by nearly all classes, and 
awoke interest and sympathy amongst 
all. Mr. Disraeli spoke a treatise, and 
deposited no clear, intelligible princi- 
ple in any man’s mind. Very able, 
thoughtful, and laborious, his Bucks 
exposition was yet vague, not éxactly 
vapid, but, without obvious aim and 
wholly destitute of popular force. 
Going back, for example, to the long- 
forgotten disputations on Reform 
which nobody retains an interest in, 
Mr. Disraeli contended with the pub- 
lie for twenty minutes, that their 
judgment of six years ago on his 
fancy franchises was wrong. As if 
it matters a jot now whether he or 
they had greater wisdom! AS a 
point of political history men in cool 
moments, when they had absolutely 
nothing to do, might discuss this with 
Mr. Disraeli, but in the hubbub of 
the Elections, when his followers 
looked to his speeches for useful 
matter, it was an egregious mistake 
to start ‘the subject. 


“Entering the service of the Crown in 
1858, it was necessary that Lord Derby 
should propose to deal with the long pend- 
ing question of Parliamentary Reform in a 
manner which, without interfering with 
those institutions in which I believe the 
majority of the country are interested, at 
the same time would terminate the embar- 
rassing position in which the Crown and 
the Parliament of Great Britain were placed 
by the previous conduct of Ministers. You 
know what took place. Lord Derby did 
not accept the task without the understand- 


ing that, although none of his rivals would: 


pledge themselves to support his measure— 
for that would have been unreasonable— 
his measure should have a candid and fair 
reception. You know what took place. 
It got no reception whatever. It was not 
allowed to go into committee; an abstract 
resolution which was carried by the com- 
paratively small majority of 35 prevented 
the Bill from being considered. When 
Lord Derby took office his Government was 
in a minority of 140, I think, in the House 
of Commons. The fact, therefore, ‘that 


when the division was taken on the merits 
of that bill the majority against Lord 
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Derby had shrunk down to 35 is one which 
tells somewhat in favour of the measure. 
I may say here—and I have no wish to 
misrepresent anything—for, having been 
honoured with a renewal of your confi- 
dence, I should be sorry to use any ex- 
pression not dictated by a desire to place 
the state of public affairs accurately before 
you—I think I may say that public 
opinion after the opportunity which six 
years have afforded for a cool and careful 
consideration of the matter has declared 
most decidedly in favour of the principle on 


“which that measure was founded,” 


During the Elections already held 
when these words were uttered no- 
thing was more remarkable than the 
reserve of Liberal candidates on 
Reform. The general feeling seemed 
to be that the country did not\desire 
it. Great changes had taken place 
during the interval of six years, and 
the spirit of the public was rightly 
interpreted by those who shortly be- 
fore the close of the Parliament de- 
clared it best, in the matter of Repre- 
sentation, to “let it alone.” r. 
Disraeli, however, had not moved 
with the times. He is still in 1858. 
What he—a Conservative—“ wants” 
is, that the Reform agitation should 
be revived : what Liberals have per- 
ceived that the nation desires is, that 
its rulers should scrupulously avoid 
language calculated to encourage that 
agitation. 


‘“* What is called the question of Parlia- 
mentary Reform (continued Mr. Disraeli) 
is the question of the distribution of pdliti- 
cal power. These are questions on-which 
the people of this country ought to have 
opinions; and I think that one of the con- 
solatory consequences of the rejection of 
the Bill of 1858 is that it has given an op- 
portunity, from repeated discussion, to the 
people of this country to ponder well over 
this question, and to arrive at a sound and 
definite conclusion, so that, if ever the sub- 
ject comes before us again, I think we shall 
be able to bring to its consideration a 
more mature judgment than hitherto per- 
haps we might have exercised. I hold 
that it is the duty of the people on such 
subjects as the distribution of political 
power to haye definite opinions, These 
may be the opinions of gentlemen on my 
right, or they may be the opinions of the 
gentlemen on my left ; but as long as there 
are clear and definite opinions on such sub- 
jects the country is safe, because truth is 
tlie child and creature of discussion, and 
there cannot be discussion without thought 
and knowledge. What I want, 


is, that there should be opinions on these . 
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great questions ; for they are the questions 
which sooner or later must regulate the 
formation of Governments. and the con- 
struction of parties. It is the interest of 
some to divert your attention from these 
great questions, and to talk to you of the 
management of finances and the main- 
tenance of peace—two very important 
topics, no doubt, and in'a few minutes, if 
you wish to hear anything of these ques- 
tions, I shall touch upon them, But then 
you must understand that the great ques- 
tions are questions such ds the one to which 


I have referred—namely, the distribution. 


of power in the State, or as another ques- 
tion on which I will make an observation 
—the relations between Church and State. 
I say that these are questions on which 
Englishmen ought to form opinions, what- 
ever those opinions may be.” 


Mr. Disraeli’s disappointment is 
intense at the apathy of the people, 
of journalists, and of all statesmen 
save himself, with regard to those 
“great questions of Reform, and of 
Religious Liberty ;’ of which he 
ostentatiously declares himself the 
friend. He cannot understand why it 
is they have dropped—he will not 
let them drop—his dread is of Con- 


stitutional quiet—it offers no oppor- 
tunity for his “meddling and mud- 
dling.” 


“ Now, I say that these are great ques- 
tions of politics, and when I find—as we 
see is now the case—some gay journalists, 
and perhaps some Ministers on the hustings, 
telling you that the people of England care 
nothing about these affairs, that nobody is 
attacking the Church of England, that no 
one wishes the Government of the country 
to be more democratic, and that therefore 
the cry is merely one raised for the moment 
—I say, don’t be misled, whatever may be 
your political opinions, by such superficial 
and false observations. It is an insult to 
the great Conservative party, because if 
you look to the property, intelligence, and 
education of the Conservative body, all 
must acknowledge that it is a great party — 
and it is an insult, also, to a great section 
of the Liberal party, distinguished for their 
conscientiousness, their ability, and the 
energy they display in the active part 
which they take in public affairs—lI say it 
is an insult to both alike to say that no one 
wishes to make the Government of this 
country more democratic, and that no party 
aims at severing the connexion betweep 
Church and State. It is not true. Every 
one here knows it is not true. Depend on 
it that the controversy and struggle he- 
tween opinions on these questions will 
enable us to arrive at a better and sounder 
conclusion for the welfare of the country, 
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If on both sides we do but acknowledge the 
importance of the great principles now at 
issue and make ourselves master of them, 
the collision of intellect and the influence 
of discussion will-enable the great majority 
of the people of the country to arrive at a 
satisfactory solution of these questions. But 
I was observing to you that attempts were 
being made by certain parties to lead the 
people of England off from thinking on 
these important topics, and to induce them 
to consider how admirably their finances 
have been managed, how wonderfully peace 
has been preserved, and what blessings they 
are permitted to enjoy under the skilful 
administration of the present Government.” 


It would be much better, Mr. 
Disraéli thinks, that they should turn 
aside from considering questions of 
finance, questions affecting the pre- 
servation of peace, and the blessings 
of skilful administration, to quarrel 
over the important topics of the con- 
nexion of Church and State and of 
Parliamentary Reform! A Conser- 
vative leader stimulating revolu- 
tionary discussion, and applauded 
by Country electors, is, indeed, a 
sight novel and extraordinary! The 
speculative and unreal character 
of this programme renders it as- 
repelling as Mr. Gladstone’s Radi- 
aes. Every one feels instinctively 
that Mr. Disraeli is not a safe man 
to lead the country, and that belief’ 
becomes fixed and rooted when the 
Tablet, the Roman-English organ, is 
found from week to week urging his 
claims on the gratitude and confidence 
of Roman Catholics, and assigning 
reasons why candidates professing 
fealty to him should be supported, 
and those describing themselves as 
Palmerstonians scouted. A pamphlet 
was published a fortnight ago in 
Dublin under the title “ Against 
whom will you vote?” in which the 
claims of the Conservative leader on 
Roman Catholics of the extremer 
class are set forth “by an Irish Ca- 
tholic.” This brochure the journal 
named largely reprints, approves, and 
enforces. For example, with distinct 
reference to the Irish Church, the 
writer maintains that “the clearest 
admissions of the injustice of the pre- 
sent arrangement (the existence of 
the Establishment) have come from 
the lips of Disraeli and Derby.” 


“TJs it,” he continues, “the interest of 
the (Roman) Church or of Ireland that the 
political power which we Catholics possess 
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should be placed at the service of the Whig 
party? It is for our interest that such 
strength as we possess should be exerted on 
behalf of that political party which has 
repaid our former services with most signal 
ingratitude; from which, when in power, 
we can obtain nothing, and which, when its 
temporary interests dictated the sacrifice of 
our rights, raised a storm of persecution 
against us in 1850-1; which, irrespectively 
of its demerits in our own regard, is the 
bitter enemy of the Holy See, and of all its 
temporal as well as spiritual rights; the 
recognised patron of infidelity, irreligion, 
revolution, and Church robbery in every 
country of both hemispheres; which, with 
regard to Ireland in particular, is the most 
deadly of its enemies, because its weapons 
are the most dangerous, and inflict not only 
the most fatal, but the most disgraceful 
wounds? The theory of the Whigs in their 
government of Ireland is the old theory of 
the undertakers. Ambitious and self- 
seeking Catholics engage to barter Ireland 
and all its political power in exchange for 
places and patronage, to be bestowed upon 
themselves and at their bidding. In this 
bargain, by a tacit consent, the rights of 
the people of Ireland and the redress of their 
admitted grievances are sacrificed, and the 
most unworthy spectacle that the world can 
offer is exhibited, of a great nation, keenly 
alive to its wrongs, constantly exposing 
them, and professing a bitter resentment 
for their infliction, but which takes no single 
step to become its own redressor, because 
its natural leaders, mouthpieces, and cham- 
pions are successively purchased by a system 
of corruption, which for systematic and 
open shamelessness has never been sur- 


passed.” 


After this strong indictment comes 
the practical application as preach- 


ers say: “Who can doubt that if 
Irish Catholics gave fair support to 
Conservatives, gave them at least a 
fair trial, relieved them from their 
galling een on Orange aid,” 
they would, in addition to remedying 
the injuries done by the Whigs, “as 

a matter of justice and a matter of 
my receive from them (the Conser- 
vatives) a fair share of official pa- 
tronage?” The allegation of the 
Tablet is, that Mr. Disraeli has con- 
sented to sell both Principles and 
Places for the Catholic Vote, and that 
he has succeeded, or ought to have 
succeeded, in securing it. With the 
effect of that policy as exhibited in 
the Elections it is our business to 
deal. In England it caused a general 
distrust of the Conservative leader, 
which has had much to do with the 
victories of the Government in many 
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boroughs. In Ireland it has de- 
prived Mr. Disraeli of a number of 
seats, and strengthened the hands of 
Lord Palmerston. The “ Tory-Ultra- 
montane Alliance,” as it was desig- 
nated, created the highest indignation 
in this part of the Queen’s dominions, 
and the loosening of the attachment 
of the Protestant electors to the 
Conservative leaders which resulted 
principally accounts for the yain of 
votes in Dublin and other consti- 
tuencies to Lord Palmerston. It was 
the commonest statement of the Elec- 
tions among Conservatives that the 
party in office was more truly Con- 
servative than the Opposition, and 
that feeling was evinced in a marked 
way in the result of the polls. Even 
members Conservative by profession 
in many instances specially reserved 
for themselves the right to support 
Lord Palmerston. Mr. Disraeli’s er- 
ratic courses did much to seat the 
more prominent of the able Palmers- 
tonian Constitutionalists returned in 
Treland. 

In Ireland this change from Derby 
to Palmerston would have been a com- 
plete transfer of allegiance, even de- 
spite the age of the Premier, had Mr. 
Gladstone not run headlong into 
Radicalism. Gladstone and manhood 
suffrage, was the cry potential for 
mischief alike on the hustings of the 
University of Dublin-and in every 
Conservative county and borough. 
There would have been a score of 
seats won in Ireland from Mr. Disraeli 
and Ultramontanism had there been no” 
room for thatcry. That the censure 
pronounced on Mr. Disraeli has been 
as complete as it was is due to the 
signal failure of Mr. Gladstone and 
his new principles in England. Had 
he triumphed, and Reform been the 
subject on every hustings, and had 
large promises been exacted, the 
Conservative party, as a party, would 
have been restored to its old unity 
and power in Ireland. His failure 

ave the electors confidence in Lord 
almerston and the section of his 
Government influenced by his con- 
stitutional dispositions, and this con- 
fidence it may be hoped short- 
sighted friends will not spoil by mis- 
taken endeavours to strengthen their 
following by the same form of un- 
natural alliance with an intel 
faction which so Seriously injured 
Mr. Disraeli. The 7' mee bee 7 
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made the grave mistake of pointing to 
the Irish Ultramontanes as the body 
to be conciliated rather than the Irish 
moderate Protestants and Liberal 
Roman Catholics. To accept that 
advice would be to reverse the policy 
that has won so much—to make a 
fatal mistake at a crisis of no com- 
mon political moment. It would be 
to arrest a transition and to repel 
a source of power which once secured 
will be permanent and solid. This 
Protestant and Liberal Roman Catho- 
lic party have no difficulty in coal- 
escing. Both detest Ultramontanism. 
Neither is intolerant or unreason- 
able. The former ask no reactionary 
pledges. They respect as truly as do 
any other class in the community 
the principles of civil and religious 
liberty. With them, too, it is a sub- 
stantial principle, not a phrase, a 
shibboleth, a platform deceit. They 
hold by the Church and the rights of 
property ; and the Liberal Roman Ca- 
tholies allow the necessity of main- 
taining the former for their own de- 
fence, and are interested equally with 
their Protestant countrymen in re- 
sisting attacks on the latter. None 
of the principles of this order of Pro- 
testants is incompatible with per- 
mitting the most perfect freedom 
within the limits of the Constitution 
to every other man. Those are the 
parties to be conciliated in Irish 
politjcs, and the Protestants of that 
character are the class who have 
mental power amongst. them, and are 
able to make the return for such confi- 
dence of a real and effective support. 


During the English Elections there 
“was, we say, among men of no weight 
or standing some talk about Reform 
and the Dissenters’ measures, but it is 
remarkable that neither on the Con- 
servative nor on the Liberal side did 
the leading statesmen or aspirant 
leaders indulge in exciting lan- 
guage or appeal to popular passions 
‘or prejudices. Among the exceptions 
was Mr. Bright, who, however, is a 
law to himself. And yet even Mr. 
Bright felt the influence of the time, 
and with Mr. Disraeli, lectured, as 
both thought, from an elevation, and 
as men who knew there was little 

rt for them in the fight. The Mem- 

r for Birmingham bated nothing 
of his“ Democracy, but his tone 
suggested his apprehension that 
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“Othello’s occupation’s gone.” An- 
other exception was Mr. Milner 
Gibson, who gratuitously’ assailed 
the Irish Church, in language more 
suited to the lowest order of profes- 
sional canvasser than the Minister of 
the Crown. Mr. Gibson, true to 
his type, began his attack on the 
Church with an exordium of the pre- 
scribed “claptrap” sort :— 


‘Upon the important question of free- 
dom of conscience, one in which this con- 
stituency—in fact, every constituency in 
the kingdom—is deeply interested, I hold 
the doctrine, not of toleration, for I hate 
the word, I hold the doctrine of religious 
equality. We are not at liberty to place 
any man, in my opinion, under any dis- 
ability, whether social or legal, on account 
of his religious opinions. Religious belief 
is a matter which a man must settle in his 
own conscience, and he ought not to be 
subjected to any ban, or to any social in- 
equality whatever, on account of any re- 
ligious opinions that he may avow. I am 
afraid, however, there is much in the spirit 
of a portion of this country which tends in 
an opposite direction. Many have the 
spirit of religious ascendancy, and I believe 
that in the sister isle of Ireland nothing 
has been so great a curse, nothing has 
operated so fearfully to prevent the social 
progress of the country as the spirit of 
religious ascendancy.” 


All very fine, but what constitutes 
the “‘ ascendancy” which this states- 
man would remove, and what is his 
idea of “ freedom of conscience ?”’ 


“In Treland you have the bulk of the 
population Catholics, and only a small 
minority Protestants, and yet you continue 
to maintain in that country a great Church 
Establishment, not in connexion with the 
religion of the great bulk of the people, 
but with the religion of the minority. And 
not only do you uphold this Church Estab- 
lishment in Ireland, but you uphold it in 
the spirit of religious ascendancy, putting 
aside all other religions as something secon- 
dary. We hear that the Irish are disloyal, 
that they are disaffected, that they are now 
approaching to the verge of rebellion. Well, 
but is it to be believed that any policy 
could be pursued more injudicious, more 
calculated to promote disaffection and dis- 
loyalty in Ireland, than by maintaining 
there, as we do, the principle of religious 
ascendancy in its bitterest and most objec- 
tionable form ?” 


There is a great-deal here untrue 
in fact, besides being bad in principle. 
We Irish are not in a state of rebel- 
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lion. The few that may be of rebel- 
lious tendencies are not moved thereto 
by the existence of the Established 
Church. The Protestants of Ireland 
are not a small minority. But what 
is the principle involved in the clap- 
trapof Mr. Gibson ?—if the word must 
be used. That “freedom of con- 
science” is denied where a large popu- 
lation is obliged to tolerate an Estab- 
lished Church with which they have 
noreligious sympathy?! Is there, then, 
not a “bitter and objectionable form 
of religious ascendancy” in England 
also, where Independency and Me- 
thodism are put aside as something 
secondary, and in Scotland where the 
Church of the State is the religion of 
the minority? Was Mr.°Gibson not 
required by the simple principle of 
honesty to apply his rule equally ? 
The singling out of the Irish Church 
for reprobation is merely the trick 


“of faction, unworthy in a member of 


a Government and servant of the 
Crown, however well understood and 
tolerated in the irresponsible political 
mountebank. If any one, besides, 
attaches significance to the return of 
such men as Mr. Thomas Hughes and 
Mr. John Stuart Mill, it is enough to 
remind him that even these Reform 
theorists both repudiated its princi- 
al article, the Ballot, and that the 
atter especially is a mere doctrinaire 
—an unpractical speculator whose 
Rule-of-Three Franchise is of a piece 
with Mr. Babbage’s proposal to regu- 
late electoral rights by the universal 
calculating machine—every man. to 
have a number of votes according to 
his wealth! The influence of Mr. 
Mill no man need fear. Short work 
will be made of his fine-spun schemes 
in the open Parliamentary arena. 
The temper of the nation on those 
oints had its most striking exempli- 
eation in the réjection of “Mr. Glad- 
stone by the University of Oxford— 
the largest personal event of the 
Elections. The University consti- 
tuency no doubt were prepared for 
the coarse attacks their independence 
has provoked. The results have con- 
firmed already the wisdom of the step 
they took. It was but to express 
more emphatically what the electors 
of Leeds and Chester did in different 
ways by their respective treatment of 
Viscount Amberley and Mr. Glad- 
stone’s son. The former went to 
Leeds vouched for by his father, 


Earl Russell, on the Advanced Re- 
form principles which Earl Russell 
and Mr. Gladstone have thrown 
out lately as, indications of their 
own future course or as tests of public 
sentiment. Lord Amberley was the 
typical Reform candidate—such a 
person as would have been carried in 
with thrice-told honours. six years 
ago. Yet the intelligent Leeds 
voters would have nothing to do with 
him, and rejected him, so far as the 
circumstances were equal, for reasons 
akin to those on which Mr. Gladstone 
was rejected at Oxford. If Leeds will 
not suffer Radical principles, is Oxford 
to be blamed for discarding them? 
In the case of Chester, Mr. Gladstone’s 
son was put before the constituency 
by his father in person. One of the 
great speeches of the Minister was 
delivered on his behalf. Reform oc- 
cupied the foreground, judiciously ; 
for even when he went down to 
Chester, Mr. Gladstone, sen., had 
been chastened by the criticisms 
of the press on his universal suf- 
frage suggestions of a few months 
back. - And still, carefully as the Re- 
form point was managed, young Mr. 
Gladstone found it did him harm, 
and only secured the votes of the 
electors by letting it drop, and ap- 
pearing as a constitutional Conserva- 
tive-Liberal. The “ political and 
ecclesiastical fanatics of Oxford,” as 
the Z'imes describes them, agree with 
the men of Leeds and the men of 
Chester, and ape the Gladston- 
ism of recent bidding speeches for 
Radical support. That they had a 
perfect right todo. That they did in 
discharge ofa duty. And,as has been 
said, their object was fulfilled. Mr. 
Gladstone is defeated to-day at Ox- 
ford, and springs up to-morrow at 
Liverpool a different man. If he does 
not actually kiss the rod, he conceals 
the bitterness of the disappointment, 
and exhibits some good effects from 
its smiting. His speech in that town, 
where only a few hours before the 
Constitutional cause had triumphed 
over Radicalism, was suitably sof- 
tened, apologetic—a rectification. He 
affected to consider the rejection due 
to his efforts to enlarge the borders of 
the University, when he knew the fact 
to be that the verdict applied to his 
whole political position, and as much 
to his general icalism as his un- 
soundness on Church questions. He 
4 
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sought escape from discussion of the 
actual points at issue between him 
and the electors, just as did the 7’imes, 
in sonorous generalities. He took 
care, however, to claim a character 
for continued zeal as a Churchman, 
and repeated the significant assurance 
that he is influenced still by “those 
Conservative objects and desires with 
which he entered life.” ‘All the 
feelings of the country,” admits Mr. 
Gladstone now, “are in the best and 
broadest sense Conservative.” Of 
Liberalism in what it has done of a 
Conservative tendency he findsground 
for boast—on the future responsibili- 
ties and course of its disciples he is 
silent. The obvious design of the 
speech is to regain character. It isa 
straining back towards the position 
forfeited—an admission, in fact, that 
the electors of Oxford were right, and 
that the country at large holds with 
them. Is it nothing to have brought 
back so able and useful a statesman 
to a rational position? The Zimes, 
if it were more constitutional, would 
commend the Oxford electors for this 
good work. It isa libel upon them 


to say that they are narrow bigots— 
that they quarrelled with Mr. Glad- 
stone from being unable to come up 


to his enlightened views. They re- 
buked his recklessness, not his liber- 
ality, and he will be permanently the 
better of the reproof. 


“We see represented in that ancient in- 
stitution (said Mr. Gladstone, speaking of 
Oxford), represented more nobly, perhaps, 
and more conspicuously than in any other 
place, at any rate with more remarkable 
concentration, the most prominent features 
that relate tothe past of England. I come 
into South Lancashire, and I find here 
around me an assemblage of different phe- 
nomena. I find development of industry ; 
I find growth of enterprise; I find progress 
of social philanthropy; I find prevalency 
of toleration; and I find an ardent desire 
for freedom. But, sir, if there should be a 
duty more than another incumbent upon 
the public men of England, it is, so far at 
Wast as I am able to prove, the duty of 
establishing and maintaining a harmony 
between the past of our glorious country 
and the future that is still in store for her. 
In my humble and insignificant person, on 
the one hand representing that ancient bedy, 
on the other hand placed now for many 
years in the administration of the most re- 
sponsible offices connected with the progress 
and wellbeing of the country, I have 
honestly, I have earnestly, although I may 
have feebly striven to unite that, which is 
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represented by Oxford and that which is 
represented by Lancashire. My desire is 
that they should know and love one 
another.” 


But in future Mr. Gladstone will 
understand that to unite Oxford and 
Lancashire in a Radical alliance is 
the dream of a madman. He will 
try a process more Conservative :— 


“It is sometimes said (he continued), but 
I really know not whether it is said in jest 
or in earnest, that the present Parliament 
has been distinguished by a series of attacks 
upon the Constitution, on Church and 
State. Iam not aware that any of these 
attacks have been made; if they have, they 
have not much fallen under my notice or 
knowledge. I don’t mean to say that I 
concur with every opinion that is pronounced 
in respect to the Church in the House of 
Commons, and he would be a very inge- 
nious man who could concur with them ; 
but I do say, gentlemen, that we, as a 
Government, and that I, as the representa- 
tive of the University, have not been un- 
mifidful of our and my duty to study the 
interests of the Church. I admit that this 
is the special duty of those who are chosen 
to that high trust.” 


Mr. Gladstone has fallen back on 
a passage from his earlier speeches on 
Church questions :— 
* “T will not go into details. I will not 
trouble you by arguing questions which 
have lately been under the consideration of 
the Legislature—questions about the quali- 
fications of Dissenters; questions about 
oaths of Roman Catholics. These are mea- 
sures with respect to which, in my opinion, 
a generous and conciliatory policy is the 
only policy of wisdom, and, whether I sit 
for Oxford, or whether I sit for South Lan- 
cashire, or whether I don’t sit at all, I de. 
sire and I intend to act upon that policy so 
long as my life shall last. But now I turn 
to secular matters, and will make observa- 
tions upon one or two of the questions that 
have been lately brought copiously before 
the attention of the public during the elec- 
tion. The issue which is before you I take 
to be this:—-I am a member of a Liberal 
Government. I am in association with the 
Liberal party. I have never swerved from 
what I conceived to be those truly Conser- 
vative objects and desires with which I en- 
tered life. I am, if possible, more fondly 
attached to the institutions of my country 
than I was when as a boy I wandered 
among the sand-hills of Seaforth or the 
streets of Liverpool. But, experience has 
brought with it its lessons. I have learnt 
that there is wisdom in a policy of trust, 
and folly in a policy of mistrust. I have 
not refused to receive the signs of the times. 
I have observed the effect that has been 
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produced by Liberal legislation, and if we 
are told, and we are now truly told, that all 
the feelings of the country are in the best 
and broadest sense Conservative—that is to 
say, that the people value the country and 
the laws and institutions of the country; 
if we are told that, I say honesty compels 
us to admit that result has been brought 
about by Liberal legislation.” 


Surely a locus penitentie should 
exist for one who so ingeniously 
labours to convert defeat and humi- 
liation into political capital. Mr. 
Gladstone has no wild theories for 
the Future now: his vision is pru- 
dently retrospective. He solicits sup- 
port on the ground of gratitude for 
past services, not of promises of great 
deeds tocome. It is indeed a notable 
accomplishment to have brought a 
statesman so powerful, and so con- 
fident a couple of months ago, back to 
a just sense of responsibility and a 
reasonablesympathy with enlightened 
and moderate opinion. ; 

That Mr. Gladstone’s error of over- 
estimating the strength of Radicalism 
was not shared by the ablest men of 
his party,is even more signally proved 
by their addresses to the electors 
than by their speeches and votes when 
Mr. Baines’s Borough Franchise 
Bill was under discussion. The 
most sagacious Liberals have spoken 
conservatively, and the most inde- 

endent Conservatives have used 
anguage very similar; and both are 
as far removed from Mr. Gladstone 
as he was, as they are from Mr. 
Disraeli as he is. Thus the Party with 
which Lord Palmerston governed 
during the last couple of Sessions 
is strengthened in the New House. 
Take as proof, first, the striking 
speech of Mr. Lowe at Calne. 

e is a Liberal—an earnest, expe- 
rienced, enlightened Liberal—who 
makes use of these words :— 


“Once go beyond the proper limit in 
conferring the franchise and the mischief is 
irremediable ; you have destroyed the ba- 
lance of the Parliamentary machine, and no 
power on earth can ever redress it. It is, 
therefore, of the utmost consequence that 
we should have some solid and substantial 
test to apply in order to know when we have 
got to the right point. Now, what test 
shall we take? I can only think of one, 
and that is the prosperity and contentment 
of the country. If we find that we are 
well governed, that justice is well adminis- 
tered, that our legislation is good, and that 
our people are so satisfied and happy that 
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it is impossible to get up an outcry on any 
substantial grievance, I think we have 
reached a point where it would be wise to 
stop. From that point of view I ask in 
what doés our Government fail? Where 
can we find a Government equal to our own ? 
There are plenty of countries where the 
franchise is lower. It is lower in France, 
in Italy, in America, and in our colonies; 
but which of these countries is governed as 
ours is? It is not the lowering of the 
franchise that makes good government.” 


The contrast of those statements 
with Mr. Disraeli’s is marked and 
suggestive. It took the Conservative 
leader some columns to tell the story 
of his Reform Bill. Here it is very 
succinctly characterized, and the 


judgment of the country justified :— 


“Lord Derby’s Government came in 
(said Mr. Lowe), and, instead of acting 
on their own principles, they did as 
they have often done—timidly and poorly 
imitated the Whigs. So they entangled 
themselves with Reform. Lord Palmer- 
ston’s Government came into power and 
proposed a Bill; but it was quite evident 
that the House of Commons would have 
nothing to do with it, and the country was 
of exactly the same mind. Not a petition 
was presented or a public meeting held in 
support of the Bill; it was allowed to be 
talked out of the House of Commons in the 
most ignominious manner, and was dropped 
by all except a few ardent spirits there. It 
seems to me that there ought then to have 
been an end of this juggling with Reform. 
T confess that I do not think either party 
has acted quite worthily in this matter. 
The Whigs did not behave well in making 
a stalking-horse of Reform in order to get 
popularity, and the Tories did not behave 
well in doing what Mr. Disraeli once said 
they had done—watched the Whigs while 
bathing and stolen away their clothes. To 
my mind there is great peril in the proposal 
of a £6 franchise. It would conduct us 
inevitably to universal suffrage; and that 
is the opinion of a great many members of 
Parliament who advocate it. They do not 
say so, but I believe this is the view 
with which they advocate it. I have been 
anxious (continued Mr. Lowe) to strike 
off the mask, and divide parties into 
two sections composed of those who meant 
to alter the Constitution, so as to make 
the lower classes dominant at the elections, 
and those who did not. I wanted to rouse 
men to the sentiment of the real importance 
of the question at issue, and prevent it 
from being made, as it has been made 
hitherto, a shuttlecock, cast backwards and 
forwards in the most reckless way between 
parties. My principle is that the business 
of Parliament in making changes in the 
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Constitution of this country is to look ex- 
clusively to the happiness and the content- 
ment and the good government, not of any 
one class of the people, but of the whole 
nation. That is a principle which no man 
can doubt, and yet in that principle every- 
thing is contained, because if by any mea- 
sure you make a single class the ruling 
class in the country, you legislate, not for 
the good of all, but for the good of that 
class. Now, I object to the dominance of any 
class, either to that of Queen, Aristocracy, 
or Democracy ; and any Parliament which 
passes a measure in either of these direc- 
tions—for I object to the despotism of the 
few as well as to the despotism of the many 
—would not, in my opinion, discharge its 
duty towards the country, nor, in the long 
run, obtain its confidence. The proper 
theory of government is to place power in 
the hands of the most intelligent and 
prudent ; but as persons, however intelli- 
gent and prudent, are, unless checked and 
watched, apt to exercise that power for 
their own rather than for the public good, 
some machinery is necessary in order to 
watch and check them. This is done at 
present ; but it would not be done if by any 
measure you took power out of the hands 
of the middle and upper classes, and placed 
it in the hands of the lower classes. You 
would thereby destroy the balance of the 
Constitution, the upper classes would be 
virtually disfranchised, and a single class 
would have the whole power in its own 
hands. To such a measure I could be no 
party, for, instead of being a liberal mea- 
sure, it would be the grave of all true 
liberality. It is absurd to suppose that if 
this class obtains power it will not exercise 
the power more or less for its own advan- 
tage; and when it does so I say that it 
trenches upon and destroys the foundation 
of all true liberality in politics. These (the 
proposals of Reform in the Representation) 
are all practical, not theoretical or specu- 
lative questions, and in deciding upon them 
we shall do well to discard theory and 
follow the teachings of experience. Let 
anybody point out a practical grievance, 
and I shall be the first to remedy it; but as 
a Liberal I entirely repudiate the notion 
that we are grievance-mongers, and wish 
to create among the people discontent that 
would not otherwise exist in order to retain 
office. Every concession has diminished 
the amount of grievance and the efficiency 
of the Liberals as what we may call an ag- 
gressive party. The greater their success, 
the more Conservative the country has be- 
come. The true mission of the Liberal 
party does not end with the redress, of 
great and prominent grievances, nor is it to 
encourage discontent among the people. 
It is to see that the government is adminis- 
tered in a spirit of fairness to all classes.” 


This is the most enlightened Con- 
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servatism, and it agrees perfectly 
with the declarations of those Con- 
servatives who have been in the 
habit of speaking independently, and 
not merely as parrots to repeat 
the fantastic phrases coined by the 
“mystery-man,” Disraeli. For ex- 
ample, General Peel, when seeking 
re-election, said,— 


“No one could entertain a higher sense 
than he did of the good sense of his fellow- 
countrymen, and whenever they bad an op- 
portunity of forming a deliberate judgment 
no one could feel more confident of its cor- 
rectness. He had told his constituents a 
few years ago that there were questions on 
which the Country so unequivocally ex- 
pressed its opinion that, no matter who 
might be the Ministers of the day, it would 
be impossible to oppose that decision. If 
the mere popularity of a Prime Minister 
were suflicient to secure support to a Go- 
vernment he would himself, perhaps, be a 
supporter of the Government of Lord Pal- 
mersion. Nay, he would go further, and 
say that if he were certain Lord Palmer- 
ston would always carry out his own 
opinions, he should probably be a supporter 
of his Government, because he believed 
those opinions to be perfectly Conserva- 
tive. The Reform Bill introduced by the 
Government of Lord Derby included fran- 
chises which would have the effect of intro- 
ducing a large body of voters who were 
perfectly capable of exercising the right; 
but unfortunately those proposals were 
called ‘ fancy franchises,’ and nobody would 
hear of them.” 


Lord Robert Montagu, with equal 
force and discrimination, declared 
with Lord Palmerston, Mr. Lowe, 
General Peel, and men of their class, 
comet Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Dis- 
raeli. 


“The last Parliament was in reality very 
Conservative. It refused to countenance 
those various attacks on the Church; it 
pretty nearly put an end to Reform. What 
change did the approaching dissolution 
effect in Parliament? It became more 
and more Conservative. From that I 
augur that the country has been receding 
from Radicalism. Has or has not any 
injury been done to the nation by putting 
off Reform? The nation is content, why 
impose upon the people a franchise which 
they do not desire? Why transfer the 
right of election from the present constitu- 
encies to a class which would swamp them? 
The nation is content—that is to say, the 
nation is Conservative, for Conservatism is 
content. Liberalism is discontent, an im- 
patience of our institutions, a desire for 
change. Conservatism is a constant repair 
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of the building. Radicalism is a digging 
up of the foundation to alter the style of 
architecture.” 


From a host of speeches of profess- 
ing Liberals and professing Conser- 
vatives, kindred statements might be 
selected, but it seems only necessary 
to append that of Lord Elcho, to show 
that even the most pronounced of the 
Liberals short of Radicalism yield to 
that Conservatism of the Nation of 
which Lord Robert Montagu speaks, 
and in which Mr. Disraeli alone ap- 
pears to have no confidence :— 


“*T oppose the £6 franchise (said Lord 
Robert Montagu). Yes, but why? Be- 
cause that is a very rude way of settling 
this question. It is opening a sluice and 
you do not know what may come through 
it; it is a thing that would act very 
differently in different parts of the country. 
In some places it would really admit 
the provident, the intelligent, and the 
deserving man; in other places there is 
scarcely any man whose hovel does not 
cost him more than £6, and, therefore, in- 
stead of lowering the suffrage in this indis- 
criminate way, I want to see working men 
introduced in a way which will still protect 
those who now possess the suffrage, and 
which will secure a vote for those who by 
their industry, thrift, and education, show 
their fitness to be selected from the mass to 
vote, for the mass, I fear, must always be 
comparatively uneducated, improvident, 
and ignorant, otherwise we should not have 
so much distress and improvidence to lament 
in this country. I am for protecting other 
classes from being swamped; and I main- 
tain that I am a bond fide genuine Reformer 
in thus advocating government by the best.” 


These are satisfactory indications 
of the character of the Parliament 
now chosen. They show that it 
will be Conservative though not 
Disraelite, and Liberal though not 
Gladstonite—in short, that it will 
contain in larger measure the ele- 
ments of that Coalition Party by which 
Lord Palmerston has ruled England 
80 well in latter years, and by which 
it will be ruled well in future, if there 
be but found Ministers to govern in 
accordance with the spirit of the 
nation, discarding .the traditional 
artifices of party, and rejecting the 
injurious aid of factious sections— 
Ultramontane or Radical. 

The value of the personal accessions 
to the House it is impossible to esti- 
mate, but the leading Conservative- 
Liberals—if a new meaning may-be 


given to the words by placing them 
in a new order—will return to it with 
the knowledge that they have the 
Country to back them in resisting un- 
constitutional change ; and Indepen- 
dent Conservatives will have learned 
that the moderation of their oppo- 
nents and the wretched tactics of 
their leader have deprived them of 
te probably for years to come. 

hether out of this situation an 
actual New Party will spring, on a 
broad, national basis, depends very 
much on the appearance of a fitting 
leader in succession to Lord Palmer- 
ston—and where is he to be sought ? 

The incompetency of Mr. Disraeli 
was never more clearly proved than 
in his speech to the Bucks constitu- 
ency since the greater number of the 
elections terminated. The consola- 
tions which he suggests for his party 
under the fresh disappointment of 
the loss of some twenty seats, are of 
a very sombre description. He re- 
minds them that they are in no worse 
position than when Lord Derby was 
turned out of office in 1859. They 
may gain a few seats on petition. 
They may pick up a few during the 
course of the Parliament. They are 
strong enough still to perform the 
useful function of keeping the Govern- 
ment in order. He associates the 
position of perpetual Opposition with 
the heroic virtues. It is something 
sublime! There are glory and profit 
in governing, but the glory of looking 
on is greater, and the profit—who so 
base as to be influenced by considera- 
tions of profit? Mr. Disraeli, how- 
ever, will hardly find strength for his 
party in this philosophy. It amounts 
to an announcement that the leader 
has no expectation of attaining to 

wer for the next six years, =i 
is simply to dissolve the bonds of 

rty, and tell his followers to do the 

st—every man for himself. t 
would be impossible for the address 
of Mr. Disraeli to be weaker, nar- 
rower, or more depressing. He fails to 
discern the meaning of the Elections, 
His idea is that Mr. Bright has-been 
set up ty them, and will be, if not 
Prime Minister immediately, a mem- 
ber of powerful influence in a New 
Cabinet as the acknowledged head 
of the reconstituted Radical party! 


Now Mr. Bright himself, far from 


entertaining these high hopes, spoke 
at Birmingham the language of a 
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man who felt that his work was done 
—that he had drifted into an isolated 

oS from which it was most un- 
ikely that he would emerge. 


In Ireland, we repeat, the change 
spoken of in our article of last month 
has been strikingly illustrated by the 
result of the Elections. Except in a 
very few constituencies farthest re- 
moved from civilizing influences, there 
has been the same disposition to 
reject extreme men which we have 
traced in the English contests. Not- 
withstanding the efforts of the Ro- 
man Catholic prelates and clergy, 
which, if less noisy than formerly, 
were not less active, the number of 
constitutional representatives _re- 
turned for Ireland has been aug- 
mented; and candidates of this 
class, irrespective of the party names 
which they bore, have received sup- 
port alike from enlightened Protes- 
tants and Liberal Roman Catholics. 
The candidates put forward by the 
Government, or favoured by them, 
have prospered only by holding to 
Palmerstonism, and rejecting Radi- 
calism and Ultramontanism equally. 
When any individual among them 
strayed for a moment in the direction 
of either, he was pulled up at once 
by public opinion. The Protestant 
gentry and mercantile classes showed 
a clear disposition to support such 
candidates in preference to Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s nominees, though, had those 
candidates taken an extreme course, 
all moderate men and the educated 
Roman Catholic population would 
have combined to oppose them. 
The Protestant clergy, even in the 
ease of the remarkable struggle 
for the representation of the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, unmistakably 
evinced their utter want of con- 
fidence on Mr. Disraeli’s leadership, 
and did not scruple— even those 
who voted for the Conservative 
party candidates—to declare to those 
vat Porm that they were to be 
understood as Palmerstonian not 
Derbyite in politics. It is plain 
that if the leaders of a Constitu- 
tional Government shall act pith 
ordinary prudence and the commonest 
perception of their position, and re- 
cognition of the quarter in which 
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strength lies, they will carefully fos- 
ter and encourage the Irish party 
of liberal-minded men, Protestant 
and Roman Catholic, and so draw 
to their side that section of the 
Irish population whose aid will make 
the Government of the country easy, 
and deprive Faction of its power. 
Hints have been dropped by the 
leading journal which indicate un- 
fortunately that that course may be 
rejected for the old and evil plan 
of ruling Ireland by setting up 
the Priesthood on one side against 
Orangeism on the other, and igno- 
rant and reckless men have nourished 
this disposition to traffic with Irish 
strife as of old ; but it may still be 
hoped that the views of more patriotic 
and unselfish persons will prevail, and 
that Lord Palmerston, and whoever 
may succeed him—be the event far 
off !—will recognise the essential ne- 
cessity, if Ireland's peace and pros- 
perity are to be consulted for, of 
setting all factions at defiance, and 
resting on the good sense and mo- 
deration of her best men. To engage 
their sympathies it will. be necessary 
to dispense Patronage with a scrupu- 
lous courage, to reward the deserv- 
ing not to silence the troublesome. 
It will be necessary especially to 
make Church appointments that shall 
satisfy the worshippers ; there is ap 
shorter road to the affections of Iris 
Protestants. It will be necessary 
to say No firmly when Ultramontan- 
ism asks impossible favours. It will 
be necessary. to administer the Law 
with even a daring impartiality. The 
Government which would act thus 
would be anovel thing in Ireland, and 
incitea wholesome revolution in Party 
relations. It remains to be seen what 
use will be made of a great opportu- 
nity. The educated and liberal por- 
tions of the Irish public have done 
their part, and laid the Government 
under an obligation. Whether the 
Irish Advisers of the Ministry have 
hearts and heads equal to the duty 
before them, time must tell. If they 
fail, the disgrace of failure will be 
in proportion to the unprecedented 
advantages now presented for in- 
troducing a generous, just, and wise 
policy into the management of Irish 
affairs. 





